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CHARGE OF THE er GREYS AT WATERLOO 
ELLINGTON held his regiment of my eg’ in reserve at the Battle of Waterloo, awaiting the supreme moment when an 
overwhelming charge might turn the tide of battle. The instant the French lines wavered the order was given to charge 
and the Scots Greys Cavalry hurled themselves against the French like a thunderbolt. This same regiment is again in 
active service in the present European War on the same battlefields where their forefathers fought a hundred years ago. All 
the underlying causes of this ———, the racial antipathies, the commercial rivalries, the sting of past defeats, the vaulting 
ambitions for world Empire may be discerned from the pages of history. The one great history of every Empire, Kingdom, 
Principality and Power from the beginning of civilization t te the present, is the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath’s History of the World 


We will mail a beautiful 46-page booklet of sample pages to all readers interested in our offer 
who mail us the coupon below. Hundreds have already availed themselves of our special offer. We have shipped 
this splendid set of books to delighted readers living in every state in the union, and every purchaser is more 
than satisfied. We are closing out the last edition, brand new, down to date, beautifully bound in half morocco, 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE IN PRICE AND ON EASY TERMS 


We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and | 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory to cus- 
tomer and guarantee satisfaction. We employ no agents, nor do we sell through stores, so there is no agents’ commission to pay. You can 
purchase this great work at the lowest price ever offered and pay for it in small sums monthly if you prefer. Mail the Coupon. 
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OUR BREAK WITH GERMANY 


ri DECLARATION OF WAR against the United 
A States’? was Germany’s answer to President Wilson’s 
address to the Senate on world-peace, remarks the 
semiofficial New York World. And the accuracy of this interpre- 


tation of the German note of January 31 announcing a campaign 
of ruthless submarine warfare against 


in the wilful prosecution of the ruthless naval program they 
have announced their intention to adopt.”’ And, he said, 
‘only actual overt acts can make me believe it even now.”” But— 

“Tf this inveterate confidence on my part in the sobriety and 
prudent foresight of their purpose should unhappily prove 
unfounded, if American ships and 
American lives should in fact be sac- 





neutral as well as belligerent ships 


rificed by their naval commanders in 





seems to have some confirmation from 
the German Embassy itself. For when 
Count von Bernstorff was informed of 
the severance of diplomatic relations 
between his country and ours he made 
this remarkable admission, according 
‘to a correspondent of the Associated 
Press: ‘‘I am not surprized. My Gov- 
ernment will not be surprized, either. 
The people in Berlin knew what was 
bound to happen if they took the 
action they have taken. There was 
nothing else left for the United States 
to do.” 

And President Wilson agrees that 
there was nothing else for this coun- 
try to do consistent with its “dignity 
and honor,” as he told Congress on 
February 3. The United States Gov- 
ernment, he recalled, had announced 
after the sinking of the Sussex that 
it would break off diplomatic relations 
with Germany unless she abandoned 
her methods of submarine warfare. 
She has declared her purpose to re- 
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THE COUNTRY STANDS BY HIM. 


heedless contravention of the just and 
reasonable understandings of inter- 
national law and the obvious dictates 
of humanity, I shall take the liberty 
of coming again before the Congress 
to ask that authority be given me to 
use amy means that may be necessary 
for the protection of our seamen and 
our people in the prosecution of their 
peaceful and legitimate errands on 
the high seas. I ean do nothing less. 
I take it for granted that all neutral 
Governments will take the same 
course.”’ 





The first neutral approval of the 
President’s course came from Brazil, 
where there are large German inter- 
ests. Now, said the Epoca, of Rio de 


Janeiro, ‘“‘there are to be no more 


neutrals’’; ‘‘let us defend ourselves 


against the German pirates,” was 
the eall of La Razon, of the same city. 

‘Piracy’? and “a return to mur- 
der ”’ were also favorite expressions of 
the American press in describing Ger- 
many’s move. The world can but 
conclude, so it seemed to the Boston 


News Bureau, ‘“‘that Prussianism, 








sume these methods; and the with- 
drawal of our Ambassador at Berlin 
and the handing of his passports to the German Ambassador 
at Washington necessarily followed. Nevertheless, President 
Wilson declared that he refused ‘‘to believe that it is the inten- 
tion of the German authorities to do in fact what they have 
warned us they will feel at liberty to do”’; that they will actually 
‘destroy American ships and take the lives of American citizens 


desperate lest it have to hoist the 
white flag, chooses to flaunt the black flag upon the seas.” A 
daily like the New York Evening Mail, often spoken of as friendly 
to the German cause, reminded its readers that ‘‘there are 
‘‘a war in a just cause fuses 


know.” 


worse things than war,” and that 
nations into that unity which America, too, must 
And in the support of the President, it added, ‘‘are our united 








WHY MR. HOOVER WAS ASHAMED 


Can you rest easy when one of the noblest of Americans,—one who has brought honor 
and love to the American flag,—confesses that when he heard ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner ”’ 


sung by 1,500 weak, hungry children in Belgium, he ‘‘could feel nothing but shame 


92> 


Turn zow to page 345 and read a very stirring chapter of the story which was begun in 


Tue Dicest of January 20th. 
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minds and hearts.’’ America, declared the New York Globe, at 
the “‘eall of duty and necessity,” will ‘‘resist: to the uttermost 
the criminal acts of the world’s great disturber.” It continued: 


“‘Are you pacifist and sincerely devoted to bringing an end 
to war? Then you must see that the only hope of destroying 
this artificial plague of man is in making a record that will for- 
ever halt the hand of the warlike when they meditate unsheathing 
the sword. Are you an internationalist, in favor of a new and 
better organization of the world? Then you must see that the 
principle must be vindicated that no nation is a law to itself or 
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rejection of any possible peace-understanding, ‘‘unable further 


to forego the full use of her submarines.”’ ‘‘The now openly 
disclosed intention of the Entente Allies,” it is asserted, ‘‘gives 
back to Germany the freedom of action which she reserved in 
her note addrest to the Government oi the United States on 
May 4, 1916.” Under these circumstances, the note continues, 


“Germany will meet the illegal measures of her enemies by 
forcibly preventing, after February 1, 1917, in a zone around 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and in the eastern Mediterranean, 
all navigation, that of neutrals included, from and to 
England and from and to France, ete., ete. All ships 
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‘The Imperial Government is confident that this 
measure will result in a speedy termination of the 
war and in the restoration of peace, which the 
¢ Government of the United States has so much at 
heart.” 

Another memorandum names the boundaries of the 
55 two zones (the one surrounding England is outlined 
on the map on this page), and gives permission to 
one American passenger-ship to visit England each 
week, on the condition that it make Falmouth its port 
of destination, use a certain route, arrive and 
depart on a certain day, and carry certain specified 
markings in addition to the American flag. 

Thus, apparently, would Germany bring peace by 
more intensified war. But few of our editors, save 
those speaking for German-Americans, believe it can 
succeed, either as a threat or as an actual blockade 
of England. ‘‘Germany’s Worst Blunder” was the 
title of one of the most thoughtful and vigorous edi- 
( torials treating the new German policy. It appeared 

in a daily with decided pacifistic leanings, a friendli- 
ness for the Wilson foreign policies, and a willingness 
to see reason in any quarter. Said the New York 
Evening Post: 


‘‘Having begun the European War by an act of 
perfidy, the German Government now seeks to end 


of 
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it by an act of criminal insanity. In a mad lurch 








“ALL SHIPS MET WITHIN THAT ZONE WILL BE SUNK.” 
This German decree, which ended friendly relations with the United States, also 
applies to the Mediterranean, with the exception of waters bounding the Spanish 
coast and a safety zone extending along the African coast and thence to Greece. 


‘ 


may be permitted to follow the promptings of its own wicked will. 

“Tt is happily unnecessary at this time to ask for national 
unity by invoking the principle that a country must be sup- 
ported whether right or wrong. All that is to be demanded is 
that all shall support a President and a Government plainly in the 
right. If war comes it will be a holy and righteous one—a war 
on war, a war for peace, a war for a better world.” 

The German note which precipitated the crisis was handed 
to the Secretary of State on January 31 and was devoted 
largely to praise of President Wilson’s ideals, and to de- 
nunciation of England’s “‘war of starvation,’ and “‘the lust of 
conquest”’ exhibited by Germany’s foes. The British block- 
ade, it is explained, ‘“‘does not at all affect the military 
power” of Germany, “‘but compels women and children, the 
sick and the aged, to suffer for their country pains and priva- 
tions which endanger the vitality of the nation.” Then fol- 
lows the sentence setting forth Germany’s new purpose: 

“After the attempts to come to an understanding with the 
Entente Powers have been answered by the latter with the an- 
nouncement of an intensified continuation of the war, the Imperial 
Government—in order to serve the welfare of mankind in a 
higher sense and not to wrong its own people—is now compelled 
to continue the fight for existence again forced upon it, with 
the full employment of all the weapons which are at its disposal.” 

A supplementary memorandum explained that while ‘‘Ger- 
many has not so far made unrestricted use of the weapon which 
she possesses in her submarines,” she is, because of the Entente’s 


away from the efforts to bring about peace by reason 
and negotiation, the German authorities announce 
that they will begin this day to run amuck on the high 
seas. A Malay pirate could not have made the an- 
nouncement more brutally....... 

“‘Not only is the indiscriminate sinking of passen- 
ger-vessels on the ocean, with reckless disregard of the loss of 
life among non-combatants, a defiant violation of international 
law and a crime in the eyes of man and God, but it is the most 
insolent attack upon the peace and security of the whole world 
ever made. Upon neutral rights Germany would wipe her feet 
as upon a door-mat. Her own professions and her pledges to 
the United States she would make appear only a blackmailing 
attempt to force us to do her will. 

‘‘We firmly believe that this is the greatest blunder made by 
the German rulers in their two years of heaping blunder upon 
blunder.” 

A reference in the note to the “warm and cordial sympathy” 
for Belgium ‘‘felt in the United States,’ seemed to The Evening 
Post only matched for “utter Dummheit”’ by ‘‘the German 
proposal graciously to permit one American passenger-steamer 
a week to sail for Europe without being sunk on sight. Such 
intolerable dictation, under the guise of a friendly concession, 
could not have been conceived or phrased anywhere but in the 
German Foreign Office—or an insane asylum.’’ The Americana 
answer had been given in advance— 

“‘Such methods of warfare on non-combatants at sea as 
Germany now purposes to renew in an intensified form, she has 
already been officially informed that she can not persist in and 
expect to remain in friendly relations with this country. On 
that point our Government is fully committed and the German 
authorities know it. With their eyes open, they took the risk 
of a breach with the United States. This does not mean that 
the President should meet headlong folly with rashness. Having 























condemned Germany for engulfing Europe in war by a pre- 
cipitate ultimatum, it is not for Americans to clamor for instant 
hostilities. There need be no loss of time in making our position 
absoliftely clear; and, then, on the first overt act we can proceed 
to the step of which the President gave warning less than a year 
ago—namely, to ‘sever diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire altogether.’ 

“* About all this there is every reason for the American Govern- 
ment and the American public to try to keep a cool head. And 
there is no need for the world to be dismayed by the new German 
threats. They are not yet put into execution. In their en- 
tirety, we do not for a moment believe that they can be. 


ed 
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return to the atrocities and barbarivies of submarine warfare,” 
according to The Sun, are, first, thet she really believes it to 
be within her power to starve England into submission, and, 
secondly, that being ‘‘conscious of imminent exhaustion and 
defeat,’ she is willing to draw other neutrals into the fight 
against her in order to “‘yield at last to the inevitable with 
better grace.”” The Sun’s Washington 
that the Teutons have accumulated from 300 to 500 submarines, 
which are expected to cut off all supplies from England and bring 


correspondent hears 





German submarines may run a terrible course of de- 
struction and slaughter. But that they can come any- 
where near fulfilling the proud boast that England 
and France will be absolutely cut off from the ocean, 
and that the foreign commerce of the United States 
will be dwarfed to the pitiful measure indicated by the 
German note, is to our mind wholly incredible. The 
Allies and neutrals are not reduced to helplessness. 
And even if they have to suffer unutterable things at 
the hands of German submarines, let not the German 
Government imagine that in any such way can the 
high spirit of freemen be broken. It were better to 
starve and sink into misery and die a thousand deaths 
than submit to a tyranny based on organized murder.”’ 


The German proclamation, as the New York Tri- 
bune was by no means the only newspaper to observe, 
threw ‘‘a new light on the recalled Lansing explanation 
of President Wilson’s recent peace-note. Mr. Lansing 
told the truth. All the President’s recent peace-ma- 
* neuverings have apparently been for the purpose of stav- 
ing off a break with Germany—of securing peace in 
Europe in order to forestall the disagreeable necessity 
of facing trouble between the United States and Ger- 
many.’’ ‘‘Woodrow Wilson’s peace-movements were 
what they purported to be,” says the more friendly 
Macon Telegraph, ‘‘the last attempt to keep America 
out of war. Seemingly the attempt has failed.” 

A new light is also cast upon the German peace- 














overtures of December 12, the New York Evening Sun 
perceives. They were ‘‘not really a peace-offer, but a 
war-move.”’ 


‘‘They were designed for no purpose under heaven 
save to prepare the way for the announcement made yesterday 
of a return to a policy of wholesale atrocity on the high seas. 
They were carefully framed and worded so as to elicit replies 
from the Entente Powers of such a kind as might serve in the 
German mind for an argument to justify a new campaign in 
violation of the laws of war.” 

Yet the New York Sun observes that Germany ‘‘can not be 
accused of breaking faith with the United States.”” The facts 
are thus stated: 

“On April 20, 1916, after the attack on the Sussex, President 
Wilson through Ambassador Gerard notified the Imperial 
Government at Berlin that unless it should immediately declare 
and effect an abandonment of its then avowed methods of sub- 
marine warfare against passenger- and freight-carrying vessels 
the United States could ‘have no choice but to sever diplo- 
matic relations with the German Empire altogether.’ 

“To this Germany replied on May 5, in a note from Dr. von 
Jagow to Mr. Gerard, that the United States ought to insist 
equally upon the observance by Great Britain of the recognized 
rules of international law; that pending an effort on the part 
of the United States to bring Great Britain to a sense of her 
obligations in tlfis respect Germany would suspend her attacks 
on merchant vessels without warning and without saving human 
lives; but that if the United States did not sueceed in having 
the laws of humanity followed by all belligerents (meaning 
England) ‘the German Government would then be facing a new 
situation in which it must reserve to itself complete liberty of 
decision.’ 

‘Tt is only fair to remember that Germany is now exercising, for 
reasons satisfactory to herself if not to us, that reserved right 
to withdraw her promise of which she notified us at the time.” 


The two possible explanations of Germany’s decision “to 


WAR AGAINST EVERYBODY. 

—Kirby in the New York World 
that nation to its knees inside of two months. To the German 
Reichstag the Imperial Chancellor explained that he had been 
opposing an unrestricted submarine warfare because the time 


was not ripe. But this winter it is. In the first place: 


“The most important fact of all is that the number of our 

submarines has been very considerably increased as compared 
with last spring, and thereby a firm basis for success has been 
established. The second codecisive reason is the bad cereal 
harvest of the world. This fact already confronts England, 
France, and Italy with serious difficulties which by means 
of unrestricted U-boat war will be brought to a point of unbear- 
ableness. . . . If we may now venture to estimate the positive 
advantages of unrestricted U-boat war at a very much higher 
value than last spring, the dangers which arise for us from 
U-boat war have correspondingly decreased since that time. 
The military situation as a whole permits us to accept all the 
consequences which unrestricted U-boat war may bring, and as 
this U-boat war is the means of injuring our enemies the most 
grievously, it must be begun.” 

Yet the New York Globe’ doubts whether Germany’s sub- 
marines can injure her enemies much more grievously than they 
have been doing. Germany, it says, may have many new, 
large, and effective U-boats, and may even “‘increase the number 
of vessels sent to the bottom.” But ‘“‘what is doubtful is that 
disregard of the principles of international law, adoption of even 
greater ruthlessness than ever, will enable her seriously to 
diminish the number of boats using enemy ports.”’ The Globe 
believes ‘‘that the Entente navies and merchant marine will 
find a way to limit their losses whatever desperate measures 


, 


Germany adopts.’ 
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‘SHALL AMERICA JOIN A PEACE-LEAGUE? 


in a great league of nations to enforce peace perilous, 

‘‘immoral,’”’ and ‘‘full of madness,” as Senators Borah 
and Cummins declare; or does it, as the New York World 
affirms, represent the only possible avenue of escape from a 
future staggering under the burden of militarism and dominated 
by the doctrine that might is right? This question, predicts 
the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘may be the paramount issue of the next 
four years, the issue on which the next Presidential election 


T THE PRESIDENT’S DREAM of our future membership 
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NEEDLESS APPREHENSION. 
—Barnett in the Los Angeles Examiner. 


will be fought.”” In his historic address to the Senate on January 
22, the President assumed that ‘‘every lover of mankind, every 
sane and thoughtful man, must take for granted”’ that when 
this war ends there must be established ‘‘some definite concert 
of power which will make it virtually impossible that any such 
catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again.’”’ He dismissed 
as “inconceivable” the idea that ‘‘the people of the United 
States should take no part in that great enterprise,’’ because ‘‘no 
covenant of cooperative peace that does not include the peoples 
of the New World can suffice to keep the future safe against 
war.”’ And in the following words he further declared his 
allegiance to the idea of some sort of league to enforce peace 
when it is once secured: 

“Tt will be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a 
guarantor of the permanency of the settlement so much greater 
than the force of any nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto 
formed or projected, that no nation, no probable combination 
of nations, could face or withstand it. If the peace presently 
to be made is to endure, it must be a peace made secure by the 
organized major force of mankind. . . . I am proposing that all 
nations henceforth avoid entangling alliances which would 
draw them into competition of power, catch them in a net of 
intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs with 
influences intruded from without. There is no entangling 
alliance in a concert of power. When all unite to act in the 
same sense and with the same purpose, all act in the common 
interest and are free to live their own lives under a common 


protection.” 

Nevertheless, opponents of the President’s plan argue that it 
represents a revolutionary departure from our traditional policy 
of ‘‘no entangling alliances” and of aloofness from European 


quarrels. ‘‘Such a league is but another name for an offensive 


and defensive alliance—such as Washington warned us against, 
and such as our whole national history and policy runs counter 
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to,” declares Mr. George W. Wickersham, who was Attorney- 
General in President Taft’s Cabinet. ‘‘The President proposes a 
tremendous departure from the cardinal policies of this Repyblic,”’ 
remarks the Milwaukee Sentinel, which adds: ‘‘It is incredible 
that any such treaty arrangement would come within gun- 
shot of ratification by a two-thirds vote of the Senate.’’ And 
in another Milwaukee paper, Victor L. Berger’s Leader, we read: 


“To be frank, we doubt very much if the American people 
could be induced to assume the responsibility. Their mood is 
to shirk the responsibilities that they now have rather than to 
assume new and greater obligations. We may misjudge the 
popular mind, but the very sentiment which contributed to 
Mr. Wilson’s election—the sentiment of gratitude because we 
have escaped from the war, even at the repeated sacrifice of our 
neutral rights to both groups of belligerents—is a sentiment 
that shirks rather than invites responsibility.” 


Any arrangement which gives us a voice in foreign affairs 
must necessarily give foreign governments a voice in ours, 
thereby involving a surrender of the Monroe Doctrine, argues 
the Philadelphia North American. Moreover, continues the 
same paper— 

‘When all else has been taken into account, there remains 
the certainty that a world league would be an incitement to 
alliances more secret and more selfish than any that have hitherto 
afflicted mankind. Every issue arising would be made the 
subject of desperate intrigue by the natious directly concerned 
to enlist support for their respective contentions, and the 
certain result would be rivalries and animosities worse than 
before.”’ 

To all who are ‘‘carried away by the seraphic beauty of 
President Wilson’s ‘concert of power,’’’ the Washington Times 
recommends a study of the history of the Holy Alliance, ‘‘ which 
was used in the course of a few years to crush the people of 
Naples, Piedmont, and Spain.’”’ The President’s plan, thinks 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, ‘‘might obviate the little wars,’ 
but could not prevent another world-war. Mr. Bryan thinks 
it ‘“‘inconeceivable” that the American people ‘‘should be willing 
to put the American Army and Navy at the command of an 
international council, which would necessarily be controlled by 
European nations.’”’ To Senator Borah ‘the singular and 
startling viciousness of this whole proposition is this ”’: 

‘*We enter the league, we contribute our portion of ships and 
soldiers for a police force of the world, a force large enough and 
strong enough to crush those who do not submit their vital 
interests to arbitration or conciliation. Then some question 
arises as to immigration, citizenship, or of territorial pro- 
pinquity to which we decline as a people to submit, especially 
to a tribunal so preponderatingly in numbers against us. Then 
we have agreed in advance that this foree which we have helped 
to create shall attack and assail us as a people.” 

Senator Cummins, who believes that membership in such a 
league would lead us ‘‘straight to the hell of war,” defines his 
position in these words: 

*‘T affirm, as my belief, that if this country does what the 
President proposes, we will be involved either in almost con- 
tinuous war waged all over the world or we will be engaged in 
almost constant rebellion against the authority which he pro- 
poses to set up Over uS....... 

“The movement to organize a world court and to broaden 
to its extreme limit the field of arbitration has always had my 
cordial approval, and I have never ceased to hope that in the 
progress of time war would become infrequent, if not impossible, 
and it is only when it is attempted to confer upon such a tribunal, 
or league, or sovereignty, it matters not how it is described, 
the power to use armies and navies to enforce its decrees, or 
to make contracts to fight in a quarrel not our own, that my 
opposition begins.” 

In the paragraph last quoted the Senator states the issue on 
which our two leading peace-organizations—the League to 
Enforce Peace and the World’s Court League—part company. 
The latter organization believes in a world-court, modeled after 
the Supreme Court of the United States, ‘‘whose decisions will 
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de supported and carried out by the single greatest force in 
existence—the sheer force of public opinion.” This moves the 
Chicago Evening Post to point out that the decrees of the United 
States Supreme Court do not rest solely upon public opinion 
for enforcement, but have behind them ‘‘the police power of the 
United States, represented by its militia and regular Army.” 
“Tf there is to be a league to enforce peace, America must 
certainly be in it,’’ declares the Syracuse Post-Standard, and 
the Columbus Dispatch agrees that some form of international 
police force is desirable. ‘‘There is nothing to be afraid of in 
the President’s plan,’’ insists the Brooklyn Citizen, and in the 
Atlanta Journal we read: 


‘There is no merit and really no point to the contention that 
the United States should take no part in afuture league of nations 
for preserving peace because to do so would be a breach of our 
traditional policy against ‘entangling alliances’ and a menace to 
the Monroe Doctrine. Between the international concert which 
President Wilson advocates and the ‘entangling alliances’ 
which President Washington feared, there is as wide and as 
vital a difference as between the world of 1917 and the world of 
1796. Then the United States, a young, weak republic, was 
called upon to choose between the web of Europe’s war-diplomacy 
and peaceful isolation. Now the United States, a great Power, 
the greatest of neutrals, is called upon either to bear its part in 
a brave new effort of world-diplomacy for just and durable 
peace, or, shirking responsibility, cling to a moral isolation 
which will become more and more perilous.” 


There are only two sides to this question, declares the New 
_ York World: 


“Hither the world is coming to a plan such as the President 
has proposed or it will remain substantially as it was before the 
beginning of this war, with the peace and welfare of all the 

. peoples at the mercy of any nation that chooses from self- 
interest to exalt the doctrine of domination by force of arms. 
Those, like Senator Cummins, who oppose the President’s plan 
are in favor of the reestablishment of the old order, of which 
Germany was the most powerful exponent. They may profess 
abhorrence of militarism and of Prussianism, but militarism 
and Prussianism are the very institutions that they are main- 
taining, and their lip-service to world-peace is as hollow as all 
other lip-service.”’ 


THE “BLUE-SKY” LAWS UPHELD 
‘T= HORIZON OF GET-RICH-QUICK MEN darkens 





with clouds promptly with the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court that ‘‘blue-sky” laws in Ohio, 
Michigan, and South Dakota are constitutional, remarks the 
Louisville Post, which is among the journals that weleome the 
ruling cordially. Such laws are so called, the press remind us, 
because their purpose is to make impossible the operations of 
promoters whose promises are ‘‘as limitless as the blue sky” 
and about as tangible. They have been enacted in twenty-six 
States, and altho not all exactly alike, observes the Newark 
News, are very similar. From year to year, as imperfections 
appeared, adds this journal, they have been amended ‘‘so that 
what originally appeared likely to be an onerous discrimination 
or burden upon interstate dealers in, or buyers of, securities has, 
in nearly all cases, been done away with.’””’ The New York 
Journal of Commerce explains that, to prevent the sale of fraudu- 
lent or deceptive issues of stock, security commissioners or 
other public officials are authorized to examine securities, pros- 
pectuses, and such information, and to license dealers to trade 
in issues considered lawful. Generally, certain securities are 
exempt, we are told, such as those listed on regular exchanges, 
those of banks, trust-companies, building and loan companies, 
those relating to real-estate transactions, and some others. 
Dealings in promissory notes and commercial paper or mere 
buying and selling between individuals are not included in the 
provisions of the law. 
The point made against the “‘ blue-sky” laws was that ‘‘corpor- 
ate securities are instrumentalities of commerce and subject 
only to national regulation,’’ but Mr. Justice McKenna, handing 


down the decision, took the ground that the States are empow- 
ered to deal with the question of fraudulent transactions within 
their jurisdiction. And The Journal of Commerce goes on to 
say that the ‘‘danger is that the exercise of State authority may 
be carried too far or made discriminating in what is regarded as 
the interest of the State taking action.’’ In the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, to which Mr. Justice McReynolds alone dissented, 
according to Washington dispatches, we read the following: 

‘Prevention of deception is within the competency of Gov- 
ernment. The integrity of securities representative of property 
in distant States can only be assured by the probity of the dealers 
in them and the information they are required to give. This 
assurance the States deemed necessary for their welfare to require 
and that requirement is not unreasonable or inappropriate. 

“We can not stay the hands of Government upon a con- 
sideration of the impolicy of its legislation. Every new regu- 
lation of business meets challenge. But the policy of a State 
and its expression in laws must vary with circumstances. 

“The statutes burden honest business, it is true, but burden 
it only that unde? its forms dishonest business may not be done. 
Expense may thereby be caused and inconvenience but to 
arrest the power of the State by such considerations would make 
it impotent to discharge its functions. It costs something to 
be governed.” 

Of course, ‘‘blue-sky”’ laws in Ohio have naturally not been 
popular with “‘certain kinds of men and organizations, because 
they interfere with their kind of business,’”’ observes the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, but now that their objections have been 
swept away by the highest judicial authority, as soon as the laws 
can again be put in complete operation there may be expected 
‘‘a renewed popular confidence in the securities which the 
market offers.”” And the Cleveland Leader points out that the 
action of the Supreme Court will avert many losses to possible 
victims of deception, and thus leave more money for use in 
legitimate business and securities. Moreover, the decision is 
‘fan affirmation of the right of law-making bodies to protect 
individuals against their own folly or carelessness when they are 
exposed to temptation of a fraudulent or dubious nature.’’ The 
Toledo Blade recalls that the “‘ blue-sky ”’ laws of Ohio, Michigan, 
and South Dakota had all been held unconstitutional by lower 
Federal courts, and thinks that most people are agreed that the 
Supreme Court has ruled on the side of right, and that “‘inci- 
dentally they are probably agreed it is more progressive than 
the inferior Federal courts.’’ Similarly, the Columbus Ohio 
State Journal says that the ‘‘legal technicalities set up by the 
defeated interest have been swept aside by a forward-looking 
court, and the hard-fought case has been decided by its merits, 
as the honest layman sees them.’’ The Detroit Free Press 
believes the upholding of the ‘‘blue-sky’’ law will be extremely 
welcome to Michigan, if for nothing more than its effect in 
clearing up a situation of uncertainty in which everybody 
concerned in transferring securities found himself inextricably 
ensnarled, and this journal adds: 

“There is much difference of opinion as to the merits of the 
legislation covered by the law, but the opinion of The Free Press 
has been that it is one of the so-called progressive policies 
which is beneficent in promise. Much depends on its adminis- 
tration, of course; in the hands of a wise official it should operate 
to prevent a great deal of avoidable pecuniary loss among those 
who ean least afford to lose money and who are most apt to 
lose it—the untrained in finance’s ways, always the easiest 
victims of unscrupulous and irresponsible promoters.” 

The Detroit Journal considers it fortunate. for Michigan 
at large and for the newspapers in particular that a decision 
has been finally reached in the vexed question, for “‘up to now 
the responsibility of judging the’ merits of stock issues has 
virtually been placed upon the newspapers by those concerns 
which disputed the right of the commission to pass upon their 
issues.”’ Now the State’s power is affirmed, its responsibility 
fixt, and the commission has ‘‘no small task if justice is to be 
done both to enterprise and to capital.” 
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MR. KITCHIN REDRAWS AN OLD LINE 

‘¢-wS THE HONORABLE CLAUDE KITCHIN an Ameri- 

can citizen or only Representative in Congress from North 

Carolina?”’ sharply asks the New York Evening Sun 
(Ind.), which is among the newspapers that resent his argument 
in caucus in favor of the Administration’s Emergency Revenue 
Bill. The utterance of the majority leader of the House, which 
has stirred opposition to ‘‘taxation according to location,” was 
addrest to a group of insurgent Southern Democrats and pub- 
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“THE NEW FREEDOM "—FROM TAXATION. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


lished in a Washington dispatch to the New York Times as 
follows: 

“*You can tell your people that practically all of this tax will 
go north of Mason and Dixon’s line. The preparedness agita- 
tion has its hotbed in such cities as New York. This bill levies 
a tax on those who have been clamoring for preparedness and 
are benefiting because of preparedness appropriations.” 

A later dispatch to The Times relates that when confronted 
on the floor of the House with this report of his statement, 
Mr. Kitchin declared: ‘‘I did not say that, but I will say here 
that I think I said something like this: ‘That these taxes will 
go to pay appropriations, practically all, or most of which will 
go north of Mason and Dixon’s line’; and I will say that now; 
that is, appropriations for preparedness, shipvards, munitions- 
makers, ete., will go to the benefit of those classes who happen 
to live north of Mason and Dixon’s line, altho I did not use 
in my speech last night the term, ‘Mason and Dixon’s line.’”’ 
In the debate as recorded by the Times correspondent, Mr. 
Kitchin suggested, moreover, that ‘‘all these fellows who live in 
the localities which will pay the large part of this tax can get 
rid of it by moving down to my town of Scotland Neck and 
spending a little bit of it there.’’ In the absence of Southern 
comment we must content ourselves with seeing what the North 
has to say. The Boston Journal (Ind.), published in a city which 
once resented oversea taxation rather violently, considers Mr. 
Kitehin’s stand as showing ‘‘sectionalism in its ugliest colors,” 


and adds: 


“The North must pay for national ‘preparedness because the 
North believes in national defense, while the South is indifferent. 
The North is also buying some handsome marble post-offices 
for Southern villages, and is dredging some forgotten Southern 
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creeks; but the South is exempt from paying for anything. 
Sectionalism works only in one direction. lately. The North, 
chiefly, has paid for the war between the States,'and paid will- 
ingly, with no thought of sectionalism. But the country is 
not united and it never will be united while such sectionalists as 
Kitchin hold positions as superintendents and foremen of the 
national destiny.” 

So far as ‘‘pecuniary injustice’”’ is concerned, remarks the 
Boston Transcript (Ind. Rep.), the North is able to stand it, and 
“if Southern politicians are so mean-spirited that they want 
to be treated as paupers and have the North pay the cost of 
the Government and of governmental ‘protection of them, well 
and good, but we prefer to believe that they misrepresent their 
constituencies.’””’ The North is sufficiently energetic: and pros- 
perous to bear the burden, but the ‘“‘moral injustice of the thing 
should not be and will not be permanently endured.” The 
Indianapolis News (Ind.) thinks that no one who studies the 
Revenue Bill can doubt that Mr. Kitchin’s remark to the in- 
surgent Southern Democrats is true in fact. As he sees pre- 
paredness it is a ‘‘sectional question,’ but the people of New 
York believed that the nation should be better prepared against 
a foreign foe, and also thought that New York was really a part 
of the country that was to be defended, and The News proceeds: 

“That, we think, is the feeling of the American people, broadly 
speaking. They believe that American soil everywhere ought 
to be made as safe as possible against an invader. But New- 
Yorkers ‘have been clamoring for preparedness,’ and, therefore, 
such is the argument, they ought to pay the bill. Whether 
they are to be taxed for preparedness, or fined for ‘clamoring’ - 
for it, is a question. Doubtless both ideas were present in 
Mr. Kitehin’s mind. 

‘The House leader condemns his own bill when he admits, 
or, rather, proudly avows that it is sectional. If this theory 
were carried to its legitimate and logical conclusion, the people 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line would be exempt from taxa- 
tion altogether. On the theory that only those who wanted cer- 
tain things should be taxed for them, the cost of publie build- 
ings and river and harbor improvement would be paid only 
by those of the localities who got the buildings or improvements. 
It is a fine sort of nationalism that is exhibited by Mr. Kitchin.” 

A mocking critic of Mr. Kitchin is the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.), which says that according to his ‘“‘new principle 
of political economy ”’ those who ‘‘clamor for”’ legislation and get 
it ‘“‘should foot the appropriation bills passed for it.” In the 
view of this daily the Kitchin doctrine of taxation is ‘‘ beauti- 
ful, simple, great,” and it can not be ‘‘confined to preparedness” 
because ‘‘its majestic scope embraces more matters than even 
Mr. Kitchin in the throes of his creative impulse can have fore- 
seen.’’ Nevertheless the Representative from North Carolina 
has a stanch defender in the New York World (Dem.), which 
admits that when he spoke as he did in caucus he said a ‘‘fool- 
ish thing’ but one ‘“‘exactly as foolish as the old Republican 
complaint against the individual income tax that it would be 
borne chiefly by the people of New York,” and this journal adds: 

“‘That the Republicans of Congress should fall back upon this 
remark in their fight against the new Revenue Bill reveals the ‘ 
poverty of their case. Such a tax is being levied by the leading 
belligerents in ‘the European War for war-purposes and against 
excessive corporate profits made possible by war. It can as 
warrantably and justly be levied in this country for prepared- 
ness purposes against war, on excessive profits made possible 
by actual war abroad. 

“The tax is paid by those who have the excess profits, as 
the income tax is paid by those who have the excess incomes. 
But the profits, as the income, are contributed by the whole 
country and its business abroad, and not by any one section in 
proportion to its tax payments, and if there is any way to levy 
a tax on wealth which must not largely be paid where wealth 
is mostly domiciled, we should like to know what that way is. 

“As represented by reactionary Republicans in Congress, 
American wealth is still possest of the sniveling and privileged 
spirit which possest English wealth in the earlier days of Lloyd- 
George. Now English wealth is hailing Lloyd-George as the 
savior of the nation. What American wealth seems to need 
most is a dose of Lloyd-George.”’ 
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ALBA B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Convention, 

Which, he said, was held ‘to increase the 
common sum of knowledge of the methods 
necessary to extend permanently and profitably 
both to ourselves and to our foreign cousins 
the overseas commerce of the United States.’’ 





ROBERT DOLLAR, 
Shipowner. 

“The Republicans for years did their worst to 
hurt the merchant marine, and the only differ- 
ence between them and the Democrats was that 
the Democrats were better figurers, and when 
they took hold of us they did a better job.” 


THREE MEN WHO SPOKE WITH AUTHORITY AT PITTSBURG. 


JAMES A. FARRELL, 
Chairman of the Foreign Trade Council. 


‘We can render an invaluable service to the 
establishment of lasting concord among the 
peoples of the world by setting our faces against 
anything that looks to the perpetuation of 
commercial war in peace.” 











HOW TO WIN TRADE AFTER THE WAR 


RACE for the trade of the world, we have been told, 

‘will start the minute peace is declared.’’ And our 

chances of winning it do not seem to be considered 
any too brilliant. Hence the, demand voiced at the recent 
Foreign Trade Convention in Pittsburg, and summarized by the 
Chicago Herald, ‘‘that Ameritan business be put on an equality 
with the European competition which is certain to be even 
stronger than ever before.’’ Our President, it is true, has held 
that when peace comes the United States will be in a better 
position to compete in the world’s markets than any other 
country. But the editor of The North American Review is one 
of those who hold an opposite idea. Our European competitors, 
he says, rely first upon their own greatly increased efficiency, 
and secondly, ‘‘upon the poverty of constructive thought at 
Washington to harass and impede the enterprise of the rest of 
the country.’”’ The central fact in all the European preparations 
for trade after the war, says the Chicago paper already quoted, 
“is government. That will be an integral part of the great 
machinery of business. For Washington to stand apart and 
not afford American enterprise the aid and comfort it needs will 
be to impose a handicap which hardly any efforf can overcome.” 
The Federal Government, demands the New York Herald, must 
act at once to ‘‘remove those disadvantages imposed by domestic 
legislation and foreign discrimination which now hamper our 
overseas traders.’’ And the two chief purposes of the Pittsburg 
convention, as evinced by the reports and addresses presented, 
were to widen popular interest in our foreign trade and to point 
out just what the Government can do to help. 

The first demand on the Government was, as_ stated in the 
press, ‘‘a bargaining tariff which will permit retaliation for unjust 
discrimination and concession for valuable concession.’”’ As Mr. 
Straight observed on the first day of the convention, ‘‘our 
present tariff laws are inadequate from both points of view.” 

Then there is the Webb Bill to permit cooperation in foreign 
trade. It has already passed the House of Representatives. 
The National Foreign Trade Council, in their report to the 
Pittsburg convention, urged its passage by the Senate before the 
adjournment of Congress on March 3, as necessary to avert a 
disastrous condition of ‘‘European cooperation vs. American 


compelled competition’’ after the war. Quoting further from 


the report, as reprinted in the press dispatches: 

“The doubt, amounting to prohibition, of the right to co- 
operate, enables foreign buyers, playing American producers 
one against another, to obtain American raw materials cheaper 
than American buyers, which, with the lower European labor 
cost, gives the European merchandise fabricated therefrom 
an added advantage in competition with American goods. 
Inability to cooperate thus confers upon our competitors a 
practical subsidy. Cooperation in export selling is imperative 
to meet the proposed post-bellum cooperative buying, not only 
by groups of European industries, but even by governments, 
with the object of controlling prices.” 

In the creation of the Federal Reserve system, the Government 
has already done something for foreign trade, said Mr. Festus J. 
Wade, the St. Louis banker, and while under it ‘“‘we may not 
wrest the financial supremacy of the world from Europe, we 
will be a potent factor in it.””, Mr. Wade told his hearers not 
to be afraid of investing in belligerent Government bonds. 
For stupendous as is the present debt of the warring nations, it 
must be remembered that they ‘“‘have at this time only borrowed 
three-fourths of 1 per cent. of their national wealth.’”’ Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson, a New York banker, asserted that after the 
war banking in foreign trade will be more competitive and 
European bankers more dangerous competitors. For one thing, 
said Mr. Pierson, ‘‘we are without a national theory concerning 
the relation of government to business,” and ‘“‘this will give 
European banking a distinct advantage over us in the foreign 


field.” But Mr. Pierson knows of ‘‘no legislative panacea” 
for these ills. The remedy must be applied by business men and 
bankers; ‘‘of Government we ask only a sympathetic under- 


standing of our troubles and freedom from unreasonable 
restrictions.” Mr. W. B. Fleming, an adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State at Washington, told the Pittsburg convention that 
American foreign investment must not only be financed by Am- 
erica, but must be taken care of by proper commercial treaties. 

When Mr. Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works of Philadelphia, took the chair to preside over 
the convention, he referred feelingly to the need of restoring 
“the American flag to its once proud position on the seven seas.” 
At the session devoted to shipping the La Follette Seamen’s Law 
was denounced with characteristic vigor by Capt. Robert Dollar, 
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the San Francisco shipowner. President J. W. Powell, of the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, also paid his respects to 
this law, but spoke more favorably of the more recent Ship- 
Purehasc Act. By the appointment of the Shipping Board, 
he said, shipping is “‘for the first time elevated to a position of 
prime importance.” 

So much for what the Government should do. 
necessary, in the opinion of the men conspicuous at the Pittsburg 
convention, that all of us should realize the importance of foreign 
trade. The steady and rapid growth of our foreign trade 
during the past quarter-century, as shown by figures presented 
at Pittsburg, impresses the New York Commercial: 


It is no less 


‘‘In the decade ended in 1894 exports of domestic merchandise 
averaged $800,000,000 a year, in the following {ten years they 
averaged $1,210,000,000, and in the decade preceding the war 
they averaged $1,920,000,000. In the last fiscal year of that 
decade ended June 3C, 1914, they reached a total of $2,340,- 
000,000. At the end of the calendar year 1916 our exports 
rose to a seale of six billion dollars a year and our exports of 
munitions of war alone exceeded the average yearly exports 
of the decade preceding the war.” 

Since normally half our exports are agricultural products, 
the farmer ought to be the citizen most interested in foreign 
trade, yet he knows and eares less about the underlying forces 
in foreign trade than any other, said Mr. B. F. Harris, an 
‘corn-belt farmer.” 


‘ 


Illinois banker who described himself as a 
This has been due, he thinks, largely to the fact that farm- 
sold But in the 
us farm-products may meet dis- 


products ‘“‘have practically themselves.” 
conditions soon to confront 
criminatory tariffs and cooperative buying, and the farmer 
should be prepared for the emergency. 

Ways and means of earrying on the actual business of exporting 
were of course discust and demonstrated at Pittsburg. It was 


explained that specific derelictions on the part of American 
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exporters have been used in foreign countries as the basis for 
generalizations highly disereditable to all American trade. The 
foreign press in South America, said an Associated Press repre- 
sentative fresh from a trip there, is making the utmost use of 
these things, of the Monroe Doctrine, of our ‘imperialistic 
attitude,’ and of the treatment of negroes in our Southern 
States. This, he said, must be met by the right sort of pub- 
licity. And a report read by President Farrell, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Trade Council, asserted that the high percentage of repeat 
orders is proof enough of the excellence of our merchandise. 
With many other papers, the New York Evening Post wel- 
comes the awakening to the importance of our foreign trade, 
but it warns us to ‘‘keep our heads level,’ and in particular 
not to become possest with the idea of ‘‘commercial supremacy.”’ 
We should proceed to get our fair share of trade after the war, 
says the Pittsburg Leader, but ‘in a spirit of sympathy and real 
helpfulness to the victims of the war.” This radical Pittsburg 
daily joins the conservative New York Journal of Commerce 
in commendation of Mr. Farrell for his words at the convention 
banquet when he said, as quoted in the Pittsburg Dispatch: 


“Tn presence of the gigantic needs of the war-swept territories 
in Europe and of their poverty-stricken populations, any ap- 
plication of the old-time methods of competition sounds trivial. 

-“*Cooperation on the broadest and most generous seale, and 
in the most sympathetic spirit, must be the rule, if economic 
recovery is to be quick and thorough. We shall greatly facili- 
tate international cooperation for the general welfare of the 
world by establishing a cooperative system of selling in foreign 
trade among ourselves. We shall greatly lessen the possibility 
of perpetuating in the domain of commerce the bitterness and 
hatred engendered by the war if we refuse to be drawn into any 
convention, agreement, or understanding that would make us 
parties to a boycott of the commerce of any of the nations now 
arrayed against each other.”’ 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THat Treasury deficit is the real leak.— Wall Street Journal. 

We should greet with cheers a tax on excess prophets.—New York Sun. 

It has cost this country $200,000,000 not to get Villa dead or alive.— 
New York Sun. 

NotTinG the Russian advance across the River Aa, the Wichita Beacon 
wonders where that can Bb. 

THOSE hundreds of thousands of massacred Armenians have peace with- 
out victory.—Philadelphia North American. 

ONE of the best-known champions of the freedom-of-the-seas idea was 
Capt. William Kidd.—Chicago Tribune. 


WHITE Howsk pickets represent Watchful Waiting come home to roost.— 
Toledo Blade. 

THE Stars and Stripes and the cost of living will soon be raised in Danish 
West Indies.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

WoMEN of thirteen States now have Presidential suffrage. There’s 
nothing unlucky in that.— Wichita Beacon. 

THE Kaiser says that Germany will obtain peace by the sword, but he 
doesn’t specify whose sword.—Philadelphia North American. 

GERMANY may consent to peace without victory since her victory without 

peace seems somewhat unsatisfactory. 





No, Villaisn’t dead—but he nearly died 
laughing.—Philadelphia NorthAmerican. 


WHEN baseball becomes unionized 
we suppose the umpires will be made 
walking delegates, so they can call 


strikes.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE new Austrian Ambassador as- 
sures us that he comes as a friend. 
It isn’t how they come so much as how 
they go.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

MR. WILSON says universal military 
is a question ‘“‘not to be set- 

So it is not like 
Cleveland Leader. 


service 
tled ex cathedra.” 
universal peace. 














—New York Sun. 

PEACE without victory! How the 
President must have enjoyed all the 
tie games the old Princeton eleven 
played!—Syracuse Post-Standard. 

THE trouble with this “ peace - be- 
tween-equals”’ theory is that Germany 
isnot yet convinced that she has any 
equals.—Philadelphia North American. 





PRESIDENT WILSON says he is op- 
posed to compulsory military service. 
Now if he will only rid us of compul- 
sory taxation he can have a third term. 
—Cleveland Leader. 













BELGIUM must inevitably regard Eh A New YoRK paper yesterday 
‘*peace without victory”’ as an idea rf a " vn printed a picture of the crookedest 
that would be much better if it had _ \\ Juabeay street in New York, and oddly enough 
been thought of earlier.— Washington — aT it wasn’t the street you thought it 
Star. ae was at all— Buffalo News. 

How those German commerce-raiders ZA, Sixty thousand persons hit Sunday's 
get by the British blockade seems to be Ze HN sawdust trail at Boston. Any one fa- 
a good deal of a mystery, but maybe | Z P i \ miliar with Boston’s streets won't 
the British crews were at tea at the / y wonder that they hanker to try the 
time. ndianapolis News. | straight path. — Philadelphia North 

“TReY were named,” says the Louis- American. 
ville Courier-Journal, ‘‘ New York, Chi- ONE of the scenes enacted at a 
cago, St. Louis, New Orleans. They fashionable entertainment — recently 
are called N’ Yawk or N’ Yarrick, ‘— shows the figures on a magazine-cover 
Chicargo, Sint Louee, Newer Leans.’ CONSTANTINE 18 STILL UNABLE TO SEE HOW GREECE “coming to life."” Nothing was said 
And-—-er—might one mention Looah- [8 GOING TO BE BENEFITED BY ENTERING THE WAR. about the text inside the magazine.- 


Clereland Plain Dealer. 


vul? 


~Darling in the Des Moines Register. 


New York Evening Post. 
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BURYING THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


66 HE FUNERAL ORATION of the Monroe Doctrine 
was contained in President Wilson’s peace-address 
to the Senate,’ says the Madrid Epoca, and in 

offering to guarantee peace based upon the terms he then out- 

lined, he also jettisoned Washington’s policy of avoiding 

“entangling alliances.’”” The message, continues the 

“is at once an expression of its author’s idealistic sentiments 


’ 


Epoca, 


and an announcement of greater 


“Monroe Doctrine for the World,’ which it characterizes as 
“hopelessly that ‘“‘the’ old Monroe 
Doctrine was maintained by the aid of the British Navy,’ and 
sarcastically inquires, ‘‘Is there to be anything so brutal behind 


visionary.”’ It asserts 


the new version?” The three European organs that have given 
the President enthusiastic and unqualified support are all of a 
The Berlin Zukunft, the organ of the 

brilliant and radical Maximilian 


peculiarly idealistic type. 





intervention by the United States 
in European polities.”” This view 
also obtains in Russia, where, 
despite the cordial indorsement 
of the Foreign Office, the Presi- 
dent’s have received a 
somewhat hostile commentary in 
the press. The Petrograd Novoye 
Vremya that Mr. Wilson 
has cast away the security of the 
Monroe Doctrine for a dream. 
It writes: 


views 


says 


‘*Apparently President Wilson 
repudiates the principle of the 
balance of power and seeks to 
establish some kind of interna- 
tional authority. Does President - 
Wilson admit that the system 
should also operate in America? 
What becomes of the Monroe 
Doctrine?” 

But perhaps the severest critic 
of the President hails from neu- 








Harden, deplores the German 
habit ‘‘of judging all things by 
such catchwords as ‘money 
trust,’ ‘electioneering tactics,’ 


or ‘the Monroe Doctrine,’”’ and 
thus eulogizes the President and 


his ideals: 


“Whether this path be trod- 
den sooner or later, gladly or 
timidly, or whether his counsel 
be treated scornfully and rejected 
to-morrow, we ean not to-day 
foretell, but it is certain that no 
storms of time can ever carry 
away this message. It will con- 
tinue to work in the secret 
depths of men’s souls and must 
gradually so increase the numbers 
of those longing for a righteous 
peace that in countries with self- 
reliant peoples no power can 
long resist it.’’ 





Turning to the President him- 
self, the Zukunft writes: 


‘‘A man of this type will smile 








tral .Switzerland, where the 
Zurich Nachrichten takes him 


roundly to task for ‘meddling 
in affairs in which he 
concern,” and it proceeds to say 


has no 


of the former professor of history: 


“President Wilson violates the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine 
in pretending to meddle with European concerns, the more so 
as he is totally ignorant of the principles and basis of European 
states, their history and their development.” 

In Paris we find the same disposition to think that the Monroe 
Doctrine is a thing of the past. L’@uvre is quite excited about 
it and politely hints that America should not interfere in Euro- 
pean affairs. The phrase, ‘“‘peace without victory,’ stirs its 
ire and it heads its columns with two squibs which read: 

‘*** Peace must be a peace without victory,’ says President 
Wilson. And underneath: ‘Let Europeans not mix them- 
selves up in our affairs,’ said President Monroe.” 

The Journal des Débais remarks that the Monroe Doctrine 
implies reciprecity and that if America “‘insists on enterifig 
European politics,’’ then she gives Europe a similar right to 
intervene in American affairs. It continues: 

“This move is just as extraordinary in form as in its basic 
conception. Wilson insists on the réle which is incumbent 
upon the American nation in the conclusion of peace and the 
establishment of a world status. But peace without victory 
would be a peace in which the aggressors would be treated on the 
same footing as the victims. President Wilson’s principles of 
justice and morality ought to prevent:a wish of this sort.” 


The London Daily Mail pours scorn on the President’s new 


SWORD AND PEN. 
WILSON (to Humanity)—‘‘ Madam, I can’t find my sword, 
but did you ever see a finer pen?” 
—Cape Times (Cape Town, South Africa). 


at the nursery-stories about Ger- 
man vengeance, German struggle 
for world-dominion, and German 
yearning for South America. 
He will feel himself even in the 
most difficult undertaking the 
servant of humanity, and will seek the point where he can com- 
bine this service with that due his own country. 

“Only one more ambition can still entice him, namely, to 
reach the never-clouded summits from which the figures of the 
benefactors of humanity illumine the history of the world.” 


Only one English daily of the first rank has cordially indorsed 
the President, and that is the Manchester Guardian, long the 
exponent of a certain sort of pacifism. The Guardian says: 

“It is a splendid policy, nobly exprest. How will it be re- 
ceived? By the peoples everywhere we can not doubt joyfully; 
by men of good-will and enlightenment everywhere not less 
joyfully and with a clear perception that this is no vision of 
Utopia, but a well thought-out and justly framed scheme of a 
man in a great position and versed in great affairs. 


The London Daily News, which alone among the London 


dailies violently protested against England’s entry into the 


war, is the organ of the left wing of the Radical party and the 
antivivisection, and many other 


apostle .of antivaccination, 


similar ideas. It is enthusiastic in support of any antiwar 
proposal, and is the only journal which attempts to excuse the 
President’s phrase “‘ peace without victory.” It says: 
‘ 
“It is open to the purists to seize on thé assertion that the 
statements from both groups of belligerents “have implied that 


the coming peace must be a peace without victory. Extracted 
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from the context, that phrase might seem to invite comparison 
with one or two unfortunately ambiguous passages in previous 
speeches and notes emanating from the White House; but 
observation of the sentences immediately following makes it 
clear that President Wilson is laying down a principle that goes 


little, if at all, beyond the declaration made to him by the Allies’ 


a fortnight ago, that they never contemplated the extermination 
or political disappearance of the German people and that the 
peace they seek is based on liberty, justice, and fidelity to inter- 
national engagements. On that declaration President Wilson’s 
address is a comprehensive and illuminating commentary.” 


The predominant opinion in Germany is that our Monroe 
Doctrine places us in the position of an ‘‘eternal onlooker,”’ while 
the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger de- 
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INTER-ALLY FRICTION 


SHARP SPUR, continually applied by France and 
A England, is necessary to keep Russia in the war, say 
the German publicists, and we are told that the cordial 
reception given to President Wilson’s peace-efforts by official 
Russia is due to the bureaucracy’s desperate need of peace. 
Dr. N. Risow, the Bulgarian Minister at the Court of Berlin, 
whose acquaintance with Russia is long and close, tells us that 
the Czar’s Empire is on the verge of an internal cataclysm. He 
states his views at length in the Berliner Tageblatt, and says: 
“That country of ‘possible impossibilities and irreconcilable 
contradictions,’ as Russia is 
characterized by her great satiri- 





scribes the President as ‘‘the 
animated theorist.’”” The Essen 
General Anzeiger warns us that 
we had better keep out of the 
negotiations, and proceeds: 


“Germany regards sympa- 
thetically the ideal of a restora- 
tion of a balance of power, but 
the balance must not be main- 
tained only to the advantage of 
England. Germany demands a 
place in the sun. She can not, 
moreover, share Mr. Wilson’s 
optimism regarding the non- 
destructive intentions of the 
Entente. Mr. Wilson’s principles 
are those of an onlooker, not of a 
participant in the struggle, and 
in any case his present views are 
very different from those held 
previously by America in her 
own wars. 

‘On two points at least Ger- 
many’s reply must be definite. 
Our way to peace can’ not be 
taken via an American revision 
of peace-conditions. Also Presi- 








eal writers, is like a voleano on 
the eve of eruption. This is 
shown by Russian press reports 
and by other accounts of the pro- 
ceedings of the Duma, despite 
obliteration by the Russian cen- 
sor of some of the truth. Ap- 
parently the Entente decided to 
attempt directly to influence Rus- 
sian public opinion. The British 
Ambassador, Sir George Bu- 
chanan, delivered public speeches 
in order to revive Russian con- 
fidence in victory and in En- 
gland. These speeches remain- 
ing without effect, England, 
France, and Italy felt obliged to 
allow Premier Trepoff to make 
the solemn declaration that the 
Dardanelles definitely had been 
promised to Russia. This ma- 
neuver having made no impres- 
sion, the Entente donned the 
lion’s garb, assumed the attitude 
of victors, and sent the answer to 
President Wilson because it was 
afraid of a general paralysis in 
Russia.” 








dent Wilson’s plan to constitute 
a force capable of assuring the 
genuineness of the agreements 
strikes us as being quite beyond 
the bounds of practicability. 
The preliminary conditions for 
such an establishment would be a dissolution of world-Powers, 
and this could not be achieved without the abandonment of al- 
liances, but of such abandonment we can not dream at present.” 





ENGLAND AS THE BAR TO’ PEACE—Some sections of 
German opinion incline to the idea that the Powers of the 
Entente would gladly entertain peace-propositions did not 
England constantly force them into a bellicose position. The 
countries cited as being eminently desirous of peace are Russia 
and Italy, where financial conditions are represented as critical 
and entirely controlled by England. This view is set forth by 
the Berlin Tagliche Rundschau when it writes: 


‘“We have asked for the peaceful termination of this war, 
which we have not desired, and for which we made no prepara- 
tions. After the refusal which we have experienced we must, 
to adopt Clausewitz’s warning, sunder ourselves from the 
childish hope that we can exorcise the rage of a tyrant by vol- 
untary disarmament. 

“England can only be conquered by might, never by arrange- 
ment or negotiation. England is the world-tyrant, which 
has led the nations into this war, and which alone maintains 
the continuance of the war until she has accomplished her 
object—the final removal of a dangerous competitor. It is 
England we must make to suffer if we are to have peace. But 
in order, to do this, to again adopt a sentence of Clausewitz, 
we must liberate ourselves from an unreasoning want of con- 
fidence ‘in the powers which God has given us. Hitherto we 
have stood up against a world of enemies. Whether they will 
or not, we shall compel them to reason. And God will con- 
tinue to be with us.” 


AN ITALIAN VIEW. 
The motive force that pulls the wires. 


Dr. Risow passes on to explain 
why the Russian nation, as a 
whole, exhibits only a lukewarm 
interest in the war: 


—Numero (Turin). 


‘‘Contemporary Russia is divided into three parts. The first 
is the Emperor’s Russia, that is, the present régime, at the head 
of which is the Emperor, who, despite all his bellicose proclama- 
tions, is much more interested in maintaining the rule of his 
house and the present régime than in the war. 

“The second is liberal Russia, represented by the ‘progres- 
sive bloc,’ which forms a majority of the Duma and advocates 
war until victory is attained, not because it believes in victory 
or because it believes the continuation of the war to be neces- 
sary, but because it hopes to obtain a constitutional and par'ia- 
mentary Government by French and English aid. 

“The third -is the Russia of the laboring classes, the work- 
ingmen, farmers, socialists, and others, represented in the Duma 
by the parties of the Extreme Left, who want peace, liberty, 
and land for agricultural work. Their ideas are proclaimed 
by Maxim Gorky, who demands peace because he does not 
believe in victory. 

‘‘A compromise of these three Russian divisions is improb- 
able, if not impossible. Only a miracle could reconcile these 
‘irreconcilable contradictions.’”’ 

These views receive a certain support even in Russia itself, 
where, despite the strict press censorship, it is possible to read 
between the lines. For example, the Petrograd Novoye Vremya 
accuses Germany and her agents in Russia of attempting to 
cause dissensions between Russia and her allies. It writes: 


‘*By means of dark rumors, ridicule, and even open perversion, 
they have spread the thought that our Allies are prosecuting 
not a real but a sham war; they let it be understood that the 
war is being protracted on purpose; that the object of that 
deliberate slowness is the exhaustion not only of Germany but 
of Russia as well; that we are left without help at most critical 
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moments; that after reducing us to complete exhaustion our 
allies, on the day of the conclusion of peace, will refuse us our 
legitimate claims; that the only way out of such a situation is 
the conclusion of a separate peace with Germany. ..... . 

“The war at the present time is prosecuted not alone by the 
Government and its permanent organs. It is prosecuted by the 
whole nation. Its mood and views have, therefore, no less 
significance for success than the intentions of the Government. 
Rumors and tales, if they fall upon receptive soil, become . . . 
a real weapon. The best, and perhaps the only, reliable means 
of combating their pernicious influence is their open and unre- 
stricted discussion in the press. Unfortunately, the Russian 
press do not have the possibilities necessary for that, and the 
rumors, which all the nine censorships are powerless to check, 
have spread and bred like toad- 


SWITZERLAND TREMBLING 


ERVOUS TENSION exists in the Helvetian Republic, 
where apprehension is exprest lest the Teutonic armies 
might seek to turn the flank of their French adversaries 

by making a sudden dash through Switzerland and a descent 
upon the fortress of Belfort, one of the French strongholds, 
which would give an invader a key to Paris. The Journal'de 
Genéve says: 

‘Rumors are in circulation in Switzerland concerning the 
eventuality of a brutal blow to be struck by Germany in the most 
rapid manner possible against the Swiss territory, for the purpose 
of obtaining a military success 
over the Allies, which would force 





stools in a dark and marshy 
place.” 

The Allied press return the 
compliment, and we hear stories 
of dissensions between the Kaiser 
and the new Emperor of Austria, 
and are told how Bulgaria is on 
the verge of deserting the Central 
Powers. Such tales have to be 
received with caution, but some 
light on Bulgaria is afforded by 
statements of the press and cor- 
respondents in its capital. Fol- 
lowing the recent visit of Czar 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria to the 
German General Headquarters, 
the Berlin Vossische Zeitung 
thought it opportune to publish 
a dispatch from its Sofia corre- 
spondent in which he stated with 
some emphasis that ‘Bulgaria 
cares nothing about a policy of 
sentiment and is only willing to 








them to make peace.” 


The whole question of a threat- 
ened invasion of Switzerland and 
all that it implies is excellently 
summarized, from the Allied view- 
point, by the Montreal Weekly 
Witness, which writes: 


“There is an active mobiliza- 
tion of the Swiss Army, and there 
is a story that the Germans are 
massing off the Swiss boundary at 
Basel, which is within a mile or 
two of the boundary of Alsace, 
held by the Germans and claimed 
by the French. It was in Alsace 
that the French made their first 
unsuccessful forward movement. 
The Germans may expect to meet 
the French there again, or they 
may mean to attack them there. 
But the Swiss, after the experi- 
ence of Belgium, evidently do 
not feel safe with a German army 
there. The Germans look on 
German Switzerland as a bit of 
unredeemed Germany. Possibly 











make sacrifices for a practical 
policy.” That Bulgaria is not 
prepared to do more than her 
share can be seen from the latest 
sitting of the Sobranje, where six 
deputies attacked Premier Radoslavoff for what they termed 
‘excessive subservience to Germany.” The tone of the debate 
can be gathered from the remarks of Deputy Stanchoff, who, 
according to the Sofia Utro, said: 

“The Bulgarian Army has completed its task, and Bulgarian 
troops must not be sent out of Bulgaria. It was a needless 
sacrifice of Bulgarian lives to send Bulgarian troops against 
Roumania. The Bulgarian Gevernment has presented the Bul- 
garian Army to Germany. The Germans can send our brave 
sons hither and thither. German generals actually exercise 
supreme power here in our own country. 

‘‘We did not-enter the war to fight for Germany, but for our- 
selves. What is Germany giving us in exchange? I warn the 
Bulgarian Government that there will be trouble if the Bulgarian 
Army is exploited purely to achieve German ambitions.” 





SOARING FOOD-PRICES—The London Board of Trade 
Labor Gazette, an official publication, discusses the rise in the 
price of foodstuffs since the war began, and says: 

“The retail price of food on January 1 showed an increase of 87 
per cent. over July, 1914. .The corresponding increase in Ger- 
many was 111 per cent., and in Vienna no less than 177 per cent. 
The prices in Norway in the same period are up by 82 per cent., 
in Canada by 35.4, and in the United States by 18 per cent.” 

Taking the rise of prices in England during one year, it remarks: 


“The total increase during 1916 was about 42 per cent. on the 
prices of July, 1914, or 29 per cent. on those of January, 1916. 
Of the total increase of 87 per cent. 6 per cent. is due to additional 
taxation on tea and sugar imposed since the beginning of the war, 
but only 1 per cent. is due to such additional taxation in 1916.” 


THE POTSDAM PUPPETS. 


some of the German Swiss feel 
so too, as the Germans have long 


‘Hang it all, I don’t believe this new one is going to work.” been using their processes of 


peaceable penetration to lead 
them that way. The Germans 
have to keep up among their own people the theory that 
they are still conquering and spreading the realms of the 
eagle. They want to have as much in possession as possible 
when it comes to dickering for a settlement. Possession of 
German Switzerland would complete their belt of fire, which 
would then have no end from the North Sea at Zeebrugge to 
Trieste on the Adriatic, from Trieste to Kavalla on the Aigean, 
and from Kavalla to Riga on the Baltic.” 


—Passing Show (London) 
. 


The Weekly Witness thinks that unless the Swiss actually 
cooperated, the possession of German Switzerland would be an 
incubus to the Central Powers: 


‘‘Unless the Swiss ran to weleome them, the idea of assailing 
those mountains in winter, impregnable since the days of William 
Tell, would be preposterous. Success would add a hundred miles 
to the front they would have to defend, which, with heavier 
battalions against them than they could bring to bear, would, 
unless the Swiss did it for them, be a strategic loss. If the 
Germans want to attack Italy the way to do it is where the 
fighting now is, on the Isonzo.”’ 


One of the most distinguished publicists in France, Mr. Marcel 
Hutin, believes that before the war ends the neutrality of Hol- 
land, as well as that of Switzerland, will have vanished. In 
the Echo de Paris he writes: 


“‘T have already considered the eventuality of a violation of 
the Swiss frontier by German troops in an effort to turn Belfort or 
operate toward Besangon. Parisian military critics and the 
Swiss press have been discussing the question and passed differ- 
ing opinions on it. I am assured that the German Government 
has since given a formal assurance that it would not violate 
Swiss neutrality—an act which would compromise the German 
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GAS-MASKS FOR WAR-DOGS. 


messengers and for ambulance-work. 








These liaison dogs are used in the French Army as This photograph, actually taken in the trenches during a gas-attack, shows the Czar’s 
Lettish troops firing away quite undisturbed by the noxious fumes. 


HOW THE GAS-MASK SAVES LIVES. 








cause and pit against Germany the Swiss Army, which would 
certainly resist any attempt of that kind. 

“But it is not said that Germany, who is seeking, above all, 
to strike England, is not meditating, under the same pretexts 
which last year underlay her blackmailing of the Hague Gov- 
ernment, a violation of Dutch neutrality, in order to endeavor 
to secure solid bases on the North Sea—Flushing, for example. 
England, however, is on the watch in this quarter.” 

In the Bern Bund the German Legation in Switzerland 
officially brands all these stories as absurd, but still the Journal 
de Genéve is not satisfied, and remarks: 

“This statement wiil be read with satisfaction throughout 
Switzerland. It is, however, the duty of the nation never to 
forget the example of Belgium and of Luxemburg, and to con- 
tinue to observe the utmost vigilance.”’ , 





A RUSSO-SWEDISH HAND-CLASP 
‘ik MUTUAL SUSPICION between Russia and 


Sweden has diminished enough to permit an agreement 

between the two countries to link up their railroads 
for the first time. Up to this moment nervous apprehension 
had prevented the consummation of this step, which will be of 
great economic advantage to both countries. From The West- 
minster Gazette we glean the details of the agreement to join the 
Swedish system to the Finnish railroads by a bridge from 
Haparanda to Tornea across the Russian frontier. The West- 
minster Gazetle proceeds: 


“The plan is of great practical importance for Anglo-Russian 
intercommunication, as at present traffic has to go by sledge 
in winter and ferry in summer. 

“The Russo-Swedish agreement provides for continuous work 
on the bridge till its completion. The Swedish State Railway 
Department will build the whole bridge, charging Russia the 
cost of the work and material on Russian soil or in Russian 
waters. The Swedish Government is thus placed in the unusual 
position of bridge-builder in a foreign State. 

“‘The whole area of the works, both on the Russian and 
Swedish sides, will be fenced off; and no one admitted except 
with permits from the Russian Frontier Guard. For the winter 
a wire fence will be run across the river. The bridge over the 
Tornea River will be for a single track; which will be of both 
Russian and Swedish gage, so that trains of either country can 
pass, tho not together. The bridge will be 350 yards long. 

“The present provisional estimate of the total cost is 2,600,000 


Swedish crowns (about $720,000). Provisionally a cable railway, 
with a capacity of 100 tons daily, is being built between Tornea 
and Haparanda, chiefly for use by the post and parcel-post 
services.” 

The Stockholms Tidningen publishes a sharp protest against 
the ‘‘fixt idea’? which seems to exist in the minds of French 
and British editors that Sweden is necessarily antagonistic to 
Russia. It says: 


‘“We should like to convince those in Great Britain and in 
France who retain a sympathetic interest in Sweden of the 
misunderstanding involved in the words ‘Swedish suspicions of 
Russia,’ which are so often reiterated in the countries of the 
Entente.” 


The Tidningen says that no hatred exists between the two 
peoples, and the only serious difference is that involved in their 
radically opposite conceptions of government. In Sweden, 
it continues— 


“‘There is no suspicion that Russia contemplates attacking 
Sweden, or any doubt in the good faith of the Russian statesmen 
who from time to time have disavowed such intentions, but at 
the same time it is not a mere condition of nervous mistrust 
which prevents Swedes from envisaging the possibilities of 
Russian policy through the spectacles that Great Britain and 
France would like to provide them with for this purpose.” 


The changed relations between the two peoples is vividly 
reflected in the Russian press, where a belief was once con- 
fidently exprest that Sweden was certain to join the Central 
Powers. To-day the Russian editors are equally assured that, 
come what may, Swedish neutrality will never be disturbed. 
For example, the Petrograd Ryetch writes: 


“It would be naive to deny that the influence of Germany 
is very strong not only among the comparatively small number 
of ‘activists,’ but also in the wide circles of the Swedish popu- 
lation. The presence in Sweden of a definite cultural and 
economic gravitation toward Germany is indubitable. To this 
must be added the great advantage of Sweden’s geographical 
position. . . .. During the first two years of war the Swedes 
have learned to value the advantages of neutrality to a country 
which lies at the crossroads between warring Powers, and the 
leaders of the Swedish toiling masses are firmly standing on 
their guard. They know full well that if Sweden preserves her 
neutrality to the end she will reap such a rich harvest, that all 
her war-time profits will pale into insignificance.” 
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|| SCIENCE ~ AND - INVENTION 


PAIN: A FRIEND IN DISGUISE 


greatest capacity for suffering pain. This is the price 

he pays for the superiority of organization that makes 
him the king of nature. Dr. Lawrence IrwelJ, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., who writes in The. Medical Times (New York) on 
“The Meaning and Use of Pain,” bids us regard all this sus- 
ceptibility to suffering, and even the suffering itself, as a bless- 
ing in disguise. It is pain, he assures us, that enables us to 
maintain our proud position at the top of creation. It keeps 
us alive, signals the approach of countless dangers, thus en- 
abling us to avoid them, and is a “‘spur to wise action in the 
process of human adjustment,’ helping to endow us with 
courage, devotion, sympathy, and countless other virtues. 
It is kindness. in a mask, and its abolition might mean the 
loss not only of that suffering which has ever been the nursery 
of virtue—but even of life itself. Writes Dr. Irwell: 


(): ALL ORGANIZED BEINGS, man possesses the 


“Tf the touch of a red-hot body did not cause instant pain, 
any one might be fatally burned before he was aware of his 
danger. If hunger produced no pain, one might not care to eat. 
If it were not painful to look directly at the sun at noon, blind- 
ness would afflict those who examined it with the naked eye 
at that time. Serving as it does the self-conservation of the 
organism, pain is a most useful danger-signal—the outery of 
injured and life-threatened organic element which has no lan- 
guage apart from that ery. That may be the reason why 
pain has a short and bad memory; it indicates disorganization, 
imminent or actual, while conscious memory implies function- 
ing organization—definitely organized associations whose dis- 
sociations are dismemberments, and therefore not rememberable. 

‘*No one has ever recalled a pain as he actually felt it; he ean, 
of course, recollect that he suffered it, that it was excruciating 
at the time, and all the circumstances of his suffering, but to 
remember it as it was in feeling would be to revive it so vividly 
as to refeel it—to have it again. Being disorganized, there is 
nothing with which it is connected with organized associations, 
and, therefore, when it has passed, its pang is lost to memory. 
In this respect pain resembles other simple sensations of the 
special senses, which are not actually remembered as such 
unless they are so vividly revived as to be virtually refelt; but 
in the case of pain there is temporary dissolution of function, 
whereas in the case of sensations there is a natural lack of 
associations on their low nervous plane, their associations being 
organized on the higher nervous plane of ideas. It is not an 
unreasonable surmise, then, that the lowest organisms do not 
remember that they have suffered pain, but that they feel 
and instantly forget it, living from sensation to sensation with- 
out sense of connection or succession. Their. condition prob- 
ably resembles to some extent that of a person who, during a 
surgical operation under anesthesia, shouts, groans, and struggles 
—and shows all signs of suffering terribly, but is quite unaware 
when he comes out of the anesthetic that he made any noise 
or felt any pain.” 

If the function of pain is self-conservation by giving warning 
of menace to life, Dr. Irwell next asks, why does it not cease 
its function when the warning is futile? Death takes many 
forms, and almost all of them are painful. Why might not mat- 
ters have been so benevolently ordained that when the inevi- 
table end began the unavailing pain always ended. The writer 
replies: 

“‘The obvious answer is that by that method the function of 
pain would have been annulled. It signals danger and destruc- 
tion, and what greater danger and destruction to an organism 
can there be than its decay and death? That the organism no 
longer does anything to preserve its existence when warned 
is not the. monitor’s affair; its work is done when it has given 
the warning, which is a warning to prepare to go out of exis- 
tence. The warning becomes in most instances less urgent, 


duller, more faint as gradually increasing decay feels neither 
desire nor power to attend to its call....... 

“Ts it the seeking of pleasure or the avoidance of pain which 
is the true organic motive and, therefore, ultimately the con- 
scious aim of life? When we reach down to the fundamentals 
of motive, it is very difficult to distinguish between the avoid- 
ance of what is painful and the endeavor for what is easing or 
pleasing, for the one seems to involve the other. It is quite 
as difficult to distinguish between pleasure and pain where 
they meet and merge, for there are pains which in their begin- 
ning and ending are almost pleasant, and there are pleasures 
which in some circumstances are almost pains. All organic 
life in its normal state evinces an affinity, elective or not, for 
the stimulus which is profitable for self-preservation and growth, 
pursuing and embracing it, altho it may not differ materially 
from the affinity which one chemical element shows for another. 
This is true, not only as a general motive of human conduct, 
but true also in a degree of the inclinations or properties of 
every individual mind. For when any one injures himself by 
pursuing that which is not his true good—as it is his privilege 
and habit as the most rational being consciously to do—he 
does so not because he thinks evil is good, but as the result 
of the temporary domination of some passion or mood in the 
mental confederation which strives naturally to maintain and 
increase its being by selecting and feeding on that which, suited 
to nourish it, is good to it, altho such egoism is to the detri- 
ment of the whole which it has captured and leads to triumph. 
Then comes in the use of pain, whether of body or mind, which, 
signaling danger to the whole, is a warning and at the same time 
a motive to check and rule the culpably egoistic and therefore 
unruly action of the part. It is an appeal to the unity of the 
whole to regain its ease by stopping the disruption threatened, 
by an overgrown egoism and self-seeking action of the part 
which, as a consequence of unease or pain, may otherwise 
develop into disease. ...... 

“‘Considering what pain has done as a spur to wise action 
in the process of human adjustment to surrounding men and 
things, how it has helped to ingraft courage, patience, self- 
sacrifice, devotion, sympathy, and charity upon human nature, 
its seeming cruelty being, in reality, masked kindness, it is 
impossible to assert that its abolition would be a benefit, and 
that men could be strong and thrive without it. Sorrows and 
sufferings have been the nurseries of virtue—affliction’s good 
teachers—minds have been chastened, disciplined, purified, and 
more or less perfected by trials and pains. Nevertheless, signs 
are not lacking that as man attains to a more complex social 
organization in the course of his civilization he is getting out 
of harmony with the fundamental natural law, and so, as a 
result of growing too tender and losing the fierce energy of 
organic evolution, retrogression seems to have begun to take 
the place of progress.” 





ENERGY WASTED IN COUGHING—The amount of energy 
expended in coughing is very considerable, we are told by The 
Medical Critic and Guide (New York, January): 


‘‘A patient German statistician has calculated that a patient 
who coughs once every quarter of an hour for ten hours expends 
energy equivalent to two hundred and fifty units of heat, which 
may be translated as equivalent to the nourishment contained 
in three eggs or two glasses of milk. In normal respiration the 
air is expelled from the chest at the rate of four feet per second, 
whereas in violent coughing it may attain a velocity of three 
hundred feet. This waste of energy is especially important, 
because it occurs, for the most part, in persons whose assimila- 
tive functions are already working under difficulties; conse- 
quently the ingestion of the corresponding quantity of nourish- 
ment by no means compensates for the exertion. It follows 
that persistent cough is per se a cause of emaciation, tho there 
are many other factors which tend in the same direction; hence 
the desirability of restraining cough within safe limits, especially 
when ‘it is due to irritative reflexes, such as are excited by 
laryngitis and pharyngitis.” 
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THE ANSWER TO THE “ZEPPELIN” 


COMPLETE DEFENSE against the Zeppelin 
been found in the new quick-climbing aeroplanes now 
constructed by the British, if we are to believe an 

editorial writer in The Scientific American (New York, January 
20). Despite the tendency to exaggeration in the reports of 
new war material in Europe, it is possible, this writer thinks, 
to sift out the true from the false, and he sees reason to believe 
that the British in their latest aeroplanes have, at last, really 
found an effective answer to the great German air-ships. He 


has 


writes: 

‘‘When the first raids on London were made, the British 
possest neither the guns nor the aircraft in sufficient numbers 
or quality to meet, destroy, or drive back the latest Zeppelins. 

















THE NIGHTMARE. 
ZEPPELIN—“ Oh, those wicked English, they have overcooked 


my sausages! ’"’ —Echo de Paris. 


The anti-aircraft guns could not reach effectively the great 
heights to which the Zeppelins could rise, nor could the air- 
eraft rise in time to attack. Since that time both guns and 
aircraft have become thoroughly efficient for the work. Just 
in what numbers and of what caliber are the anti-aircraft 
batteries with which London is now so well defended is not 
known; but because of the great value of high velocity and 
a straight trajectory for anti-aircraft gunfire, it is a pretty 
safe guess that there are many batteries of guns larger than 
the 3-inch. The 50-caliber 4.7- and 6-inch guns, if fired at 
high angles of elevation, have a trajectory of slight curvature 
and the time of flight is small, elements which simplify the task 
of the gunner in finding and keeping on a moving target. 

“Information is now available as to the new anti-Zeppelin 
aeroplanes, and Lieutenant Faulkner, of the Royal Flying Corps, 
who recently landed in New York on- furlough, has given some 
details which agree with information we have received from 
another source. - 

“The problem has been to build an aeroplane with climb- 
ing powers sufficient to enable it to reach Zeppelin altitudes 
in time to meet the raiders and bring them down. The 
latest machines are of comparatively small wing surface and 
are driven by unusually powerful engines, capable of making 
speeds of one hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty 
miles per hour. The increase in climbing speed in the past 
few months has been truly astonishing, having progressed from 
an ascent of ten thousand feet in six minutes to fifteen thousand 
feet in seven and one-half minutes. 

‘The seouting service, both on the North Sea and along the 
East coast, is now so effective that London is warned of the 
approach of the Zeppelins in time to permit the Zeppelin- 
chasers to take the air and be in position for an attack before 
the raiders reach their objective. Various means are used by 


the airmen to*bring down the enemy, the most effective of 
whieh is the incendiary bullet.” 
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TEACHING EUROPE TO BATHE 


NTIL a comparatively few years ago, even modern 
| | apartment-houses in continental Europe lacked the 

most approved type of bathtub, the zine or_tin tub 
being still in full sway. In many pretentious houses it was cus- 
tomary to provide a bathroom, but no tub, the tenant being 
expected to install his own fixtures. Even to-day stationary 
wash-stands are rare. Within the last decade or so Europe has 
learned from America how to bathe, if we are to believe John 
J. Laferme, who contributes to Domestic Engineering (Chicago) 
“Some Remintscences of a Salesman Who Sold American Sani- 
tary Ware in Foreign Countries.””’ According to Mr. Laferme 
it was the Paris Exposition of 1900, where American sanitary 
plumbers made a fine display, that really stimulated the effective 
demand for such fixtures. He says: 

“The great influx of American visitors to the Exposition also 
served to further this demand for better bath accommodations 
at the hotels, as all Americans would demand rooms with a 
bath, which hotel-managers were unable to provide to any 
adequate extent. 

“The hotels, finally realizing the need of more and better 
bath facilities, soon took up the question of remodeling the 
rooms. . 

“The manufacturers of sanitary ware in Europe, upon seeing 
how perfect was the quality of American sanitary ware, im- 
mediately began to imitate the patterns, selling bathtubs under 
the motto, ‘American Pattern,’ which pattern, by the way, 
was far different from those used in Europe. For instance, on 
the continent, where they do not bathe as frequently as the 
Anglo-Saxon race, they want a very deep bath—twenty-four 
inches deep, it being their habit to soak in the hot water for an 
hour or thereabouts. ...... 

“In the United States, where the power of advertising is 
tremendous, we are able to educate the people to the use of the 
things we wish to sell them. In Europe, the power of adver- 
tising is less persuasive, the result being that you have to sell 
the people what they have been accustomed to and what they 
know by practical experience is best for them. 

‘‘American manufacturers have had to overcome many 
prejudices against their patterns, shapes, fittings, as well as the 
existing sanitary regulations, so different from. those in the 
United States....... 

‘*When I had made up my mind to go into the propaganda 
of selling American sanitary ware in Europe, I considered it a 
lucky omen and ‘a case of good judgment,’ when, upon arriving 
in Paris, I was greeted with the weleome and familiar sight 
of the old-time bath-house man, pulling his cart of hot water 
and tin tub ready to deliver a bath to somebody’s house, for 
which luxury his customers paid about twenty cents, and for 
which sum he might have to carry the five-foot tin tub up six 
flights of stairs, and then draw the hot water from the cart 
tank into a bucket, and climb up those stairs as often as neces- 
sary to fill the tub. This exercise might be considered a joke, 
but if so it was on the bathman. The system still prevails 
in many parts of Paris where modern sanitary methods have 
not yet been installed. Strange as it may appear to Americans, 
there is practically no hot-water distribution in even the up-to- 
date French, English, and continental apartment-houses, 
but those which are provided with bathrooms have gas water- 
heaters. 

“Not only the present King of England, but also other 
crowned heads and Presidents abroad have purchased bath- 
tubs made in America; for instance, the King of Italy for his 
palace in Turin; King Albert of Belgium; the Empress of 
Russia, and other royal personages. 

*‘T remember a humorous incident in connection with the 
sale of a number of bathtubs to the late King Edward, which 
were installed in Buckingham Palace. 

“One of the tubs, in which the King was in the habit of 
disporting himself daily, was ordered by the latter to be encased 
in mahogany, covering the rim of the tub. The physician to 
the King summoned me to the palace one day on ‘important 
business.’ When I arrived there, he told me that the King 
was very well satisfied with the tub he was using, but that he 
had decided to have it cased in. ‘You see, his Majesty is 
very fond of sitting on the rim of the tub when he takes his 
ba-ath, but he found it so infernally cold that he thought it a 
jolly good idea to have it cased in, so that he might sit on wood 
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instead of cold porcelain.’ When the physician had delivered 
himself of this solemn statement I breathed a sigh of relief, 
for I had expected that something far more serious than the 
casing on the rim of the tub had transpired. 

“The American traveling in European countries, be he sales- 
man or tourist, is certain to happen upon many peculiar cus- 
toms, some of which are both humorous and vexing. 

“‘T remember that while touring on the continent I arrived 
in a small town where the leading hostelry proudly announced 
in the office that ‘baths were to be found on each floor.’ These 
baths I discovered were very old-fashioned, copper-lined tubs, 
much the worse for wear, but to my intense horror and astonish- 
ment, I learned that owing to the scarcity of water, I would be 
obliged to immerse myself in the water that had already been 
used to excellent advantage by another guest. I absolutely 
declined the invitation (and without thanks) notwithstanding 
the hotel-manager’s kind offer to have the water in the tub 
skimmed forme....... 

“Tt is well known that no civilized nations bathe as much 
as the American and English, and in France one often hears 
Frenchmen expressing their surprize to the effect that we 
must be very dirty people since 


A VERY NARROW SPECIALTY 


F ANY GROUP OF MEN is entitled to write the word 
“limited” after its name, it is surely the American Asso- 
ciation of Variable-Star Observers, whose fourth annual 

meeting, held at the Harvard Observatory, is chronicled in 
(Northfield, Minn., January). The ex- 
istence of this body bears testimony both to our close modern 
specialization and our love for gathering into associations groups 
of workers on similar problems. As will be seen from the 
picture, two of the observers present were women. One of 
them, Miss A. J. Cannon (the rear one of the pair), is the greatest 
living expert in stellar photography. Says the reporter: 


Popular Astronomy 


“‘Before dining, the members gathered to observe with the 
12-inch Coudé [elbowed equatorial], selecting the celebrated 
Variable SS Cygni, and thereupon establishing a new astronom- 
ical record: for the first time in history, nineteen astronomers 
experienced, in variable-star observing, estimated the brillianey 





we have to bathe every day. 

“Perhaps, however, one of 
the persons most opposed to 
bathing is the Russian peasant, 
of whom it is said he only 
bathes three times—at birth, 
before his wedding, and before 
being put to rest in the grave. 

“Tt is not surprizing that 
dealers are sometimes asked 
by visitors from rural districts 
what bathtubs are for, ob- 
viously not having seen such 
fixtures before. 

“There is a great field for 
American-made sanitary ware 
in all the foreign countries, 
and if this export trade is 
worth going after, its require- 
ments are also worth studying. 
To the American manufacturer 
who will study these require- 
ments there will be more than 
an adequate reward....... 

“The present war and its 
path of destruction have been 
largely responsible for the with- 
drawal of various American 
concerns, who used to export 
large shipments of sanitary 
supplies. The war has operated 
not only to destroy residential 
and public buildings in differ- 
ent parts of Europe, but has 
also destroyed the best sani- 
tary-ware factories of France, 
the districts in which these 
were situated having been the 
first scene of hostilities.” 














——— 


Courtesy of *‘ Popular Astronomy,’’ Northfield, Minn. 


A GROUP OF ASTRONOMICAL SPECIALISTS. 


The American Association of Variable-Star Observers at their recent meeting at the Harvard Observatory. 











ASKING THE DOCTOR— 
‘* Ask papa,’’ replies the blushing 
maiden in the early Victorian stories, when her equally bashful 
swain pops the question. We are substituting the rejoinder, 
‘‘Ask the doctor,’ says American Medicine (New York), 
quoting a writer in The American Journal of Clinical Medicine: 


‘“‘In former years nobody thought of asking a physician for 
permission to get married. . . . The parents would investigate 
the young man’s social standing, his ability to make a living, his 
habits perhaps, whether he was a drinking man or not, but to 
ask the physician’s expert advice—why, as said, nobody thought 
of it. And how much sorrow and unhappiness, how many 
tragedies the doctor could have averted, if he had been asked in 
time! Fortunately, in the last few years, a great change has 
taken place in this respect. It is now a very common occurrence 
for the intelligent layman and laywoman, imbued with a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of their presumptive future off- 
spring and actuated, perhaps, also by some fear of infection, to 
consult a physician as to the advisability of the marriage, leav- 
ing it to him to make the decision and abiding by that decision.” 


of the same star, with the same telescope within the same hour; 
the most remarkable of all, the mean difference of their esti- 
mates showed a deviation of only 0.14 of a magnitude. 

‘*At dinner the guests found place-cards, bearing a golden 
five-pointed star and the words ‘Position,’ ‘Motion,’ ‘Spec- 
trum,’ ‘Color,’ and ‘Brightness,’ the five stellar conditions desired 
to be ascertained. Great interest was shown in the director’s 
ancedotes of his early experiences and in the very substantial 
manner in which he showed his appreciation of the work of the 
Association and his desire for closer cooperation between this 
work and that of the larger observatories. ..... . 

‘* After dinner all repaired to the dome of the 15-inch Refractor 
—the first telescope in the world to be used for celestial photog- 
raphy—and that historic instrument was set in turn upon 
Jupiter, the Orion Nebula, and Saturn, during which fourteen 
observers made naked-eye estimates of Mira, with an average 
deviation of only 0.16 magnitude. 

“It was close upon 2 a.m. when the members finally reached 





their quarters in Boston.” 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WIRELESS 
"T= INDICATIONS ARE that a war will soon be 


on between the military and ‘‘preparedness”’ forces, 

on one side, advocating more stringent government 
control of radio-communication, and the commercial and scien- 
tific interests on the other, that believe even the present measure 
of control to be unduly repressive. In The Electrical World 
(New York, January 20), John L. Hogan, Jr., chief research 
engineer of the National Electric Signaling Co., presents an 
article on ‘‘Electric Transmission of Intelligence in 1916-1917,” 
and has this to say about the situation: 


‘‘Ship-and-shore communication has had a hard struggle 
against restrictive legislation of a most unintelligent sort, but 
has grown and improved despite the handicaps imposed by the 
Berlin and London International Radio Conventions. The mili- 
tary interests of the Federal Government, acting in the name 
of ‘preparedness,’ are now urging further and stricter laws to 
govern the commercial operation of radio-telegraphy. It is 
admitted that the proposed legislation is intended to make 
possible, if not inevitable, the naval ownership of coast radio- 
stations involved in ship-to-shore signaling. Commercial, sci- 
entific, and non-military interests are opposing the Navy Depart- 
ment’s campaign. The outcome is not yet in sight, but the 
conflict promises to be memorable. Its result will determine 
whether radio-signaling 
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of all commercial competitors out of existence, leaving the military 
in complete economic control. 

‘*Because all good citizens should loyally aid and support 
the military forces in time of war is no reason for sacrificing 
the interests of radio-communication in times of peace. The 
military profession is so exacting in its duties and requirements 
that military men can not properly attend to the invention 
and designing necessary for keeping American radio-communi- 
eation in the front rank of preparedness. . . . If war does come, 
it is just as likely to come very suddenly, and much will then 
depend upon the state of development of the art of radio-com- 
munication in this country. The right way to be prepared is to 
leave the development of the art to radio-engineers and inven- 
tors, and then to commandeer their services for military use. 
The wrong way,and the one which legislation is designed to 
bring about, is to leave it exclusively to the military depart- 
ments of the Government.” 





IS SPACE AGLOW? 


N INTERESTING THEORY advanced by Professor 
A Barnard, of the Yerkes Observatory, to account for the 
black spaces in the sky, is noted in The Popular Science 
Monthly (New York, February). These spaces have usually 
been regarded as “‘holes,’”’ through which the astronomer sees 
the blackness of space; but Professor Barnard suggests that 
they ‘may be non-lumi- 





in the United States will 
continue to hold its pres- 
ent position of preemi- 
nence, or whether the 
art will be subject to the 
initiative - killing, sup- 
pressive policies of mili- 
tary ownership and 
domination.” 


Apparently the editor 
of The Electrical World 
sympathizes with Mr. . 
Hogan in his attitude. 
He says, in comment: 


“‘American progress 
in radio-communication 
has been particularly 
rapid; because the art 
has not been a govern- 
ment monopoly here, 
but has been open to 
free competition from 
all parts of the country. 
In Europe, also, the 
progress has come from 
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By courtesy of ‘‘ The Popular Science Monthly,’’ New York. 


nous bodies whose sil- 
houettes show up clearly 
against a luminous glow 
in space itself. We read: 


“The nebule of the 
sky have generally been 
considered to be intense- 
ly hot. These huge 
masses of luminous gas 
would cool and contract 
until, after millions of 
years, the more compact 
stars wereformed. The 
stars might cool further 
until no light could be 
seen coming from them; 
but it was not generally 
believed that the gases 
of the nebulx themselves 
could cool and still re- 
main in the gaseous 


- f TEBULA | 

ae ees Semne® state. One of the first 

At the left is a luminous nebula which is a mass of gas. Spots like the one pho- results of Professor 

tographed at the right have commonly been considered as mere holes in star regions 

looking out into space. But Professor Barnard thinks the supposed holes are cooled, 
non-luminous nebulz, outlined against faintly luminous space. 


Barnard’s work, how- 
ever, was to lead him 
to believe differently. 
Let us follow him 








those individuals and 
organizations unham- 
pered by governmental restrictions, and in those places where 
‘intellectual liberty and initiative have had sway. 

“The London International Radio Convention, having been 
subseribed to by the United States, has already hampered in- 
dustrial radio-development here. It has laid severe and unnec- 
essary restrictions on the use of a large range of wave-lengths. 
The air we breathe is no longer free, in the sense that all elec- 
tric waves in it may be utilized for the transmission of intelli- 
gence by those who undertake to serve the public by sending 
their radio-messages. Only a relatively small range is permitted 
to civilian use, the greater share being reserved to military ser- 
vice, where it is but little needed in time of peace. Moreover, 
the military authorities of the United States are given arbitrary 
powers in time of peace for the suppression of all use by civilian 
telegraphists of the preempted range. 

*‘As tho this unnecessary invasion of the rights of public 
service radio-telegraphers in the use of the cireumambient ether 
were not enough, a bill is now proposed for enaction by Con- 
gress, which will not only give to the military authorities of 
the United States a free entrance into commercial radio-com- 
munication, but also increase their powers of regulation and 
restriction. In view of; the freedom which governments affect 
toward patented inventions, and the length of an arm of inter- 
ference which extends over the entire country, it is manifest 
that such legislation is likely to mean the speedy regulation 


through his reasoning. 

“He says that in photographing the sky large dark markings 
have often been noticed in the photographs. At first blush 
they seem merely huge openings in the rich region of stars 
through which one looks out into the blackness of the space 
beyond. Altho there are undoubtedly such vacancies, the more 
one becomes familiar with others of them, the less this explanation 
appeals. 

“To suggest the true explanation, Professor Barnard has 
prepared the pair of photographs appearing on this page. These, 
he explains, have been made exactly to the same seale, and a 
striking resemblance is seen between the two objects that stand 
out in them. But one is an ordinary luminous nebula, and 
the other is a dark—what? His observations induce him to 
believe that it, too, is a nebula, but one in which the great 
mass of gas has finally cooled and lost its light. The gas of 
the nebula, like many others that Professor Barnard has studied, 
is still dense enough to take definite outline and to stand out 
against the luminous background behind. 

“But right at this point we would be led to still another 
conclusion. There are dark spots having very definite outlines 
to be seen in the heavens, where, there is every evidence to 
believe, there are neither luminous stars nor luminous nebule 
to light up a background for them. What, then, is the cause 
for the luminous background in such cases? There seems to 
be but one possible explanation, and that is that space itself 
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is luminous. Space itself might be filled with the feeblest 
luminosity, so feeble, indeed, that at the tremendous distances 
to the fixed stars it is not even perceptible to sight. Then, 
as space is supposed to be of infinite extent, this luminosity 
will increase in apparent density until, finally, it would become 
dense enough to affect a sensitive photographic plate. Only 
in this way would it be possible to explain how non-luminous 
objects could be brought out in relief in these parts of the sky.” 





THE POWER OF THE PEANUT 


r \HE BOLL-WEEVIL—as a blessing in disguise—has 
redeemed the South from the disgrace of being a one- 
crop country. Cotton is no longer autocrat. He has 

been dethroned by the weevil and must now take his place as 

merely one of a democracy, or perhaps an oligarchy, of crops, 
among which the once humble peanut is rising to unwonted 
prominence, according to 


increased more then 1,000 per cent. from 1915 to 1916. Fully 
three-quarters of the vast county of Comanche were taken 
from cotton and given over to the goober. History was re- 
peating itself in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and in the other 
cotton States. In Georgia, Calhoun and Randolph counties 
had been cotton-fields. The boll-weevil regarded these fair 
acres and acted as if they had been planted for his especial 
benefit. 

***Peanuts,’ murmured the Calhoun and Randolph men in 
their sorrow. 

“They are shouting the word now at the top of their voices. 
Their lands are turned into peanut plantations. They have 
built mills and warehouses at Coleman, Arlington, and Edison 
to take care of the yield from 15,000 acres. Cotton-oil mills 
throughout the South are making the necessary changes in 
their machinery and are preaching the renaissance of the goober 
to the planters about them. 

*‘At Houston, Tex., three large mills have taken up the 
manufacture of peanut-oil and cake. They and others about 
the State have guaranteed a ready market for the entire Texas 

crop, and the outlook for 





F. S. Tisdale, who writes 
in The Nation’s Business 
(Washington, January). 
In 1908, Mr. Tisdale tells 
us, we raised twelve million 
dollars’ worth of peanuts. 
A conservative valuation 
of the 1916 crop is fifty-six 
million dollars. Texas 
alone has two hundred 
thousand acres. What is 
to be done with these 
millions of bushels? Sure- 
ly they are not all to be 
sold on the street-corners 
to our boys for five cents 
a bag! By no means, says 
Mr. Tisdale. In the first 
place, the product is of 
high food value—higher. 
even than wheat. The oil 
is a better lard substitute 
than cottonseed-oil. It 
brings a higher price per 
gallon and can be made in 
the very same mills by the 
same machinery that used 
to turn out cottonseed-oil. 
Says Mr. Tisdale: 








By courtesy of ‘* The Nation’s Business,’’ Washington, D. C. 


THE BOLL-WEEVIL MEETS HIS MATCH. 


next year is for a far 
greater acreage than this 


“So surprizing has been 
the success of the experi- 
ments that the planters 
have begun to look for the 
dark side of the silver 
lining. The price of pea- 
nut products has gone up 
with all its companion 
foodstuffs — will it come 
crashing down at the end 
of the war? How much 
danger is there from over- 
production?” 


The author quotes D. S. 
Cage, of Houston, Texas, 
an advocate of the man- 
ufacture of these products, 
as saying that there is 
little danger of surfeiting 
the world with peanut-oil 
and cake, because the food 
value is such that there is 
a universal market for it. 
He points out this other 
virtue: 

“The South abounds in 
sandy soil that will pro- 
duce little cotton or grain. 
If the peanut could sub- 








“In addition to the di- 
rect profits, the peanuts leave the land better off than when 
they were planted. For, like many of their cousins in the bean 
family, they gather and deposit nitrogen in the soil. All of 
which was mighty nice for the farmer—but it didn’t help the 
mill men face their famine of cottonseed. 

“** Well,’ said the farmers, ‘why don’t you crush our peanuts?’ 

“The mill men laughed at first. Then they began to investi- 
gate, and the things they discovered about the peanut took the 
smiles from their faces. In 1914 the United States imported 
44,549,789 pounds of nuts and 1,332,108 gallons of peanut-oil 
from Marseilles, Delft, Hamburg, and other ports. The nuts 
brought $1,899,237, and the oil, which was valued at $915,939, 
went mostly into the manufacture of butterine and other lard 
substitutes. The war killed this trade deader than a door- 
nail, but the demand for it was open-mouthed and hungry as a 
nest full of jay-birds. - 

“By slight readjustments of their machinery that cost very 
little, the cottonseed plants could be turned into peanut-oil 
plants as they stood. The superiority of peanut-oil over the 
old product was emphasized by the willingness of the trade 
to pay sixty-seven cents for a gallon of peanut-oil when they 
would pay but sixty-five cents for the same measure of cotton- 
seed-oil. On the strength of these things the mill men experi- 
mented cautiously with peanuts. 

“The results were so successful that the acreage in Texas 





mit specifications it would 
ask for just such soil. Vast tracts where pine forests have 
stood may be made useful and valuable by planting them with 
peanuts. 

“The cottonseed mills have a capacity far beyond the avail- 
able supply of their raw material, and have therefore lain with 
cold furnaces for a large part of the year. They will naturally 
welcome a new industry that will extend the yearly period of 
operation and at the same time extend the figures on the credit 
side of the ledger.” 

Mr. Tisdale concludes: 


° 

“Down in the cotton country they say that we are soon 
to see the rise of peanut. barons, to take their place in our aris- 
tocracy of production beside the wheat, corn, and prune kings. 
And we may prepare ourselves for the listing of the goober 
on stock exchanges where it will thrill us with corners, panics, 
and clashes. 

“Verily, the peanut, butt of a century’s jokes, has come into 
its own.” 

By raising peanuts and other crops instead of cotton, farmers 
in parts of the South are so much better off as to prove to the 
Atlanta Constitution that they have not only beaten the boll- 
weevil, ‘but have converted its advent into an absolute blessing.” 
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_ DOING LINCOLN JUSTICE 


T MAY BE that we owe Mr. Barnard, Abraham Lincoln, 
and our readers an apology all around. We had no desire 
to do an injustice to the distinguished sculptor or to the 

memory of the Emancipator. So we hasten to substitute 
another photographie reproduction of the Lincoln statue for 
the one in our issue of January6. It seems 


——— 


WHO KILLED IBSEN? 


R. JAMES HUNEKER thinks it is “the fatal ama- 

teur” who is guilty of killing Ibsen for our local 

stage. By amateurs he means “as pernicious a 

tribe as the Browning societies,” the Ibsenites, who, Mrs. Fiske 
aside, have been the principal agents in bringing the great. 
Norwegian before us. As a consolation for 





that the photographer’s inability to get a SEAMED ODO 
proper focus on the statue, owing to its 
temporary position while on exhibition in 
New York, caused a distortion, particularly 
of the upper part. The result was a grief 
to the seulptor as well as the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, which takes to heart our report 
that the people of New York are ‘‘some- 
what startled at the stark realism” of the 
representation. We give in full its further 
comment, which they may see cause to 
amend after scrutinizing the present picture, 
which meets Mr. Barnard’s approval: 





“‘The question arises, Is it realism at all? 
Is it a faithful presentment in bronze of 
the real Lincoln? That question is still 
fairly capable of settlement. There are en- 
tirely credible and competent witnesses 
now living who knew Lincoln in the flesh 
and remember perfectly well how he looked 
—no difficult thing, for ‘Old Abe’ was a 
striking figure that, once seen, was never 
forgotten. 

‘“We have tried this test by submitting 
to some who knew Lincoln in life the ap- 
palling photographic cut of the production, 
which is supposed to perpetuate for Cincin- 
natians the appearance of Lincoln. The 
consensus of usually indignant testimony is 
that it is fearfully and wonderfully unlike 
Lincoln as they knew him. 

“The sculptor seems to have evolved his 
conception of Lincoln out of his inner con- 
sciousness, tho he states that he was greatly 
assisted by contemplating a man he met in 
Louisville, who was six feet four and one- 
half inches tall, who was bern not far from 
Lincoln’s birthplace, and who had _ been 
splitting rails all his life. 

“The finished artistic result of these proc- 
esses is one that, so far as our own in- 
quiries go, is caleulated to stir to wrath 
and resentment those who knew Mr. Lin- 
coln in life and must be admitted to be 


competent witnesses as to his personal MR. BARNARD’S “ LINCOLN.” 


appearance. 
“Tt is perfectly possible to combine good 
art with a respectable degree of verisimili- 
tude in these productions. If we are going 
to have statues of Lincoln, a decent respect 
for the memory of ‘Old Abe’ seems to re- 








ANOTHER VIEW. 


With the camera full before the fig- 
ure and at a proper distance to avoid 
an upward tilt of the chin with con- 
sequent foreshortening of the face. 


our loss, however, he points to ‘‘ Rudolph 
Christians and the superlatively excellent 
performance of his company”’ at the Irving 
Place Theater, where, so long after the play 
was written in 1884, New York sees in a 
German version probably its first perform- 
anee of ‘“‘The Wild Duck.’’ Perhaps it is 
because of Ibsen’s irony, Mr. Huneker sug- 
gests, that we see and hear him so seldom. 
‘‘The world forgives much,’’ he observes, 
‘irony never; for irony is the ivory tower 
of the intellectual, their last refuge.’ The 
history of Ibsen on our local stage shows, 
he continues, that ‘‘instead of whetting our 
wits,”’ his irony ‘“‘chills them.’’ ‘‘In theat- 
rical art we are still naive,’ he avers, and 
the same assertion is made by almost all 
our dramatic critics after witnessing the 
recent performance arranged by the Drama 
League to present a historical survey of 
American plays from Royal Taylor’s ‘‘ The 
Contrast’’ (1787) to Clyde Fitech’s ‘‘The 
Girl with the Green Eyes.’”’ The matinée, 
according to the reviewers, illustrated Mr. 
Huneker’s words about our preferences in 
the face of Ibsen and his like: ‘‘Put the 
eards on the table face up. Write the plot 
on the screen. Let there be no underlying 
meaning. Call a spade a spade. Give us 
externals—money, motor-cars, and chew- 
ing-gum; but do not unveil the depths of 
the soul. There is too much that is dis- 
eoncerting below, as the Master Showman, 
Thackeray, has pointed out.” 

Mr. Huneker analyzes for us in the New 
York Sun the unfamiliar ‘‘Wild Duck,” 
a play about ‘‘an idealist who is a danger- 
ous man because he tells the truth.”” The 
guery whether it is ‘well to blurt out the 
truth on all oceasions’’ forms the thesis of 
“one of the most entertaining, one of the 





most tragic plays of the prose series.” 


‘Each character speaks, nothing sounds 
written. The glory of ‘The Wild Duck’ is 
its characterization. It has kept vital the 








quire that they resemble him, and are not 
freaks of fancy that with a few alterations 
might do duty as figures of Ichabod Crane, or Dominie Samp- 
son, or St. Simeon Stylites on his penitential pillar.” 

In conceiving his statue, so Mr. Barnard told us in the pre- 
vious article, he found little help in the photographs which had 
been ‘‘retouched so that all form had been obliterated.” This 
is especially true of representations of Lincoln’s face where 
most of the criticism of the new statue is directed. Sculpture, 
says Mr. Barnard, ‘‘being a science to interpret living forms, 
hidden secrets of nature are revealed by it.’’ Perhaps he sees 
the real Lincoln better than those who saw him in the flesh. 


play which is in the repertory of every trans- 
pontine theater. Gina Ekdal could have stept from the sunny 
pages of Shakespeare. She reminds one of a female Sancho 
Panza. Her husband, Hjalmar, is a burlesque Don Quixote, 
a, Quixote of shreds and patches, a weak, vain, boastful, glut- 
tonous, shiftless fellow, and an idealist. He raves over the ideal, 
and is kept to an insane pitch of cloudy self-exaltation by Gregers 
Werle, who, discovering that Gina was a former mistress of his 
father, relates the facts to Ekdal and with dire results. Im- 
mediately the melodramatic character of the man reveals itself. 
With a brave gesture he denounces his wife’s perfidy——tho her 
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little ready money has set up his photograph-gallery—and leaves 
the house, never to return. Next morning he returns, hungry 
and with a headache, for he has made a night of it. Instead 
of playing in the key of mock tragedy, his wife sensibly sug- 
gests breakfast. And he eats, grumbling all the while about his 
shattered ideals. 

“The woman’s homely wit, solid horse sense, and big heart 
are delineated with satisfying verisimilitude. Gregers’s father 
and his housekeeper, Mrs. Sérby; the garret of the photographer, 
Ekdal, where his ‘old, drunken, and dis- 


ing the happiness of the home by his truth-telling and danger- 
ous tongue. But how the piece plays! The symbol is not so 
remote that an average audience need miss it. The end is cruel. 
Ibsen is often cruel with the passionless indifference of a serene 
Brahma; tho he is ever logical. Nora must leave her doll’s 
house—here a ‘happy ending’ would be absurd, witness the 
lamentable concession to popular demand once made by Dusé, 
and Hedwig Ekdal must be sacrificed instead of the ‘wild duck,’ 
or her fool¥ather. We refuse to believe in the alleged indiffer- 
ence of New York audiences in the matter of 
Ibsen. Hitherto, the misfortune has been 





graced father has rigged up a mock forest 
in which he hunts ‘the wild duck’ and other 
tame fowl; the character of Relling—Ibsen 
himself in a new mask—vwhose sardonic 
humor, cruel on the surface, is in reality 
prompted by a kind heart—he makes people 
believe they are grand, mysterious, inex- 
plicable, therefore making them happy; the 
little Hedwig Ekdal, the most touching of 
all the children in Ibsen’s gallery, is so 
worked upon by Gregers that she kills 
herself in a mistaken spirit of self-sacrifice, 
more of Werle’s idealism—all the figures in 
this amazing ‘Vanity Fair’ are masterfully 
handled. The world lie is in microcosmic 
proportions. Every one, except the stolid, 
unimaginative Gina, swaggers about in a 
sordid atmosphere of deception. Werle 
always makes matters worse, and on a pain- 
ful, tragic note the curtain falls. You have 
assisted at a most human, most touching 
play.” 





Ibsen was a mystery to friends and foes 
alike, says this writer. And hence he sees 
“the avidity with which he is claimed by 
idealists, realists, socialists, anarchists, sym- 
bolists, evangelical folk, and agnostics.” 
Mr. Huneker reviews his contradictory 


“Denounced as a pessimist, all his great 
plays contain an unmistakable message of 
hope, from ‘Brand’ to ‘When We Dead 
Awake.’ An idealist he is, but one who has 
realized the futility of dreams. Like all 
world-satirists he castigates to purify. His 
realism is largely a matter of surface, and 
if we care to search for it we may find the 
symbol lodged in the most prosaic of his 
pieces. His anarchy consists in a firm ad- 
herence to the doctrine of individualism. 
Emerson and Thoreau are of his spiritual 
kin. In him as in them there is the con- 
temptfor mob rule, mob opinion; the mi- 
nority is the rational unit. There is in all 
three thinkers a certain aloofness from man- 
kind. Yet we do not denounce Emerson 
and Thoreau as enemies of the people. To 


individual is rather naive and antiquated, 
belonging as it does to the tempestuous 








LINCOLN IN LIFE. 
be candid, Ibsen’s belief in the rights of the From a contemporary photograph 


body when he stood upright. 


that the Ibsen plays have been given here 
under the auspices of the Ibsenites, as per- 
nicious a tribe as the Browning societies 
The matchless Hermione and her poet have 
marked Ibsen with their deadly worship 
The fatal amateur has almost killed him 
With the abiding memories of Mrs. Fiske as 
Rebekka West, and, once in Stockholm, of 
Gina Ekdal, interpreted by the many-sided 
Fru Betty Hennings, we feel assured that 
the mightiest modern dramatist would ap- 
peal to cultivated audiences here if artisti- 
eally interpreted.” 





NEGLECTED RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
XFORD’S appeal to American stu- 
dents shows a startling decline. In 
six of the States this fall there were 
no candidates for the Rhodes scholarships, 





and in two others no one was well-enough 
equipped to pass the examinations. This 
fact might afford us ground for heart- 
searchings on our attitude toward the 
European conflict. ‘‘War-time Oxford, of 
course, is not a normal Oxford,”” comments 
the Boston Transcript, “‘but it gives its 
students, particularly those from America, 
an opportunity to study at first hand the 
greatest conflict between nations in his- 
tory.”” It has been well known that some 
of the most efficient workers for Belgian 
relief have been the American Rhodes 
scholars who have spent their vacations 
in that stricken country. The situation, as 
set forth by The American Oxonian, the 
magazine which purveys to us informa- 
tion about the American Rhodes scholars. 
is this: 

“Tt is perhaps not surprizing that there 
should this year be even less competition 


which shows the forward slope of the than usual for the Rhodes scholarships. 


The results of the fall examinations show 








period of °48. ...... 

‘“*His is not the playful irony of Meredith 
or Anatole France, but a veiled, corrosive irony that causes one 
to tread with suspicion every inch of his dramatic domain. The 
‘second intention,’ the secondary intention described by Maeter- 
linek, is disconcerting for those who prefer their drama free from 
enigma. Otherwise Ibsen’s dialog is a model. It is clarity itself, 
and, closely woven, it has the characteristic accents of nature. 
Read, we feel its gripping logic; spoken, it tingles with vitality. 

“For the student there is fascination in the cohesiveness of 
these dranias. Ibsen’s mind was like a lens: it focused the 


- refracted, scattered, and broken lights of opinions and theories 


of his day upon the contracted space of his stage. In a fluid 
state the ideas that crystallized in his prose plays may be found 
in his early poetic plays. There is a remorseless linking in the 
marehlike movement of his dramas. Yet their author seems 
to delight in battering down in ‘Ghosts’ what he had preached in 
‘A Doll’s House.’ ‘The Enemy of the Prople’ exalted the 
individual man, tho ‘Ghosts’ taught that a certain sort of 
personal liberty is deadly. ‘The Wild Duck’ is another stum- 
bling-block; in it the misguided idealist is pilloried for destroy- 


that in six of the States electing scholars 
this year—Maryland, Montana, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia—there were no 
eandidates, while in two— Tennessee and Arizona—no one 
passed. Doubtless thisis due in large measure to the war. 
Men feel that the resources of Oxford are crippled by the war 
(as they are), and that this is not a time to go to England for 
an education. 

‘‘While it is not surprizing that some men should feel this, it 
is surprizing that there should not be some men in each State who 
feel exactly the opposite. The opportunity of coming into close, 
human, personal touch with the greatest event in history is 
perhaps the greatest educational opportunity imaginable, and 
it is a curious commentary on American insularity and lack of 
international imagination that in a number of States the scholar- 
ship should go begging. 

“Tt seems to us, as we have said often, that the lack of com- 
petition for the scholarships, in normal times as well as now. 
is peculiarly a matter for the ex-Rhodes scholars to remedy 
Our gratitude to the scheme should extend at least as far 
as making its advantages effectively known to others. We 
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must take better means to that end if we are not to leave our 
duty unfulfilled.” 

The Transcript refrains from invidious reflection, but there are 
certain plain implications in these words: 

“Tt is perhaps too early to say that Cecil Rhodes’s great 
project is a dismal failure, but it is undoubtedly true that as 
long as the chances of immediate employment in this country 
are as good as they are to-day and as they have been or the past 
few years, our college men will not feel inclined to make any 
unusual efforts to gain the privilege of spending three additional 
years at Oxford.” 








ANOTHER SCULPTOR’S CONCEPTION OF LINCOLN. 
From the statue executed by Gutzon Borglum for the city of Newark. 











The New York Evening Post, stirred by the Oxonian’s revela- 
tions, reviews the present situation at Oxford, intimating also 
a tone of regret that our young students should seek ease and 
safety at the expense of larger opportunities opened up by the 
trend of life in warring England: 


“Of the old amenities of Oxford life few remain. The old- 
time stimulating intercourse with a whole generation of young 
men has gone, for few Englishmen are left—only a few who 
have good reason not to be in war-service. The pinch of econ- 
omy is felt at the University, for colleges have lost so much 
in tuition fees that they must make drastic cuts. In many 
the pleasant custom of serving breakfast and lunch in the stu- 
dents’ rooms is surrendered. Large parts of other colleges are 
occupied by cadet battalions in training for the front, so that 
the undergraduate seems out of place. The keen competition 
for schools and the enlivening contact with other minds set at 
the same problem are described as gone; while the excitement 
of war-conditions is inimical to study. On the other hand, the 
University circle has been greatly unified by the breaking down 
of the barriers of the colleges. The men look more and more 
for friends and acquaintances outside college, and meet more 
of the dons from other divisions. Moreover, with ‘the war- 
interest came a galvanizing into renewed activity of the political 
clubs, and of those informal intercollegiate societies which spring 
up with such facility in Oxford,’ while a new review, The Pala- 
tine, has been founded. It seems, unfortunately, to be the fact 
that there has been less interest in competitions for Rhodes 
scholarships in America since the impression has spread that the 
war has made the University a dead place.” 


HOW TAGORE FOUND US 


T IS CALLED A “PARTHIAN ARROW” that Sir Ra- 
I bindranath Tagore let fly over his shoulder as he sailed out 

of the Golden Gate. What had he seen here? ‘‘Much 
impotence and crudeness.’”’ The best we could show was but 
a promise left for the future to fulfil. American women ought 
to use their leisure for ‘“‘study and improvement,” he said, and 
we recall one newspaper’s report of an eager woman passing 
out from a Tagore lecture and painfully repeating as in a daze 
the mystical formula the Eastern Sage had delivered. This 
he advised, because he had ‘‘noticed that American women 
have more leisure than any other women in the world.’’ The 
Newark News does not bristle with an injured sense of chivalry, 
but after remarking that Tagore’s lecture-tour here was singu- 
larly successful, adds: 


‘*Americans, who have received from first to last their full 
share of sharp criticism uttered by visitors, and who, indeed, 
have an Oliver Twist appetite for this sort of thing, may take 
Tagore’s observations to themselves with such measure of appli- 
cation as circumstances demand. If he speaks truth, ungra~ 
ciousness is a minor affair. The poet’s individual point of view 
is, naturally, to be considered. But the gist of his indictment, 
the lack of appreciation of spirituality, certainly bears no rela- 
tion to the interest manifested by Americans in Tagore himself. 
This should give the Hindu seer hope.” 


The New York Sun does not take the stricture quite so 
mildly, but is led into something of a tu quoque, in addition to 
a certain skepticism about Sir Rabindranath as a good observer 
anyway: 


**Great treasures have come out of the East, spices and silks 
and jewels and things rare and precious, even to the barbarians 
of the unspiritual West, but nothing so rich as the sirupy con- 
coctions of this simple-minded Indian, the melted pearls of his 
gentle philosophy. America was discovered by European ex- 
plorers looking for a short cut to the East Indies; they might 
have stayed at home in comfort, for surely would the East 
have found us, when we were ripe. The mystic Orient ap- 
praises correctly the obvious Occident. 

‘‘Whether Sir Rabindranath intended reprehension of our 
present, or meant to praise and help our future, his reported 
words are cast in the mold of most delicate consideration, and 
do not compliment with embarrassing excess. They do not 
paint the composite American cheek with the blushes of depre- 
eatory modesty. 

“Mr. Tagore has seen many Americans. Does he know 
America? Have his audiences been composed of typical rep- 
resentatives of this great democracy? It does not seem to be 
an affirmative answer that flashes to us from the Golden Gate.” 


Then there is Dana Burnet, the G. K. Chesterton of the New 
York Evening Sun, who sees that Sir Rabindranath has “‘made 
the mistake of his predecessors.” ‘‘He has looked only at our 
newness—and he has said that we are ‘erude.’”’ But, “‘alas,” 
what Mr. Burnet finds to be the trouble with us is ‘‘that we are 
not crude. Weare not raw. We are not unpolished.” We— 


‘tare the most mechanically finished people on earth. Our ap- 
parent roughness is merely a cloak, a deception, a pose. Be- 
neath it we are smug, self-satisfied, smoothed and molded by a 
tremendous provincialism that we have adopted in place of 
education. Asa result of this provincialism not a youth emerges 
from our schools and colleges but who believes with all the 
firmness of ignorance that the United States of America is the 
only nation on the face of the globe worth living in. As a 
result of this provincialism we believe that the United States 
of America is the especial ward of Providence; that our pros- 
perity and happiness are the chief concerns of heaven. There 
is no use pointing out that this belief is absurd. There is no 
use denying it. It is as definitely, as firmly fixt in the Ameri- 
ean mind as the legend of our military invincibility. It is the 
rock of our faith and the foundation of our foreign policy. 
And probably no one in America believes it more strongly 
than that interesting Presbyterian, Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 
‘‘Observe, again, the high mechanical perfection of American 
art and literature. Nothing could be more perfectly developed, 
more utterly conventional, more thoroughly turned upon the 
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‘ lications, gives it. The offenders have usu- 
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lathe of fashion than our magazine covers. One simpering 
female suffices to introduce the entire onslaught of successful 
American fiction. The importance of the individual publica- 
tion is clearly indicated by the state of nudity to which the 
simpering female attains. The spectacle is made all the more 
amusing by certain Puritan prowlers who go about seeking 
whom they may indict for indecency and who never by any 
chance think to hale this obvious vulgarity to court. 

“Our successful fiction, too, is anything but crude. It is 
remarkably finished, expertly cast and assembled. It has a 
definite, uniform chassis; it moves on machine-made roller- 
bearings; it is equipped with self-starter, electric lights, and 
automatic horn. And it is polished to a wondrous mechanical 
brilliance. Surely, Sir Rabindranath could not have looked 
very carefully at our fiction to have called us crude! 

“Yet there is an art and a literature in America that would 
well justify Sir Rabindranath’s accusation. 


where when I was a child and it clung to my memory. This 
is a surprize! 

“There are a number of other equally vapid and ridiculous 
explanations that come glibly from the liar’s lips, but the samples 
cited will suffice. 

“They seldom make it clear how such vacillating memories 
and deficient intellectual mechanism as they appear to possess 
are able to absorb and hold details, dialog, situations, ete., 
ad infinitum. Of course, you can’t expect a pickpocket to an- 
nounce in advance that he is about to go through your clothes. 
And so, therefore, these belated explanations awaken irritation 
instead of satisfaction. 

*“The most profound and noble countenance I ever saw, upon 
which were written reflection, wisdom, and serenity, belonged 
to a man who had spent thirty years of his life in an insane 
asylum, under the impression that he was the lost Dauphin. 

“The kindest and most benignant indi- 
vidual I ever met—one whom I would have 





We have, in fact, certain painters, poets, 
prose writers who are doing crude work; that 
is to say, work which is hewn out of raw 
truth, work which disdains the smug refine- 
ments of commercial expediency, work which 
is quite unadulterated by cheap efforts to 
lure the public taste. Possibly it is this 
work that Sir Rabindranath meant when 
he delivered his parting shot. But if so, he 
ought not to have been sorrowful about it. 
He ought to have rejoiced as one rejoices 
who perceives the sign of health in his 
fellow man.” 





RUNNING DOWN 
PLAGIARISTS 


sé ARCENY OF THE MIND” is no 
new offense, but it has rarely been 
fitted with so good a phrase as 

Robert H. Davis, editor of the Munsey pub- 


ally been called ‘“‘plagiarists,” and Mr. 
Davis calls up the aid of all fellow workers 
to check this brotherhood whose depreda- 
tions, according to him, are reaching “alarm- 
ing proportions.”” The demand for fiction, 








LINCOLN IN 1857. 


From a rare photograph showing the 
face unlined with the cares of later life. 


felt secure in naming as my executor—was 
in a penitentiary, where he had been thrust 
as a youth of eighteen for assassinating his 
father. 

“Tf you want to pick out a nice, quiet- 
looking boy to sing in the church-choir, step 
into any reform-school. 

“But for pure, undefiled innocence, a 
face carrying the expression of an archangel, 
a pair of eyes that can brew tears against ac- 
cusation, I commend you to a plagiarist.”’ 

Mr. Davis avers that if these same pla- 
giarists exercised their gifts on any legitimate 
calling, they would succeed beyond ecalcula- 
tion, for they “‘ possess subtle intelligence and 
great powers of conversion.”’ Indeed, he 
finds it “‘difficult to place one’s finger on 
the spot where their art begins and the 
author’s art terminates.” Further: 

“Tt is seldom that plagiarists are actually 
convicted beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt. They possess the delicate sensibili- 
ties of a vitrified brick. An accusation 
pointed and proved has about as much 
weight with them as would have an autumn 
leaf falling upon the bosom of Lake Superior. 

“It is the business of the Authors’ League 








he points out, coincident with the profits, 

“has attracted the disreputables; and to-day it is no uncom- 
mon thing for editors to receive manuscripts that are palpable 
plagiarisms, fileched from the past and brought up to date by 
adroit manipulation of theme and dialog, so that in its new 
garb the contribution stands an excellent chance of running 
the gantlet of editorial scrutiny.’”’ Mr. Davis utters his pro- 
tests in the pages of The Bulletin of the Authors’ League of 
America (New York), and shows how it is to the interest of 
both the author and the editor, as well as the reading public, 
that plagiarism in all its forms be stamped out. For— 


“Tt ramifies into every avenue of literature—into books, into 
magazines, drama, and motion-pictures. An army of mer- 
cenaries, fattening upon the thoughts of other men, is in the 
saddle. They apply to the business of plagiarism the same kind 
of intelligence and cunning, and even art, that a forger or a check- 
lifter brings to his unholy ealling. By divers and sundry tricks 
they. absorb the idea, if not in letter, in spirit—breathe into it 
an unwholesome vitality, christen it with a new name, and 
thrust it out into the world as a legitimate offspring. Its ac- 
ceptance is regarded as a triumph on the part of the scalawag 
parent, whose intellectual communion is held solely with the 
devil. 

“‘The arguments of defense put forth by these most pernicious 
of all thieves are characteristic of sinners. Confronted by the 
evidence of their guilt, they take refuge behind any one of the 
following excuses: 

‘**(a) I had no idea it had ever been printed before. It was 
told me as an original story by a friend. 

**(b) A gentleman whose whereabouts at the present moment 
are unknown gave me the story in the form of a manuscript 
and asked me to touch it up a bit. 

**(c) I can’t understand it at all. Probably I read it some- 


of America to set its traps for these varmint 
and exterminate them. ‘There are hundreds of cases known to 
every editor, and perhaps half of them are known to every 
author. Should we not make it our business to define plagia- 
rism so that it can not hereafter be misinterpreted? 

“‘T would recommend that a committee be appointed to ex- 
amine into all charges of plagiarism; to read both the original 
and so-called plagiarized version of any story out of which 
charges of plagiarism grow; to make a report to the League 
and to publish a verdict in The Bulletin; and that all book 
publishers, magazine editors, dramatic producers, and motion- 
picture scenario editors be notified of such verdict.” 


Mr. Davis sees the plagiarist not only ‘‘a foe to the editor 
and the reading public, but also to new authors,” because “an 
editor whose fingers have been burned by stolen manuscripts 
finds himself unavoidably prejudiced against writers whom he 


does not know.”’ We read: 


“Ten years ago contributions from strangers were accepted 
on their merit and printed under the assumption that the 
writers were honest men. It is now regarded as a necessary 
precaution to write a new author, whose manuscript has at- 
tracted attention, and ask for references. Even these pre- 
cautions do not always succeed. One must wait for the pub- 
lication of the plagiarism before a comparison with the original 
can be made. In the interval the fraud is accomplished. A 
comparison of the two stories supplies the evidence of guilt. 

“It is the opinion of the writer that unwarranted leniency 
has been shown these offenders. The usual penalty is a sever- 
ance of connections, followed occasionally by the return of the 
money dishonestly collected. A period of agreeable silence 
follows, after which the malefactor sits down with a ream of 
white paper, selects another alias, and continues in the business 
of selling old tales for new.” 















































A BILLY SUNDAY AUDIENCE IN BOSTON. 


Psychologists may amuse themselves by reading in the faces here exposed the particular kind of ‘‘ Sundayisms ”’ being indulged in by the speaker. 








BILLY SUNDAY IN BOSTON 


ILLY SUNDAY in Boston seems to have broken most 

previous records. The Congregationalist, representing 

an evangelical Church, speaks of ‘“‘the greatest, best- 
advertised, most discust, most comprehensive, and the costliest 
eampaign which New England has ever known.” And it has no 
hesitation in adding that ‘‘the results already attained more 
than justify the time, energy, and money expended.” This 
paper is willing to stand on the results even after making such 
abatements as are usually urged against the Sunday campaigns. 
**Diseount liberally the figures given, allow—as in all revivals 
since Pentecost—for many backsliders, regret as you may and 
as we do, certain platform utterances and methods employed, 
and there remains a substantial body of results, deep and far- 
reaching, to gladden the heart of every one who longs to have 
Christ’s kingdom triumph over all its foes.’’ 

Zion’s Herald (Methodist, Boston) gives some feomparative 
figures, tho pointing out that it is too early to give in any detail 
the results of the campaign: 

“A few figures tell the story in the large. The attendance 
during the ten weeks was 1,478,000. The responses to the 
invitation totaled 63,716. The offering for Mr. Sunday on the 
last day of the eampaign figured $50,828. When taken in com- 
parison with other cities, these figures are even more interesting. 
The six cities that come next in order after Boston as to responses 
to the invitation and offerings are as follows: 


City Invitation Offerings 
Pree : 716 $50,828 . 64 
Philadelphia. . 51,136.85 
ae 46,097 .38 
Pittsburg. . 46,000.00 
Baltimore... .. ‘ 40,274.44 

23,358.03 


Syracuse...... 
Kansas City. . 





32/000.00 
It will be seen by these that Philadelphia, which is next to 
Boston, had 22,000 fewer responses. Its total offering com- 
pared with the offering received on Sunday is about $300 ahead 
of that of Boston, but the Boston offering, in the nature of the 
ease, will go much ahead of the Philadelphia when it is all 
collected, which it is not at this writing. 

‘‘While these figures are to a certain extent a criterion by 


which to estimate the results of this campaign, they are by.no 
means its final measure. That 60,000 persons should have 
responded to the invitation as extended by Mr. Sunday is 
something not lightly: to be passed over, even if in that number 
there were many whose names were already on the church roll, 
and many others went forward more to take Mr. Sunday by the 
hand than because of depth of conviction. The names them- 
selves handed to the pastors and active workers in the churches 
are an opportunity, secured in an unusual way, for religious 
conversation with those who have for the first time taken their 
stand for Christian things, and an opportunity for the intensifi- 
cation of religious life and activity on the part of those who 
already as church members have signed these cards. Moreover, 
the whole campaign has served to draw particular attention to 
the church and its place in the community and to lay emphasis 
upon the things for which the Church stands,”’ 


The final scene of the last service, described by Dr. J. K. 
Wilson, of The Watchman-Examiner (Boston), gives an aspect 
of things not usually associated with Boston: 


“* After the sermon, and after the last ‘trail-hitter’ had reached 
the platform, the immense congregation held its place, singing 
over and over again the familiar songs, unwilling to say the final 
word of farewell. The least hint or incident was sufficient to 
start the singing off on a new line. ‘The old-time religion,’ 
was sung with gusto through its almost interminable applications. 
‘It was good enough for mother,’ ‘father,’ and all the rest; when 
some bright genius interjected the name of Billy. ‘It is good 
enough for Billy,’ and off it went again; then “Rody,’ and ‘Ma,’ 
and ‘Brewster,’ and soon. And there’s no telling but the crowd 
would be there yet and still singing had not Mr. Sunday lifted 
his hand for silence, offered a brief prayer, dived into his big 
coat and with Ma ‘beat it’ for the door of his automobile. A 
few hours later, at 12:30 a.m., they left the South Station, and 
the great Sunday campaign in Boston was a matter of history.” 


In a symposium of personal impressions contributed by 
Boston pastors to The Watchman-Examiner, the Rev. Nathan 
R. Wood, Dean of the Gordon Bible College, writes: 


“Infinite variety, first of all! He is many evangelists in one. 
The militant fervor of Peter the Hermit, the hypnotie influence 
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of Bernard, all the white-hot indignation of Savonarola against 
the sins of the day, the broad Scriptural, emotional power of 
Moody, a touch of the seraphic appeal of Whitefield or Gipsy 
Smith, the ‘chain-lightning’ of Finney’s logic, the slang, the 
humor, the ‘straight from the shoulder’ of Sam Jones, all by 
turns in different sermons, or even in one sermon. Billy Sunday 
and his message are one. . . . One likes Billy Sunday. I think, 
unless one is a saloon-keeper, a Christian Scientist, or a drifter 
from the Cross and the Word, one can not help loving him. 
For many years we shall seem to see and hear him, shouting 
titanically from the top of his pulpit like a Roman captain 
to his legions, or wrestling all over his platform in desperate 
conflict with sin, or talking in easy good-fellowship with 17,000 
people, or pleading, tears in his eyes and in his voice, with 
sinners to come to Christ.” 

The Christian Endeavor World (Boston) sees ‘‘a Sunday 
campaign as a magnificent justification of the Christian Endeavor 
Committee system ’’— 

‘*A Chinese worker once said to a friend whom he was inviting 
to the society gathering, ‘You’ve got to come, for we have a 
committee to fetch you.’ Billy Sunday has committees to fetch 
people. He believes in hard committee work. His associates 
are organizers of committees to reach all classes, business men, 
business women, nurses, servant-maids, students, boys, and 
girls. The committees, each under a local church-worker, cover 
the whole city, and through the committees the leaders are able 
to accomplish an amazing amount of work.” 

Opposition was voiced against Sunday by Roman Catholies of 
Boston, the resident Cardinal issuing a mandate forbidding 
attendance at the meetings. The Pilot, the Catholic paper, 
echoes Cardinal O’Connell in declaring that ‘‘Catholies are not 
allowed to take part in these revival meetings, and if they do 
they commit sin.”” The Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, speaking 
before the Catholic Library Association in New York, brings 
forward a criticism that the Brooklyn Eagle recommends to 
the attention of Protestants. . Thus: 


. “There is strong evidence that Sunday deliberately makes 
himself an instrument of capitalists for the purpose of keeping 
working people contented and submissive under injustice. 
There was never a word of comfort or encouragement for the 
workingman in his struggle for fair treatment.” 


At the same time the priest points out that prototypes of 
Sunday’s sensationalism are to be found in the history of his 
own Church. As The Eagle reports and comments on Father 
MeMahon: 


‘**Most of us did not recall that about five hundred years ago 
St. Vincent Ferrer, born in Valencia, evangelized Provence and 
then Lombardy, speaking in squares and open places, and 
followed from town to town by hundreds of penitents; or that 
Bernardino, of Sienna, of a little later period, tho born only 
thirty years after St. Vincent, preached through the rich and 
luxurious cities of north Italy in public market-places, that 
penitents ‘flocked to confession like ants,’ and that bonfires 
were started into which the rich flung the vanities of life. And, 
as Rector McMahon said, the Jesuits ‘were glad to be considered 
fools and jesters that, by their play, they could attract crowds 
to whom they could then speak their hearts upon religion.’ The 
clergyman added: 

‘**Nay, right down to the beginning of the present war, 
Catholic priests in England rang bells on the street, carried 
banners, and did sensational things in Hyde Park in order to 
gather audiences.’ 

**Waiving, then, the issue about sensationalism, the priest 
was free to compliment Sunday on his knowledge of the psy- 
chology of a crowd, on his business management, on his system, 
at the same time that he declared him to be primarily the spokes- 
man of the rich, accused him of denying the teaching of Christ, 
and said, ‘the suspicions that gather round him of being a mere 
money-gatherer impair the usefulness of this man, who assuredly 
is a phenomenon.’ 

‘*We are glad to see criticism taking such a form. Primarily, 
Billy Sunday is not using his movement as a propaganda to 
convert, or pervert, Roman Catholics. We doubt whether the 
movement has had such an effect in its working out anywhere. 
Hence the view of a broad Roman Catholic thinker is not 
affected by apprehension and is more or less free from prejudice 
for or against Sundayism. Such a view is well worth Protestant 
consideration. It compels the attention of thinking people.” 


WHAT THE “WHITE LIST” DOES 
FOR CATHOLICS 


HE CATHOLIC THEATER MOVEMENT is not 

primarily interested in the theater. Its first interest 

is the spiritual welfare of Catholics. So declares Father 
John J. Burke, chairman of the Bulletin Committee of this 
organization. The action of this ‘‘Movement”’ and its ‘‘ White 
List’ has come before the public in relation to particular plays, 
and so The Theater Magazine (February) presents a definite 
statement from Father Burke as to its funetion. At the outset, 
then, he makes it clear that this is not a ‘‘theater movement”; 
it initiates nothing, but stands as a check for Catholics on what 
the theaters present. It aims ‘‘to enable Catholics to apply 
those moral principles which their faith teaches to theatrical 
performances of the present day.”’ Its ‘‘White List” gives the 
names of the plays that the committee approves. Its limita- 
tions and its special application have to do with the following 
principles: ‘‘A play must not with regard to morals occupy 
debatable ground.” ‘‘There should be a general agreement that a 
play is clean and wholesome.” ‘‘The appeal should be simple 
and universal.” ‘‘The play should be fit for theatergoers of all 
ages and suited to various tastes.’’ Because the White List is 
definite, says Father Burke, ‘‘it has been the object of more 
discussion than any other work of the Theater Movement,” 
and he proceeds to elucidate: 


**Just as the public Commissioner of Licenses may demand 
the taking out of a sentence or a scene before he gives a movie 
his official approval, so the Committee may decide it necessary 
to refuse admission to the White List of a play, otherwise good 
and wholesome, because of an objectionable scene. But it 
may be said that the Committee never asks the impossible. It 
does not judge by a standard fitted for those who are following 
the more perfect way. The Christian counsel is not its guide: 
but the Christian law. And as our civilization, and conse- 
quently our public morality, was born of that law, it feels justi- 
fied in asking for the support and approval of all right-minded 
men and women. 

**The Committee considers in its work that ‘certain truths are 
self-evident.’ Marriage, for example, is an institution decreed 
by God for the dignity of husband and wife, the welfare of the 
family, the stability of the nation. A play that attacks marriage 
as an institution would never meet with our approval. 

“The dignity of the family itself; respect of children for 
parents; the obligations of parents toward their children—a 
play that would hold these truths up to odium would put itself 
outside the pale of our‘favorable judgment. 

“The approval of sex relationship outside of marriage; the 
defense of birth-control, which directly violates the command- 
ment, ‘Thou shalt not kill’; the free discussing of it; the toler- 
ance of adultery in the exploitation of the ‘triangle’; the defense 
of the criminal as being without personal responsibility; the 
justification of lying, or of theft, or of forgery or murder; the 
morbid sympathy with the innocent ‘Magdalene’—against 
all these the Catholic Theater Movement uncompromisingly 
wages war. 

***Mhey are all part of the drama of life,’ some one will object. 
Of course they are; and they may legitimately enter into the 
drama of the stage. But it makes all the difference of life and 
death as to which spirit presides at their introduction: the spirit 
of pessimism, of determinism, of sin, or the spirit of hope, of 
liberty, and of virtue. 

“The Committee tries not to take itself too seriously. The 
primary aim of the theater is to amuse and entertain. No 
objection may be registered against the presentation of a marriage 
disastrous in its consequences; nor of the ill-fated maiden who 
loved not wisely but too well; nor of the difficulties of lovers 
and of the married; nor of the lying and. thieving villain, the 
deceitful lawyer or judge; nor even at the display of such vulgar- 
ity of action and language as we might well wish changed. The 
playgoer knows the stage villains are stage villains, nor is the 
lesson of any tragedy lost upon him. 

“Tt is not against the portrayal of life that the Catholic 
Theater Movement protests. It is against the preaching of 
principles in words and actions that would destroy all whole- 
some life. Its protest is aimed against a distorted view of life 
which, in turn, will teach vicious principles to both old and voung, 
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and spell falsehood and hopelessness where inspiration and the 
courage of uprightness are needed. Particular movements of 
protest and betterment are always called forth by particular 
needs.” 

The Catholic Theater Movement arose, we are told, to combat 
‘a particular evil’? which besets the stage to-day. That evil 
Father Burke states to be ‘‘the dry rot of sex.’”’ He continues: 


‘Write sex in capital letters, and like the huge electric signs 
on Broadway it will show you the entrance through which much 
of our modern drama gains access to the stage. In every form, 
suggestive word or act or silence, subtle innuendo, outspoken 
indecency, flagrant nakedness, the atmosphere of sex obsesses the 
stage to-day. There is hardly a play free from it; and by sex 
we mean not the legitimate appeal or office that this strongest 
of human instincts has in the drama, but the appeal of lust, 
of the excitement of the merely animal passion. 

‘Every plea that can be made has been made in its defense. 
Liberty of thought and speech and action has been invoked 
until liberty has shut her ears in utter disgust at the hypocrisy 
of men. Persons of influence and standing in the community 
have lent the weight of their name in approval to these plays 
that have neither moral nor dramatic worth. 

“Tt can not be that they see the inevitable consequences of 
their tolerance and cooperation. 

“Managers apologize by saying they must give the public 
what the public wants. We believe that the public is sound at 
heart; the great success of clean plays is the best proof of this, 
and a further proof is that as a rule the indecent play has not a 
very long run. 

‘‘Nevertheless, it is true that the license of indecency is ex- 
tending wider and wider. The indecent suggestion is deliberately 
introduced into plays that of themselves give no reason for the 
introduction. It has become almost impossible for a man to 
take a woman whom he respects to a play in New York—unless 
he has first become acquainted with the play—without fear of 
having her womanhood insulted.” 





MR. WELLS “SEES IT THROUGH” 


R. H. G. WELLS has not been associated in the popular 
mind heretofore with religion. But the war has 
changed all that. Not only does he write in The 

New Republic on the religious revival due to the war, but his 
novel, ‘‘Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” is taken almost as 
his confession of faith, and as Mr. Britling, after the death of his 
son on the battle-field, ‘“‘finds God,”’ so writers are pointing out 
that Mr. Wells also has found him. ‘It is not the God of 
orthodoxy, and it may well be that his theology is hasty and 
ill-considered,”’ says The Christian Guardian (Toronto). But 
he seems to see that ‘the old deistic conception of God as a 
remote, unmoved Being living an untroubled existence apart 
from the world, still persists,” and, we are assured, “‘it is against 
this that Mr. Wells, in the person of Mr. Britling, really directs 
his attack.” The Guardian continues: 


‘Such a conception was felt to be intolerable in the face of 
such an infinitude of human misery. Mr. Britling, in his 
despairing grief, needed the thought of a loving, struggling, 
suffering God who works with and through men, and it is pre- 
cisely in this conception of God as immanent in the whole 
process of life that present-day theology finds its most fruitful 
line of development. The setting is far different, and there are 
balancing ideas which are absent here; but it is more important 
for the purpose of this review to see the points of agreement 
than the divergences. And it is a truth which needs emphasis, 
that during the times of great spiritual crisis, when the fountains 
of the great deep are broken up, God is not an ‘absentee land- 
lord,’ but a close and;vivid Presence, ‘closer to us than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet.’ 

“Platitudes and worn-out cant phrases are of no use to a 
broken heart. Myr. Britling somehow, some way, makes that 
great discovery. God becomes the great Reality, not an in- 
tellectual idea reached by a syllogism, and with this the old 
pessimism vanishes. The world - process is no longer a silly 
futility or a cruel joke. It is no longer a dreary cycle of meaning- 
less changes. With God beside him, Mr. Britling can hope. 
His own problem is really a cosmic problem, and the only 
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satisfying answer he can find to both is the religious one. In 
this intense and vital book God is not a stage property, but 
the only Reality which can satisfy the passionate quest of a 
sincere soul faced by a problem which is more than personal. 
It is significant that this book, which interprets with such 
supreme skill the emotions called forth by the war, has this as 
its motif and unifying core. It is the most deeply religious of 
books.” 


In The New Republic (New York), Mr. Wells himself emphasizes 
this view, pointing to the ‘‘multitude of people chastened by 
losses, ennobled by a common effort, needing support in that 
effort, perplexed by the reality of evil and cruelty, questioning 
and seeking after God.” His reference is mainly to England 
and France, where he sees in progress a movement ‘‘ toward the 
realization of the Kingdom of God.’’ But what he conceives 
to be “‘ the reality of the religious revival is to be found in quarters 
quite remote from the religious professionals.”” He speaks of— 


“a number of talks about religion that I have had with hard 
and practical men who want to get the world straighter than 
it is, and who perceive that they must have a leadership and 
reference outside themselves. That is why I assert so con- 
fidently that there is a real, deep religious movement afoot 
in the world. But not one of those conversations could have 
gone on, it would have ceased instantly, if any one bearing the 
uniform and brand of any organized religious body, any clergy- 
man, priest, mollah, or suchlike advocate of the ten thousand 
patented religions in the world had come in. . . . That is why, 
tho I perceive there is a great wave of religious revival in the 
world to-day, I doubt whether it bodes well for the professional 
ROUGIOUE, ss + «<2 

“The other day I was talking with an eminent Anglican 
among various other people, and some one with an eye to him 
propounded this remarkable view. ‘There are four stages 
between belief and utter unbelief,’ he said. ‘There are those 
who believe in God, those who doubt him, like Huxley, the 
agnostic; those who deny him, like the atheists but do at least 
keep the site vacant, and lastly those who have set up a Church 
in his place. That is the last outrage of unbelief.’”’ 


Mr. Victor S. Yarros, however, tells us in Reedy’s Mirror 
(St. Louis) that he has passed in review several of Mr. Wells’s 
articles ‘“‘about the religious effects of the great war,” but sees it 
‘impossible to find a grain of serious thought in this stuff.” 
Obviously of a rationalistic turn of mind, Mr. Yarros challenges 
Mr. Wells on several ‘‘ points,” but we select his concluding one: 


‘Finally, what reason or rime is there in the notion that God, 
the all-wise and all-powerful, had to adopt the singular course 
of making us humans perfect by means of horrors, cruelties, 
and tragedies? What would we think of a man whose course 
toward his children and friends indicated a policy of ‘improving’ 
them by physical and mental torture? Why could not God 
create the perfect man in the first place? And, if man is never to 
attain perfection, then where is the value of the discipline of 
evil? Why travel when there is no goal to reach? 

“Of course, the truth is, as Mr. Wells ought to know, that 
evil and good are human terms, and that ‘human, all-too-human,’ 
as Nietzsche said, are all our ideas, codes, institutions, social 
and religious arrangements. We have slowly emerged from 
savagery—haven’t fully emerged yet,.in fact. We are seeking 
to profit by the painful experience of the race, and are forbidding 
or tabuing the things which, on the whole, spell waste, misery, 
and suffering. By ‘good’ we mean the socially useful, the 
humanly desirable, and our ideas change and grow with economic 
and scientific progress. ...... 

“There are agnostics who say that the war has given the 
coup de grace to Christianity and religion generally. They are 
mistaken. Even this terrible war will not destroy superstition 
and superstitious forms of religion. Millions will continue to 
believe without evidence, or against all the available evidence. 
On the other hand, to say that the war has made believers of 
agnostics, has given the idea of God a stronger and firmer hold 
on educated and thoughtful persons, is to imagine a vain thing. 
It has had no such effect. The teachings of the Darwins, Spen- 
cers, Huxleys, Tyndalls, Comtes, Arnolds, Haeckels have not 
been, could not be, disturbed by the war. The pretense that 
so futile and senseless a tragedy has revealed God and men of 
culture and native intellectual foree who had previously denied 
his existence is utterly hollow.” 
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WHY MR. HERBERT C. HOOVER WAS ASHAMED 


sé HE BELGIANS HAVE COME to look upon 
Americans as their sole saviors,” was asserted the 
other day by Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, head of the 
American Commission for the Relief of Belgium; and then 
he added: 

“Within six weeks I have visited a station in the slums of 
Brussels where 1,500 children are fed daily. The children 
were sitting down to their meal, and when they saw me they 
rose and feebly sang the first stanza of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ Now, knowing that the food-supply was not American, 
I could feel nothing but shame.” 

Mr. Hoover is now in this country, seeking to arouse such a 
sentiment and inspire such a purpose as will make America’s 
bounty match her boasted munificence and worthy Belgian be- 
lief init. Quoting him, the New York Times well says, and asks: 

“Tf Mr. Hoover, whose administration of the Commission 
for the Relief of Belgium has been, perhaps, the most splendid 
American achievement of the last two years, ‘could feel nothing 
but shame’ when that American song was sung by Belgian 
children whom the Commission has fed, what should the rest 
of us feel?” 

“This relief,’ says Mr. Hoover, ‘‘has come to be America’s 
greatest exhibit in Europe. We want to give a demonstration 
of that great humanity which we know runs through our 
people.” 

Tue Lirerary Dicest’s readers have responded nobly—so 
far as they have responded at all; but we have heard from less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent. of them. In one week the Bel- 
gian Children’s Fund has jumped from $75,000 to $150,000, 
and this is encouraging—yes, inspiring. But even at this 
rate it will take three months’ or more to get that million dollars. 


‘And millions more will be needed. 


Concert of action must win the goal. It should begin at 
once, in a way to let whole communities have share in the 
benefaction. Why may not the people of your town undertake 
a proposition and make a pledge to care for the hungry children 
of some town in Belgium especially designated? That would 
give your entire townspeople a local interest in one particular 
neighborhood. It would almost personalize their gifts. 

The people of Lancaster, Pa., under leadership of the enter- 
prising publishers of The New Era, undertook to do this very 
thing just one week before this item is written. They said to us: 
“Yes, we will with pleasure take care of St. Croix and its eight 
hundred neédy little ones, and we will gladly raise $9,600 for 


this purpose.” And to show that they meant business, they 
went right to work with determination of doing it, as evidenced 
by the announcement in the tabulation of cash below, showing 
a remittance of $4,000 already, or nearly one-half the amount 
they are to raise. And the New Era’s managing editor wrote: 
“Never in the history of charity movements in this com- 
munity have the ‘people responded more promptly and gen- 
erously than to this Belgian appeal, first presented to our readers 
through the courtesy of Tur Lirerary Digest. The first day’s 
appeal brought us considerably over $1,500. The New Era 
has in the last two years aided in raising several different war- 
sufferers’ funds, but from none of them have we had such 
magnificent results as from the present one. It seems to have 
struck deep into the hearts of our people—the tots dragged from 
the bread-line because they looked too well fed, the children 
foreed to sleep at the tables where they are served with their 
poorhouse rations, and the piteous pl as for food from the 
emaciated children, have touched them deeply, and it would 
not be surprizing to see the Lancaster fund grow to at least 
$10,000. One of the most remarkable features of the movement 
is the very large number of new names found on our contri- 
bution list—persons who have not been in the habit of giving 
to these war-charities—and they come from all walks of life.’’ 


There are hundreds of such communities in the United States, 
and all that is necessary in each one is a leader. There must 
be among the people in your TOWN many men and women 
of spirit akin to that of one woman who signed herself “A 
Widow with a small income,”’ who wrote: 

““T had said to myself, ‘I will give $5 a month for Belgian 
relief, if I can.’ I send it now, for fear sickness or some other 
need might get it’’; and her remittance of $60 was enclosed, 
while she added: “Surely at least a million Americans will 
give $5 a month or more, as they can. I would like to be one 
of a million so to pledge myself.” 

A traveling man sends his check for $12, reminds us that 
there are several hundred thousand like him in this country, 
and says that if they can be reached “not one will turn down” 
our appeal. Can you reach one? 

The Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, in econ- 
vention assembled at Denver, unanimously resolved that each 
member on the first Monday in the months of Februa y, March, 
April, May, and June, will contribute to the Belgian Children’s 
Fund 5 per cent. of his gross sales of merchandise for that day, 
and will use his best efforts to secure like action from every 
non-member lumber dealer in his respective State. A long tele- 
gram told of this action, so characteristic of the generous West. 


Contributions to THE BELGIAN CHILDREN’S FUND—Received from January 24 to January 31 inclusive. 


$4,000.00—F rom the People of Lancaster, Pa., through the 
splendid efforts of THE NEW ERA, 

$2,000.00—W. A, Clark, Jr. 

$1,200.00—tVm. W. Essick. 

$1,000.00—Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Pollock. 

$600.00 Each—In Memory of Emma K. ketem, In Mem- 
ory of Harrison C. Luders, C. H. McKer 

$512.60—St. Mary’s-on- ne Hill seiaaiun Episcopal), 
Buffalo, N. Y.: $200.00, E. Townsend; $144.00, David 
Ferguson, $48. 00, — ‘i. Stafford; $24.00, Nellie P. 
Williams; $12.00 each, Harlan P. Bosworth, Louise B. Bos- 
worth, Edla Gibson, Mrs, Sproat, Mrs. Mary H. Wells and 
Anonymous; and $24.60 smaller partial subscriptions. 

$500.00—B.S.L., R.M.L., M.C.L., A oe of Children, 
Mrs. Mary L. ‘Brown, Mrs. ey R. Willard. 

$339.65—J. H. Cole and Friends. 

$300.00—Elmer E. Hubbard, for the American Relief 
Committee of Cardenas, Cuba; Mrs. John 8. Newberry, 
Mrs. H. F. 4Whitney, M. Hazeltine, Margaret P. 
Humes, Mrs, L. Ware, J. Edgar Rhoads, R. B. Wattley, 


. Seth E Hazzard, F. E. Eckhart, Memorial Lutheran Bible 


School, Shippensburg, Pa. 
$250.00 Each—Clifford E. Pierce, A. B. Betz, Charles 


Fearon. 
$240.00 Each—Mr. a Mrs. R. Q. Asten, M. T. Conk- 
lin, Mr. and Mrs. H. Hicks, From Friends of the 


Belgian Children in Salt Lake City. 
$204.00 Each—A. Swope. 
$200.00 Each—FElizabeth and Peter Rutter, S. V. Stra- 
ley, W. A. Campbell, ‘‘Friend,’’ Neenah, Wis, 
$180.00—J. M. Fox. 
$176.82—A. R. Presbyterian Church, Due West, 8S. C. 
$130.00 Each—J. H. Keitz, “Iwo Friends.’’ 
$144.00—Anna 8S. Hoag. 


$124.20—The Protestant Churches of the Village of 
Houstonia, Mo. 

$120.00 Each—B. C. Lingle, A Friend, C. Q. Chandler, 
A, Y. Peterson, R. C. Bagley, W. W. Mills, Evan Johnson, 
William A. Maitland, T. H. Foulds, E, E. Bates, W. W. 
Brown, Georgetta Haven, T.T.S., Dr. J. C. Hoffman, Mrs. 
R. L. Hawkins, Rose Phelps, Mrs. O. H. Astin, J. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Alex Dow, A Philadelphia Mother, 8S. H. 
Fullerton, Guif Lumber Co., Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., 
Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Freese, The Mountville National 
Bank, Gordon M. Mather, C. C. Whittaker and Family, 
Joseph Rathborne, M. J. Persons, J. F. Forbis, Miss M. 
T. Hinkle, Dr. A. J. Hosmer, 8.L. . L. Tilghman, 
Angelus, Josephine, Eugene W. and Basil Wise Stetson, 
Billy, Tom and Jack Ince, H.F., Frank F. Landis, A. B. 
McCutcheon, Max T. Smith, ‘Anonymous. 

$114.10—U. T. Jones. 

$112.00—Anonymous. 

$108.00 Pen Sunday School, New _ Berlin, 
Ohio, P. R. Fuller, John O’Keefe, Miss M. E. Haskell, 
lh and Mrs. L. M. Williams, Mr. and Mrs, Cornelius Bo- 


$105.87—C. G. White. 

$105.00—L, E. Kinn. 

$100.00 Each—R. L. Sprinkle, T. H. Griffith, Edith S. 
Baldwin, Grace V. Tirrell, Mrs. Arthur H, Tirrel, Mr. and 
Mrs. E, 8. Stackhouse, Mrs. Mary P. Shedd, Mrs. C., 
Koehler, Elizabeth and Grace DeLano, Victor Guinsburg, 
0. H .Blackman, Mrs. Luther L. Miller, Penn Smokeless 
Coal Co., Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Jacob, E. H. Close, A. N. 
Lewis, Mrs. G. L. White, C. T. Thompson, Mrs. J. L. 
Washburn, F. G. Bonfils, First National Bank, Yuba City, 
Calif., Mrs. W. P. Manley, C. S. Kerr, Mrs. J. E. Butler, 
In Memory of F. Carroll Brewster, The University Society, 
Ine., Anonymous. 

$96.00 Each—George Fredericks, Dr. Mary ©. Baldwin, 
Marian Adams, Barbara and Anne Kellogg, Mr. and Mrs. 


Sidney Clarke, M. E. Church South of Brownsville, Tenn. ° 
Virginia G. Empie, Mrs. R. B. Hubbard, A Friend, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Unknown, 

$94.60—Citizens of Dimmitt, Texas. 

$84.00—T. B. Waters. 

$75.00 Each— Mildred J. Bridge; C. V. Brinkman, C. E. 
Hubbard, G. A. St. Clair, H. A. Sedgwick. 

$72.00 Each—* ‘Blacklist, ** Leon Jourolmon, A. H. = 4 
combe & Family, ““K.B.H.,”’ F, Brooklyn, nu. y., = 
Ardrey, ““Anonymous,”’ “A" Friend,’ Chas, C. aean, 


$63.00—Walter L. Bowen od Rashepes of the Wasu- 
ington State Highway Commissi 

$60.00 oven 8. orl Frank M. Burke, A. 
Cc. Cassatt, E. Cornell, W. E. Endell, ‘‘Donated,”’ Mor- 
gan V. — R. E. Lawrence and family, Livingston- 
Glenn-Martin, Indianapolis, Ind., Mrs. Edwin Lodge, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. B. Lourie, Wm. R. Martineau, Peter Paiter- 
son, Frank M. Stillman, Edward Thompson, Grant Ma- 
han, D, R. and Leslie, Mrs. C. H. Randle, E. C. Bates, 
ara Steph, W. T. Wallace, W. M. Curtiss, ““A.T.H. and 
H.W.F B. C. Warfield, Edward and F. H. Wemple, J. 
A. Are a er, J. W. Fales, Miss Margaret L. Wendt, Dorothy 
and Elisabeth Wheless, Mollie and Jack, Martha B. Gay- 
lord, American Educational Society, H. A. Clarke, Mrs. 
Harry B. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Bothwell, H. A. 
Sanders, A. M. Holter, The First Congregational Church 
of Silverton, Colo., Mrs. M. J. Allen, Mrs. George 
Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Shedd, Emily R. ik Ww. G. 
Hodge, M. R. Webster, Carrie E. Hodge, “‘W.H.V.,”" Mr. 
and Mrs. _ D. Howell and Family, “A Friend,” Evans- 
ton, Til, C. Somerville, Robert Faries, Irene Putnam, 
Alice N. McDowell The Krier Stores Co., G. E. Medley. 
P. I. Graham, C, Hazard. 

$59.95—Terrell Commercial Club Collection. 

$58.00—Office Employees, United States Reclamation Ser- 
vice, Denver, Colo. 

$54.00—Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Chapin and Family. 
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$53.10—Citizens of Demopolis, Ala. 

$52.50—The Misses Kate Bradley and Katharine B. 
Heald. 

$50.75—All Souls’ Church of Universal Religion, Grand 
Rapids, ch. 

$50.00 Each—‘‘A Friend,” Portland, Maine, M. M. Ben- 
ner; Miss Ida Buckman, C, A. Foote, George and_ Emily 
L. Hoffman, Mason Bros., Hyrum Nebeker, Rev. 4 
Rice, Mary E. ‘owne, Mrs. C, A. Wil- 
liams, W. C. 
mous,”’ Grace W. Huss 
Johnson, “‘Anonymous, ™ Sx nonymous,”” Family of Mr. W. 
J. Eynon, W. i. Davis, Zach K. Brinkerhoff, D. F. Gar- 
rettson, Cornelius Gilbert, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. 
Standart, Mrs. Lucia W. Shead, Mrs. J. J. Whitney, Mrs. 
W. S. Burchinal, Mrs. E. M. Davidson, H. N. Harker, 
Miss Jean Cameron, A. G. Whitney, Wm. Batchelder, Dr. 
J. Ross Reed, Mrs. Florence S. Clark, Alfred Hull 
Clark, A. M. Troth, C. E. McNamara, Executives and 
Office Employees of The Mather Spring Co., “‘Anonymous,”’ 
Perham, Minn., Public School, Lillian Horn, L. Crad- 
dock, C. K. Lyman, Henrietta E. Child, S. M. Swartz, “A 
Reader of the Literary Digest,” ‘“‘H.F.W., 
Bohannon, Mrs. Ira Curtis; Mrs. Frederic Sabbaton, E. E. 
Stone, Dr. and Mrs. Louis e aw 7 - Murray, A. 
R. Teachout, Mr. and Mrs. D. . Gillespi 

$48.00 Each—‘‘A Friend.” ota ‘i. cae L. BR. oe 
ney, Chas. H. Holland, Mrs. E, oN Moulton, Mary E, 
Osborn, J. H. yg ne W. J. Lamb, Dr. and Mrs. H. 
W. Jones, J. W. Jep M. B. Mitier Mrs. Frank H. 
Taylor, A. C, ny "Citizens of FE. Rochester, N. Y., Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Stone, — M. Leipe per, Florence E. Stor- 
er, Silvan Newburger, “‘E.G.H.,”’ St. Louis, Mo., Mrs, 
George Campbell, Rebecca Van D. Haven, A. 8. 
gale, E. L., Behrens, F. G. Atkinson, Mary Ensfield_ and 
Friends, Misses Lois C. and Harriette Low, Miss = 8. 
McCutcheon, he A. M. Galbraith and_ Mrs. 
Guthrie, “ 8.,” A. L. Davis, Anna L. Tetst, "Ned 

and James FR, “The Valley Ranch,’ ’ J. S. Pomeroy, 
“Odorless Plant Food Co.” 

$46.50—“Humphrey’s Dairy and Employees, Clovis, N. 
Mex.”’ 

$46.00 Each—Mrs. A. E. Stinson, “Pen Argyle Public 
Schools.’’ 

$44.00—“M. E. Church South, Clarksville, Ark.’’ 
$43.20—“‘The Decatur High School.’’ 

$40.00 Each—‘‘Hinkle’s Ferry Union Sunday School,” 
‘Business Men’s Sunday School of the M. E, Church 
South, Holdenville, Okla.,””’ W. C. McClelland, Caroline 
Marmon. 

$37.00 Each—‘‘Folsom Prentiss Co.,’” J, Allen Fuss and 
Edward Frantz, 

$36.33—Rev. and Mrs. “po M. Ingham. 


$36.00 Each—‘“‘Cash,”’ J. G. Dean, Grace secre Mary 
B. Gifford and Mrs. C. W. Fenton, C. W. Ham, Mae 
DeWitt eae Mr. and Mrs. W. d. 
Keller, T. K. “Members of M. E. Chure' h,”” F. E. 
Schuchman 7 es mily, A. C. Deverell, 207 Virginia 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn., J. Fordyce, H. F. West and 
Family, Sarah B. Sturgis, , %, Giles, i Gallup, W. 
W. Strong, F. BR. Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Richard Cronin, 
Ellen, Margery and Bates Wilson, E. H. Scott, Edna 
Klaer Hunt, “Richlands M. E. Church, South Rich- 
lands, N. we Katherine, Dorothy, Virginia and J, L. 
Cc. “The Westbrook Children,’’ Mrs. G. 
A custelt and Friends, P. W. McAllen, Three Children 
of Mr. and Mrs. BR. A. Chase, Chas. C. Cox and Family, 
Mrs. Elma Lane, G. E. Sumner, Mr. and Mrs, P. A. 
Bellas, M, R. 7 “w. H. 8., M. @. 8., 0. K. 8.,” 
Mr. and Mrs, F, H. Wheeler, J, S. Ward, ag J. se 
Barnum, Mrs. W, W. Chadwick, C. M. Crofoo Ernes 
“S. W..”’ J. J. Robinson, ‘ ‘Cranford Unit Club, 
Cranford, N. J.,"* Miss Helen F, Blake, ‘Three Friends,” 
Samuel Porcher, A. W. Peck, Jr., “Duluth Peace So- 
slety,””’ Mrs. A. A, MacLachlan, ““Daland Bible Class,” 
A. W. Meager, “‘Franklin Street Friends.’ 
$35.00 Each—Dr. Walter C. Taylor, Miss Ella Mander- 
son, W. H. Russell. 
$34.50—‘‘People of Granville, Mass.’’ 
$34.00 Each—J. S. Mason and Friends, “First M. E. 
Church, Cory, Pa.” 
$32.32—‘‘Citizens of Winton, N. Car.” 
$30.00 Each—“‘Anonymous,” A, Long, Ruth A. 
Rogers, “‘Friends in Waterloo, Nebr.,”” Annie W. Brown, 
H. S. Hubbard. 
$29.00—G. M. Southward and Friends. 
$28.00—‘‘Students of Morris House, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass.” : 
$27.00—J. C. Hoskins and Friends. 
=~ Group of Students of Union Theological 
Seminary. 
$26.30—‘‘Pupils and Teachers of All Satnts School.” 
$26.00—Tom Turner and Ten Friends. 
= Each—John E, Almy, Agnes Coburn, M. D. Cord, 
w. Rte W. W. Gale, tele B. — Mary 
= Hart Cw#Kalloch, Miss Helen W. McCart L. 
Marcell, + ike L. Mirick, Mr. and Mrs. 
s. Olson, Mrs. Chas. Porter, L. M. ae George 
Sandfield, B. F. Small, Mrs. E. H. Smith, W. Thorn- 
hill, B. B. Turner, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Van = Ploeg, 
James Ward, Delia M. Whitelaw, Wynne Stave Co., 
Pages? B. Greene and Two Friends, M. E, Mound, 
R. Bard, Mrs. J. L. Pitts, Mrs. W. H. H. Smith, R. H. 
Yememee H._B. Oughton, C. C. Metcalf, H. E. Marks, 
J. Thompson Brown, C. Potter, A. A. Rossiter, Dr. 
RK. M. eee J. i Hollinshead, W. W. Burke, O. E. 
Koenig, J. Kite mat Norman T. Mason, Chas. E. Terry, 
Samuel Nast, K. Dennis, Wa, is. 
Mabel M, Smith, W. Macfarlane, Paul E. Faust, Mrs. 
Robert F. Denniston, pan Cox, Mrs. F. W. Edmondson, 
M. L. Thornton, A, W. Sprick, Dr. Charlotte Strum, Mrs. 
H. W._ Headley, J. W. Carter, Mrs. Clara Hanington, T. 
King, Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Hathaway, Louise W. Holmes, 
J. L. O’Brien, “‘Cash,’’ Clark, Hall & Peck, Emma B. 
Albertson, L. Roberts, Annie Tiny, Mrs. L. J. Duff, M. 
B. Moore, F. R. Van De Putie, R. L. Clause, Guido 
Enrico Caglieri, Jr., Miss E. Shiland, Geo. Davis, M. L. 
Stovall, Horace J. Davis, Mrs. Anna H. Young, W. k, 
Senim, L. Eadie, Isabelle H. West, “K. H. W., 
o> Be ees” 20m Kirkpatrick, Henry King, 
John Otto, Ww H. Bates and A. T, Roc k, Asa E,. Goddard, 
Olive B. Smith, A. 8. Husted, ‘‘Waterbury,” W. W. 
Earnshaw, Mrs. Mark L. Leister, Mrs. George Metirath, 
Thos. McGirl, M. L. MacNutt, H. B. Mitchell E. 
Mariner, W. H. Powers, H. E. Pressey, Miss L. M. ’ Phipps, 
c. C, Cromwell, Dr. Donald Campbell, Walter G. Franz, 
Mrs. P. D. Goodwill, J. Graham, Roberta Boyd, 
Eugene Burt, “J. E. W.,” W. D. Wolfe, Stewart & 
Jacobs, Harry Shaw, Mrs. John L. Roper, Dr. J. 
Crquhart, R. E. Nolley, Chas. Nevin, Mrs. A. A. Rem- 
bert, Adele Ripont, Henry H. Gogarty, Graves Bros. 
Co.,”” Mr, and Mrs. M. E. Robinson, “‘R. K. D.,” Mr. 
and Mrs. E. M. Wistar, Chas. E. Mather, S. W. Norris, 
S. M. Searle, M. T. Baskett, Dr. E. W. Barnum, R. E. 
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Miller, “A, M. G.,” T, C. Montgomery, Mrs. Ira J, Will- 
iams, Sophia P. Shaler, Mrs. E. M. Woodard, ©. H. Gore, 
Margaret T. Yates, Mrs, ‘alfred J. Dean, Mr, and Mrs, 
Milton H. Hickox, J H. M. Winters, “Ferner Bros. & Co.,’’ 
J. D. Park and Friend, Sarah E, ge E. Roberts, 
T. K. Elliott, Jas. E. McCutcheon, Sr., W. J. K 
Inc., Mrs. W. W. Hodkinson; Elizabeth M. Hastings and 
Friends, A. G, Allen, Mrs. M. P. Davis, J. S. Pool, J. 
C. Tyier, John R. Parker, A. B. Robertson, 


$24.00 Each—Capt. F. S. Strong, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Cameron Forster, Mrs. Annie’ Carey, Frederic Carey, Alex 
McLane, Mrs, F, C, Boyles, Dr. W._W. Crawford, Marie 
Scanlan oy. Lizzie L. Roddan, E, E. Roddan, E. B. 
eee L. Ulmer, Mrs. A. B. Duncan, Mrs, P. 

Mrs. Pi P. McClintock, Younger Set, Edith V. 
Llten L. W. Holley & Son, — B. G. Northey, 
Massingale & Duff, Mr. and Mrs, C. J. Moody, Herbert 
Swift, Frank C. Green, . P. bg Mr. and 
Henry S. Weigle, Mrs. N. Clayton Gibble, Guy 
H. Moulthrop, — E. J. AA wy Mrs. J. C. Richardson, 

ay, J. Walcott Thompson, S, B. Burdell, 
and 23 oth ers, Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, W. H. Mc- 
Clane, Mrs, Charles Pomeroy, F. H. Dickey, G.H.P., T. 
M. Nichols, Chas. D, Drayton, Kenneth Melrose, Helen B. 
Jones, J. L. Way, 8S. S. Porter, F. B. Ferris, PY) 8. 
Hill, Family and Friends, Caroline Morgan, J. Mc- 
C. Mayes, Elva T. "Brown, 


. H 
Foster, E. P. Bates, R. W. Bai 
Frantz, Paul Hildebrant, “A Frie’ Cc. B. 
ley, Mrs. W. J. Beaty, Misses A. M. Trippett and H. G. 
Brouse, W. R. Sanderson, A. H. Seever and Mrs. A. Rem- 
mey, Mercy S. and C. M. Spalding, H. D. Randall, Mr. 
and Mrs. M, J. French, Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Shepard, 
Mrs. Harry Putnam, Mrs. John McMillan, Mrs. Lloyd 
Cowgill, Alice Beneke, Kern W. McHose, Rachel F, Car- 
son, Mrs. Traber, C, B. Walkey, C. H. Worden, 
Pupils of Miss Wright’s School, Mr. and ‘Mrs. R. W. Mas- 
sie, The ar Allen, ‘‘Anonymous,’’ 4 . W. 
Wilson, P. A. Brown, Mrs. W. F. Wendt, Mrs, Thos. 
Morrison, A. Proellochs, Mr. and Mrs. G. A. ¥ 
Monroe Wi hite, H. R. Fairfax, The Piston Ring Co., F, C. 
» a) , L. L. Dodge, Mrs. J. R. Williams, 
H. Sf Young, J. F. O’Hanlon, R. W. Smith and Mother, 


W. W. Parry, Mr. and Mrs. M. I. Peed a 
Kimball, 0. O, Cole, Frances Barton Bates, W. A. Sher- 
man, “Four a eairag st N. J., Friends,” Kanawha Presby. 
Sunday School, J. C. Danziger, Irving Seaman, D. W. 
Hall, Elma Wot, Theresa P. Smith, Arthur B. ow 4 
P. Thomas, Charles Trautman; Mr. and Mrs. D. T, 
Mellott, Joseph Emory Clapp and Family, Guy Abrey, 
“A Friend,”” Mr. and Mrs. G. R. Anderson, ‘‘Anony- 
mous,’’ Mrs. George wg Armstrong, Frederick G. Burn- 
ham, Mr. and Mrs. D. Butler, Wm. Callery, H. J. 
Case, Mrs. Chew, “‘C Midren’s Friend, gerd Valley, N. 
Y.,’’ Grace Stone Coates, Mr. and Mrs. - D. Crackel, C. 
M. Crotty, Mary S, Crum, W. H. Davy, G. A. Drake, 
Mrs. R. O. Dunkum, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Edington, Em- 
ployees Dept. of Public Roads, State of New Jersey, Foster 
Thomas Fenton, Glenn Fenton, Matthew C. Fenton, Mrs. 
Matthew C. Fenton, Randolph Fenton, Elizabeth and 
Lydia Fonde, Mrs. Clyde Gardner, Miss Helen 8S. Garrett, 
Masters David and Saul Glenby, W. M. Goodson, Grand- 
view Hotel, William Hand, M. S. Haynes, Rev. W. H. 
Hodges, G. H, Jackson, R. H. Jamison, R. U. Kevil & 
Sons, Mrs. G. R, Lathrop, F, M. Laxten, Brig. Gen. E. 
M. Lewis, Miss Julia Loag and Emily - Loag, C. McK, 
Lynch, Mary Richardson Lynch, “‘B.K. Friend of Chil- 
dren,”’ “Mrs. M.E.M.,’’ McChesney & Biad 
Dowell, Mrs. Katharine A. Mather, B. K. More, J. F. 
Neely, Mrs. J. O. Newcomb, E. E. Paschall, Mr. and Mrs, 
T. R. Philbin, W. B. Phillips, ee S. W. Randolph, 8. 
Grover Rich, C. A. Roach, ‘‘E. * Frank Scarboro, H. 
Seaman, Simon, G. C. S ln A. Smith, Mau- 
rice Stanley and Mrs. Therese Stanley, J. L. and Clara E. 
Tincher, Amanda C. Tuttle, H. S. Waldron, A. R. Warner, 
D. A, Wilhelm, L. M. Willcuts, S. C. Williams, Mrs. 
S. Worland, Ww. R. Young, Misses Theodora and Elizabeth 
Zahorsky, Matthew C. Fenton, Jr., Edward Thomas Fenton, 
Mrs. Ernest Hillman, Miss Clarissa D. Wells, w. 
Mathewson, “‘A end,” Mr. and Mrs, E. A. Reed, F. 
A. Steber, “J. L. G. and I. H. G.,” A. B. Spencer, 
Mrs. R. W. Gamman, Marian E, Herrick, Jos. A. Baker, 
R. E. Koch, F. 8S. Riley, Anna M. Locke, Miss Dorothy 
G. Clark, Mary Almira Smith, The Sinclair Co., Mr. 
Grant Hampton, Mrs. Mary Gordon, Mr. 
and M. B i; L. Youngman, §. a 
Cook, Capt. Patrick Hasson, U. S. A., Mrs. H. F, Hunt- 
ley and Citizens of Lowell, Mich., Mrs. 8. Q. Arman, 
Major S. B. Arnold and Wife, Rk. H. Beach, Vories 
Baking Co., Leigh Kelley, Mrs. "BE, Conde Jones, E. 
Newkirk, M. J. Flohr, B. Kurtz, Mrs. E. Goudge and 
Children, Minton Lumber Co., ‘“‘Faculty War Relief 
Committee, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass.,’’ 
Mrs. W. E. Butler and Friends, Forrest J. Smith, John 
a “Anonymous,” George A. Nelson, Mrs. F. 8. 
Pratt, Mrs. E. H. Rounds, F. 8. Morris, “H. L. G.,’”’ 
Mr. and Mrs, A. G. Kampmeier, Miss Jean and Master 
Julius Ficke, Rachel Erwin and Friend, C. M. Johnson, 
“Two Friends,’’ Maguire & Schneider, ‘Caritas, Allen- 
town,” Mrs. Mary R. Austin, Fred L. Gross, T. B. Gar- 
naas and Friends, Mrs. B. F. Williamson, Edward John 
Albright, ‘‘In Memory of J, Douglass Murray,’”” Edna 
McL. Handy, S. E. Guild, Ir., and? Friends, Robert 
Moran, Mrs. *,. 8, Young, Lillian D. Reinhardt, W. J. 
Ward, “B. B. * J. R. Bates, F. A. Hunter, Mrs. C. 
M. Hughson, Me "and Mrs, E. E. Keech, H. H. Moore, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Mountjoy, P. A. Presnall, Mrs. J. 
Paul, Mrs. C. M. Cole, C. F. Carlson, Lillian E. Crosby, 
Cc, C. Crews, D.M.D., Marion L. Goodsell, E. Grainger 
and Sister, Arthur Groves, Miss Irma Gould, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Iderma, Dr. E. L. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. C. 2. 
Nichols, A. S. Tweedley and Miss Tweedley, Harry 
Rich, W. D. Ramsden, Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Richards, 
Walter Snook, Asa L. Wright, C. E. Watterson, Wm. S. 
Houston, Mrs. Nellie S. Harvey, E. E. Evans, “From a 
Chicago Man,” “Friends, through J. W. Wright,” W. H. 
Kenah, Hettie D. Irwin, “A, E, J.,”’ Faculty and 
Pupils of — Hall, . “W. J. B.,” Me ay a 
Scrbara_ D. d Carl 8. “om, Jr, “W. W. “i 
W. 8S. Wells, ye L. Richie, C. D. Van Vechten, West Mia- 
diesex, Pa., Schools, David Lawshe, Bethany Bible Class, 
H. C. and B. P. DuBois, D. W. Corey, A Group of Friends, 
Clara R. Brigham, Mrs. Montgomery ‘Waddell, Mr. E. N. 
Robinson, Dr, and Mrs, E. F. Barker, Gladys and Flor- 
ence Phillips, Mr. M. Foster, Luena F. Sands, Young 
Men’s Bible Class, Woodlawn Park Presbyterian Church, 
John H. Hawley, 8. E. Hilles. 


$23.75—*‘Ladies’ Club and Citizens of Mayville, N. Y.” 


$22.00 Each—‘“‘Office Force of Dakota Life Ins. Co.,” 
Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Morrison and Mrs, T. D,. Hawley. 


$21.00 Each—Dr. E. Watrous, Mrs. J. L. Washburn. 


$20.00 Each—‘‘Anonymous,” Mrs, G. M. Beal, ‘First 
Baptist Church of Lenoir, N. Car.,”? Otto C. Herman, 
Marjory McMichael, Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Marsh, S. D. 
Gilbert, I, A, Sullenberger, W. G. McFachin, Ida M. 
Collier, C. G, Anderson, Stacy C. Bates, J. H. Cook, 
Smith Hickenlooper, K. G. Warner, Esther and Alice 


~] 
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| FOR INVALY. 
{ AND CHILOR! 
Stik ae 


Why does the 


doctor recommend 
these broths? 


Because he has learned 
from experience that 
they are pure, whole- 
some, and beneficial to 
his patients. Because 
he knows that they are 
safe (sterilized). Be- 
cause he finds it so diffi- 
cult to obtain good meat 
broths from home- 
kitchens. 


Franco- 
American 


Broths 


(Sterilized) 


for brvalids 
and (hildren 


The fact that these broths 
stand so high in the regard 
of the medical profession is 
the strongest and plainest in- 
dication to the mother that 
they are splendid diet for her 
children, sick or well. We 
search the market patiently 
and thoroughly to obtain the 
very finest meats. Only the 
choice cuts are used. The 
rich appetizing juices are clar- 
ified to a sparkling purity. 
The seasoning is slight; the 





variety welcome. Order a 
supply today. 
Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


15 cents the can 





Makers of 
FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 
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Keunedy, Henry Holts, Mrs. ad Ms Robbins, Miss Char- 
lotte B. Elliott, M. C. Stew 


$19.00 Each—Mrs. N. C. a “Mrs. Ernest Jacobi’s 
Red Cross Circle,’’ Dr. L. Anna Ballard and Friends. 
$18.48—“‘Woman’s College of Due West, S. C.” 
$18.00 Each—Elizabeth T. Alter, “Class in Geology, 
Norwick, Conn., Free Academy,’”’ C. M. Leonard and 
Friends, Dr. W. P. Millspaugh, “Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Co. Employees, Denver, Colo.’ 


$17.00 Each—L. J. Smith, ‘‘Two Ladies,’’ Jane Gresham, 
Mr. and Mrs. C, P. Watson, “‘Friends,’’ J. W. Albaugh, 
M.D. 


$16.00 Each—‘‘Executive Dogarittes of the Allies Hos- 
pital Ball, Washington, D. “Wolf Creek Sunday 
School. 

$15.92—“‘Pen Argyl W. C. T. U.’”’ 

$15.65—“‘The Buena Vista School Children.’ 

$15.50—A. B. Williams and Friends, 

$15.00 ey Oa N. P. Borland, E. E. Borland and 
Mrs. Clark, A. W. Crary, G. A. Keller, Miss Nellie 
Logan, John Suurbaile, J. A, George, G. A. Barker, J. W. 
Simons, Jr., and Friends, L. H. Gillet,” J.’ Lorna 
Gerard, ‘‘Anonymous,”” H, B. McKibbin, ‘Evergreen 
Lodge,’”’ “Six Albany Friends,’’ C. E. Wagner, G. 8. 
Braid, ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Mrs. C. L. Taylor and Friends, 
B. A. Neele, W. L. Irvine, J. D. Houston, Elizabeth 
Briggs, Albert C. Troutman, Alice M. McCrimmen, A. 
McColm, Mary C. O’Brien, Clara Martin, F. 8S. Smedley, 
J. F. Annear, A. H. Shinkle, Mr. F. F. Burdett, Emma 
D. Dole, Miss Elizabeth Seaman. 

$14.50 Each—‘‘Fortnightly Club,” “Bartow Presby- 
terian Church.’’ 

$14.00 Each—‘‘Y. Cc. A., Erskine College, Due West, 
8. C.,’’ Alice sein” H. R. Swarthout, E. Bandock, 
J. F. Ewing and W. M. McDaniel, , u F. P.,” “Office 
of Edward Stotz,’’'‘‘A College Girl.’ 

$13.50—M. E. Haskell. 

$13.00 Each—F. B. Howard and Friends, H. A. Thom- 
son, “A. Few. Worcester Friends,’ “Seventh and Eighth 
Grades, South School, Wagoner, Okla.,’’ Eugene Rourke, 
E. 8S. Cook, Mr, P. np Gorham and Friends. 

2.63—J. W. Gilla 

$12.50 Each—T. H. ™Gomerville, Anne B. Shine, M. R. 
Norris; Burroughs & Sanford, John A. Hendricks, Mrs. 
Le Douglas Meader, Mrs. Eliza Jessen, Irving Gilmer, 
Paul F. Dinsmore, J. McNair Ealy, James E, Paul, N. C. 
Hartingh, Ellen J. Whiton, C. G. Johnson, H, W. Hooper. 

2.40—Chas. W. Donnen. 

$12. 33—‘‘Trinity Episcopal Church Sunday School, 
Portsmouth, Va 

$12.25 Each—Jos, Wilkinson, Miss Emily Poole paver, 
E. J. Gray, M.D., W. H. Huntley, W. L. Walker. 

$12.15 Each—Iver M. Brandjord, L. N. Beaulieu. 

$12.10 Each—J. B. Graham, Marion Thompson, hi oe 
S. Worcester, R. P. Neely, E. A. Edmonds, M.D. 
Conard, Anna C. Cairns, C. L. Swaynie and J. P. Tiatt. 

$12.06—M. A. Letts. 

$12.00 Each—G. W. Amold, G. A. Arnold, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. Haskell, J. R. Howells, Miss Una Hoddan, 
Kathryn, Louise and Elizabeth Boar, Mrs. Elizabeth F. 
Young, V. F. Price, Mrs, Eugenie Schleicher, Alice B. 
Graves, W. S. Coleman, Miss Beatrice Darnell, Mrs. E 
S. Norvell, W. H. Tippet, W. South, Miss Has skell’s 
School, D. A. Williams, Miss ©. F. Morse, = 
Sweetser, “C. W. B.,” D. S. Williams, A. W._ Parks, 
E. W. London, Columbus Penn, J. K. Gillespie, Rev. T. 
T, Rowe and wife, Mrs. W. W. George, Isola Shinn, R. 
E. Beddoo, Miss Hargreaves, Esther S. Maltby, Anne E. 
Stover, C. C. Thompson, M.D.; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ M. Ellis, 
R. L. Allen, H. A. Haigh, 1. G. Bell, D. C. Duncan, 
Mrs. William Van Auden Hester, Raymond Dick, ‘‘M. E. 
L.,” E. F. Price, H. C. Patterson, J. D. Burke, C. W. 
Seybold, E. Hitch, Mrs. C. H. Darling, C. H. Anderson, 
0. E, Styerwalt, Mrs. Fred’k Streckewald, ‘‘Members of 
Providence Meeting of Friends,’’ Schilling Shoe Co., 
Major H. E. Hoyt, Dr. G. T. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. i Ss 
Fairley, Hamlin Woolman, C. F. Preston, C, P. Wilson, 
A. H. Lloyd, 8S. J. Galvin, J. B. Andrews, ‘‘In Memory 
of Jeanie,” Mrs. Edna 8S. Hutchinson, M. J. Thompson, 
c. K. Myhre, Nora Brookie, Staff of the Experimental 
Sta., Gainesville, Fla., Russell Electric Co,, dD. 
Adair, Jr., Mrs. L. W. Humphrey, Rev. W. "L. Hart, 
Mrs. B. C. Evans, J. RK. Rankin, Mrs. J. C. Williams, 
H. G. Forstmann, A. V. Bethea, J. Sunderland, ‘‘From 
a Friend,” Marie G. Smits, Emily C. Moore, R. F. 
Gerhardt, L. J. Houghton, Addie Goodkind, Leonard 
Coates, Arch Wilson, C. B. Witter, A. Wilmot, J. L. 
ad J. <4 Fil agg, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Gilkeson, 

D, Long, M, L. Lynch, ‘‘Anonymous,”’ ‘‘/ . Co 
ag ve Shizaheth P. Dunn, J. D. Hay, E. 8. Powers, 
J. D. Leeper, J. H. Savedge, Mrs. J. H. Breckenridge, 
. W. Brown, Mark Cowsert, “Children of E. Raphael,’ 
Mrs. Walter Van Der Stucken, J. M. Webb, Edith E. 
Miller, John Toomey, Mrs. H. W. Straley, Jessie B. 
Wilder, Jesse Hill, Mrs. Clara H. Piper, ‘‘Anonymous,’’ 
Alfred Atkinson, Mrs. J. M. Breckenridge, G. A. Hall, 
Co., Paul Walcott, W. F. Gellespie, C. C. Swift, J. F. 
Woife, E. S. Lorenz, A. H. Van Horn, T. W. Wood, 
Mark Kirkpatrick, Mrs. Margaret A. Horton, Mrs, Mary 
i. Woods, Mrs. oe lL. Van Meter, W. R. Carter, Mrs. 
B. Russell, B. olmes, Dr. H. A. Elmquist, 
Miller, W. 8. Gus: Mr. and Mrs, R. Af WwW. ae 
. E. Harrison, G. A. Fairlamb, “M. P. M.,” V. 
G. Watson, Mr. and Mrs. W. A. inaies, Roy 
Litsey, G. P. Ristvedt, H. L. Jones, Herbert G. Dorsey, 
Jr., Dr. O. L. Beard, Mrs. J. L. Poultney, D. B. Raub 
and Family, Dr. E. B. Henry, Mrs. W. B. Jackson, C. H. 
Calor, Esther J. Ties, Arthur Judge and Friends, Miss 
Susan G. Gibson, J. P. Glendon, D. B. Durham, Dr. 
Boone Redens, Pearl Na Grant, J. W. Novak, Mary M. 
Wahl, Mr. and Mrs. A. H, Kamp and Miss Hazel Ander- 
son, Mrs. H. C. Robinson, Esther K. Alsop, Dr. W. W. 
Horst, Mrs. Mary R. McCurd, Geo. Steward, Dr. D. W. 
Reid, C. T. Pearce, Mary E. ‘McGinnis, Wm. Van Steen- 
bergen, F. A, Poage, Mrs. A. B. Witcher, Ida R. Hart, 
L. F. Pratt, Ed. Fricke, J. P. Flynn, Mrs, E, F, Kul- 
caldee, R. G. Caldwell, L, V. Blue, J. B. Fugit, David 
Wilmot, Young Woman’s Christian Home, Quincy, IIl., 
Dr. J. H. Seiler, G. B, Thompson, C. B. Engle, A. L. 
Reyff, Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Lewis, W. B. Gourley, Dr. 














“J. G. Woodin, S. F. Williams, J. A. Biles, Philip 


Kobbe, Perry Fite, F: H. Coon, G. C. Potter, Nancy and 
Peter Williams, “Students of Hope High School,’”’ 
“‘Anonymous,”’ Mrs. Nathan Mees, . B. Applegate, 
‘“‘Anonymous,”” “‘A Friend,’’ Mrs. J. A. Reid, Norman 
Girdwood, J. R. Barton, E. P. Teele, B. C. Mann, Mrs. 
Frances L. Cairo, Antrim Co. State Savings Bank, 
“‘Anonymous,”’ Mrs. Jas. Thackray, J. C. Richard, B.C. 
White, C. A. Arnold, Anna B. Maclaren, W. 0. Le- 
masters, E. H. Loomis, Mrs. H. L. Rosenbaum, Lena E. 
Marsh, G. C. Langdell, *‘Hempsetad Branch of the Surgi- 
cal Dressings Comm.,’’ Dr. J. R. Bevil, Mary E. Christie, 
W. B. Eisman, E. F. White, B. C. D. Bynum, Mrs. 
Chas. Rein, Mrs. A. H. Boxrud, G. L. Train, J. 

Stone, L. P. Stillman, Mrs. E. C. Blomeyer, The Goldstein 
Migel Co., Martha Neher, H. M. Webb, H. C. Letson, 
C. EB. Pancoast, F. H. Atchison, G, A, Blair, Mrs. W. H. 
Truehart, Lena C, Martin, Sally T. Williams, Rebecca 









































































£Bookkeeping Machine 


Gets Statements Out On Time 














Old Style Bookkeeping— 

Statements Five Days Late 

Books Not Balanced 

“How can we get those statements out on time?” 

| Four years ago that was the question in the Book- 

keeping Department of Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

They found a way of speeding up this department 

to make it work as quickly and smoothly as their 

well-tempered razors. Mr. F. J. Sullivan, Auditor, 
| tells how they did it: 

“Prior to our using Elliott-Fisher Bookkeeping 
Machines, the last of our statements were usually 
sent out about the 5th of the month. Now they are 

always out by noon of the Ist. In addition to this 

saving of time, at a period of the month when time 
is very precious, there is the ease of taking off a 

| trial balance of the different = ers due to every 

account showing the balance. These two features, 

| combined with the satisfaction of working with 

figures that have been proved from day to day, 

: sum up the difference between machine ledger 

| | posting and the pen-and-ink method.” 


Elliott-Fisher can save 
days for you and insure 
| accurate figures promptly. 
| Let us explain how, without 
| obligation to you. Tele- 
| phone the local Elliott-Fisher 
| Office or write to [ELLIOTT- 
| FISHER CO., 232. Elliott 
Parkway, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 


Champion Spark Plugs are proof 
against the incessant heavy battering 
blows of the explosions in your 
cylinders. 


Patented asbestos lined copper 
gaskets protect both shoulders of 


the porcelain. 


Champions continually “take 
punishment. ” 


They are absolutely dependable. 


Look on the porcelain for the 
name “CHAMPION.” 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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Truehart, ‘“‘The Woman’s Bible Class of the 2nd Presby- 
terian Chureh?’’ Rev. C. Kjelgaard, H. E. Young, C. R. 
Suydam, C. E, Thames, Mrs. C. C. Hemdry, F. A. Capps, 
Bessie T. Cram, Ella K, Winchester, John Parker, M.D., 
E. R. W. Searle, Dr. C. T. Sturgeon, A. F. Bowen, O. 
V. Anderson, ‘‘The Ladies of Burlington, Ky.,”” Mrs, ¥ 
A. Gardner, D. B. Vinson, C. A. Dillingham, Mrs. W. J. 
Demarest, Alice E. Goodkind, Mrs. 8S. A. BR 
Robert White, Henry Ufford, Miss Nellie Z. Peter- 
son, Mary Anne Riddle, Isabel Mets, Mr. an nd Mrs. 

C. White, ‘Kappa Kappa Kappa , Adolph 
Schmuck, Lelia D. Hill, J. H. Kuhns, H. A. Welton, 
Canadian,” C. B. Randolph, “The Cranford Unit Ciub, ag 
G. H. Ross, Edwd. Moskowitz, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Dohner, Mr. and Mrs. B. E. Dohner, Mrs. C. E. 
West, Jr.; S. K. Wheeler, Mrs. C. M._ Blocker, 
= 2 Berger = Others, C. D. Marr, E. S. Super, H. 
W. Lauer, Alice B. Provost, “‘A Friend,’’ Frances A. 
Richardson, Mary L. Mizell, "L. H. Holmes, R. sg Norvell, 
‘‘Anonymous,’”’ Carrie T. Benn, M. B. Mattice, E. 8. and 
L. E. Dodge, R. F. McDougall, . @, Nelson, — 
Buller, D, L. Buller, ‘‘Anonymous,’’ ‘‘Willing Workers’ 
Society, Marianna, Ark.,’”’ KR. Holmyard, W. C, Mc- 
Laughlin, D. E. Barry, W. A. Woodward, W. H. Lan- 
ning, Mrs. E. M. Peterson, a S. Fincke, Fred Varley, 
Mrs. H. M. Whitacre, a . Berry, P. E. Nelson, Mrs. 
M. R. Libby, R. W. Ow . L. Harrison, J. M. ‘Blum, 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Cook. “Mrs. Fredk. Fair, S._ W. 
Russell, W. E. Hoyt, Mrs. Bessie K. Rogers, a 
McIntosh, Eugene Swope, Otis Dockstader & Son, Dr. 

C. Waples, Harry Stoddart, H. J. Harris, Olive y a. 
berger, H. R. Gelwicks, Sara Davidson, L. 8S. Gribble, 
J. H. Beal, Mrs. B. H. Little, S. T. Moreland, Frances 
G. Smith, James Crammond, Mary C. Snyder, J. E. 
McFarland, Mrs. Emma L. Smith, ‘“‘Mosaic Club, Jackson, 
Mich.,’’ Mrs. B. 1. Wells, John Nelson, Jimmie Green, 
Ft. Smith, Ark., M. M. Rosenau, Miss Ethel Teachout, Ruth 
Teachout, F. M. Scheck, J. B. Watson, H. M. Fowler, 
m3 Whiteman, F. L. Evans, “A, L. Z.,”’ J. B. Camp- 
bell, H. S. Greene, W. G. Burton, M. R. Bastress, “‘Em- 
broidery Club, Foxburg, Pa.,” E. G. Nutting, F. W. 
Judd, Mrs. N. H. Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. Glen, Robertson, 
“Cranford Unit Club,” ‘‘Sympathizers, Chevy Chase, 
Md.,’”’ R. M, Eames, E. T. Toomer, W. A. Huper, J. E. 
Bulen, Major L. L. Hopwood, Louis Marks, Kary C. 
Davis, C. F. White, D. M. Gilbert, M. B. Mendenhall, 
R. N. Cartwright, ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Grace L. Coyle, Her- 
man Carter, Mrs. E. M. Clark, J. L. Bell, Mrs. G. E. 
Guille, Claude Shafer, S. M. Hunter, A. S. Hood, Mrs 
Mary Fitzpatrick, Mrs. J. M. Hentz, Gertrude White- 
more, Josephine Alexander, E. P. Alexander, “A Friend,’ 
Ruth R. Hines, C. A. Ringler, Miss Mary F. Bowden, 
Miss Carrie V. Bowden, F. D. Claggett, Margaret God- 
win, W. 8. Lockwood, Dr. Elizabeth L. Peck, Sarah E. 
Goding, Sidney T. Swallow, Deighton my ks 8. 
White, Helen E. Earseman, Miss Ellen A, Barn s. 
BR. Wyvill, “1. C. C. Party No. 9, Pacific Dist... Many 
Kaufman, Mrs. G. H. Fonde, ‘“‘From a Friend,’’ A. P, 
Reed, Master S. E. Jones, Master Robert F, Jones, 
Malcolm Dougherty, T. J. Jones, Mrs. R. C. Fortson, 
Walter Price, C. W. Robinson, R. H. Hubbard, Little E. 
Kendall, “H. T.,” “‘From a little Chap who is ed 
‘In God’s Country’,” By K. Morris, E. F. Gross, J. 8. 
Henderson, T. H. Jor BE. D. Shurter, John Giffen, H. 
D. Kaulbach, Esielle ‘Tenright, Mrs. F. D. Minor, C. G. 
Dreutzer, Master R. T. McCaughan, P. Boyer, Mrs. W. 
T. Moffly, S. M. Allen, Mrs. Harry J. Filer, A. T. Mur- 
phy, J. H.*Hartert, D. E. & W. H. Daniels, Mrs. N. RB. 
Hart, Frank Kleffmans, Mrs. John Gorden, Geo. S&S. 
Melcher, E. M. Taylor, R. M. Taylor, J. T. Taylor, 
Eugenie Rothman, John Viney, N. F. Pennoyer, Mar- 
garet Spencer, J. D. Spencer, H. Whal, Mrs. Macfarland 
and Mrs. Strong, Mrs. H. C. Odle, Dr. W. H. Goodrich, 
Ernest Clarenbach, Stephen Blackstone, G. B. Klingan, 
. A. Ceser, First Nat'l Bank, Rock Springs, Wyo., 
W. Brown, Lucy Lee Pleasants, J. J. Boyle, Dr. F. . 
Carvell, B. L. Rosers, Mrs. R. H. Allen, L. E. Keppel, 
F. G. Williamson, W. F. McElroy, ‘ Christian Ass’n, Gor- 
ham Normal School, Lynn, Mass.,”’ “‘Branch Guild of 
St. Barnabas,”” A. R, Wightman, Robt. Freeman, T. P. 
Barry, W. A. Young, Mrs. M, B. Whittlesey, C. § 
Baxter, I. A. Brown, Mrs. H. R. Gibbs, C. W. Gibbs, 
“A Friend,’’ F, R. McGhee, ‘‘A Kentucky Woman,’’ Mrs, 
Cc. M. Yeates, H. E. Messick, ‘‘Arlington Presbyterian 
Sunday School,’’ Frank Manning, J. H. Cathcart, Dr. and 
Mrs. R. M. Moore, Helen L. Carter, M.D., Mrs. Louise 
A. Crowe, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Kitchell, C. H. Treloaan, 
R. E. B. Sharp, H. W. Stotesbury, T. G. Empie, R. 8. 
Finch, H. B. Wood, Dr. D. E. Bagshaw, Wilber Owen, 
I. H. Church, F. A. Teall, A. B. Bevan, C. E. Parsons, 
Ethel Shean, C. B. Bryant, aa B. Waters, Mar- 
garet Brinen, P, L. Adams, “The } Neopot Sunday Schccl,”’ 
Mrs. Alice M. Greenwood, C. B. Harris, *‘Anonymous,” 
Mrs. A. A. Stevens, ‘‘S. P. M. Club of Swarthmore, Pa., 
Florence B. Duke, ‘‘Bar Harbor, Maine, remem Sel 
Auxiliary,”” “St. Paul Workers, Young Ladies’ Bible 
Class,’’ H. C. Ash, Paul Forman, ‘‘Monroe General Hos- 
pital,”” J. M. Hickman, J. Lee Harlan, Anna M. James, 
Mrs. C. R. Borger, Miss G. Miller, Mrs. H. W. Read, 
J. C. Taylor, B. M. Schuster, G. Graham, ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 
E. B. Carrigan, Mrs. Elizabeth Meyer, Mrs. M. Stoddard, 
G. C. Macknight, Clara L. Andrews, Ellen W. Andrews, 
W. P. Nash, Mrs. H. E. Busch, Miers Busch, Dr. G. R. 
Carroll, C. M. Blocker, C. E. Abbott, F. 0. Ackers, C. 






J. Acosta, Wm. Addams, “‘A German,” “W. §S. and 
Mary,” Mrs. M. L. Aldon, sg? Little Tilinois Boy, 7 ye 
Anderson, J. L. Anderson, A, B, Andrews, ‘‘Anonymous,”’ 


several items, L. B. Arnold, ‘‘A Smoker,’’ James Atkins, 
Wm. Atwater, Margaret J. Bacon, G. W, Baker, Bessie L. 
Barham, G. H. Barlow, Florence Barth, Mrs. 8. V. Barth, 
Anna K. Bartow, F. K. Bartow, Mrs. Geo. Bascom, 8. J. 
Beals, Martha J. Beaslin, W. T. Beatty, H. H. Beels, 
Edith and Janet W. Bell, A. B. Benedict, A. G. Bennett, 
M.D., Mrs. A. V. Bensen, Jr., A. V. Benson, Jr.; T. H. 
Benton, A. P. Billings, Mr. Theo. } ER vy Geo. Blair, 
Della K. Boise, E. B. Borland, J. A. Bownocker, “‘Boys’ 
Auxiliary, St. Stephens’ Church,’” Mrs. John Brimond, 
Prof. Paul H. M.-P. Brinton, Ethel T. Brooks, Ellen R. 
Brown, H. C. Brown, Laura and Betty Brundage, Dr. 
J. L. Buchanan, Mrs. N. E. Buckley, M. M. Bulkeley, 
H. E. Burton, Alice R. Butz, “C. & L. C., Nutley, N. 
J.,” Mary E, L. Cadwallader, Amos Carl, Melvina S. 
Carney, “Cash,” James Cavanagh, N. B. Challacombe, 
= ‘Chapman, W. F. Chapman, Donald Childs, R. E. 
Cies, C. H. Clark, Mrs. B. D. Clement, H. R. Clissold, 
H. Clock, C. B. Coate, M. B. Coate, Mrs. Malcolm 
B. Coate, J. S. Cohen, Janet and Cynthia Coleman, 

E. Concannon, Miss T. A. Conway, Jennie Coyle, ‘“‘The 
Crabford Unit Club,’”’ W. L. Crissman, W. E. Cropp, C. 
P. Crosby, Dennis Crowley, Jr., C. S. Cummings, Mrs. 
Frances A. Cummings, Mary T. Cunningham, Mrs. A. 
L. Curry, A. A. Darrah, J. D. Davis, H. E. Dawson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alex de Boer, Little’ Mary and — 
Decker, H. L. DeKalb, Jacques de Tarnowsky, Mrs. 

A. Devlin, W. C. Dicken, Anna Y, Dickerson, W. i 
Diel, W. H. Dilatush, Eva M. L. Dill, E. L. Dohoney, 
W. S. Dorrier, Miss Laura G. Dorsey, Mrs. Herbert B. 
Dow, W. L, Duckies, Anna Dunne, Mrs, F. H. Eaton, 
Anna B. Eken, J. G. Eppendorff, Mrs. B. N. Evans, 
“open the Dram Children,”” W. P. Eyre, Ida B. Falls, 
“From a Falls Village, Conn., Friend” S. BR. Farmer, 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Down here in Akron our files are 
stuffed with enthusiastic letters 
from users of Goodyear Cord Tires. 


There are thousands of these 
letters, each conveying its separate 
and particular note of approval. 
Some of them are brisk, brief, fact- 
ful; some fairly glow with admira- 
tion for the tires they praise. 


The experiences they detail, and 
the mileages they recount, are little 
short of astounding. Records of 
10,000, 15,000 and even 20,000 miles 
of service from a single set of Good- 
year Cord Tires are not uncommon. 


But there is one letter here 
transcending all the others in im- 
portance—we call it the superlative 
tribute. 


It was written by Mr. Alvan 
Macauley, President of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, of Detroit, on 
his own impulse. It is expert testi- 
mony, voluntarily given. 


“We have just ended the first 
year’s use of your tires as stand- 
ard Packard equipment,”’ this let- 






f 





THE SUPERLATIVE TRIBUTE 


ter reads— “and have renewed 
with you for a second year. 


“Your tires have been so ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory to us and 
to the owners of our cars that a 
word of appreciation from us is 
deserving. Our owners have 
found your tires exceedingly sat- 
isfactory in the following impor- 
tant qualities: 


(1)—“‘Easy riding, comfort, re- 
siliency and ability to absorb 
road-shocks. 


(2)—“Durability and high mile- 
age secured. 


(3)—“Economy in gasoline 
consumption. 


“In every respect in which a 
tire should be good, we have 
found your tires fully measuring 
up to expectations. We have 
never had a more successful or 
satisfactory tire equipment.” 


This letter is signed by President 
Macauley. It is, in many respects, 


erg the Automobile Capital of America. 
LS | 
if | 

| 





} Before the New Detroit Athletic Club— 











the most remarkable indorsement 
of a product we have ever seen. 


There can be no higher praise. 
There can be no surer guide for 
you in the selection of superior tires 
for your car than this. 

Chosen for the Packard Twin 
Six—Good year Cords are standard 
equipment on the Franklin, the 
Locomobile, the Peerless, the White, 
the Haynes Twelve, the Stutz, the 
McFarlan, the Roamer, the Lexing- 
ton “Thoroughbred Six,” the Daniels 
Eight, the Owen Magnetic, the 
Milburn Electric, the Detroit Elec- 
tric, the Baker Electric, and the 
Rauch & Lang Electric as well. 


They will be underwheel three 
out of every four cars starting their 
careers on Cord Tires in 1917. 


Their quality makes them higher- 
priced—and better. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and “Tire Saver’’ Accesso- 
ries are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 
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This is the master 
package. In it are 
packed 12 rings— 
each ring in its own 
sealed container (see 
point 1). 

. 


This angle-to-angle 
ns con- 
struction is the dis- 
tinctive feature 
of the genuine 


McQuast Norris 
\caw « Ring. 









packed this way 
for your protection 


. 







oe ean, 


AThis is wCifind ct aos 


Piston Ring 


KSSSEEI 










Wsirvctions Gor Anstailing Inside 
MANUFACTVELD ay 
Mc Quay-Noris Vianufachating Co, 


ST.LOVISN.S.A. 





This Packege Covers Five Points of Protection 


It is your protection against substitution when you buy \zax{Roor Piston Rings. 
The genuine—the McQuay-Norris manufacture—are packed, individually, in 
these plainly labeled, sealed parchment containers. 


It protects the garage and repair man from having palmed off on him inefficient, 
imitation rings which are substituted when \cax{Roor is asked for, with the 
purpose of deceiving him into thinking he is getting the genuine—substitute rings 
which, should he sell them to you, would hurt his reputation for fair dealing and 
mechanical knowledge and skill. 


The package protects the rings themselves from rust and the effects of rough 
handling while in stock. Delivers them to you just as they left the factory—per- 
fect in fit and finish, accurate to 1/1000 of an inch. This micro-metric care in 
manufacture is the McQuay-Norris method of ensuring 100%, efficiency; its 
preservation is your protection. 


This package covers the one piston ring that protects motor efficiency. Protects 
motor life because its light, equal tension minimizes wear of cylinder walls. Pro- 
tects power because it prevents power leakage and ensures minimum carbonization. 


Protects you in the matter of price. Every McQuay-Norris \eax{fRoor Piston 
Ring is sold at a definite price. Imitations get the price of the genuine, or more 
if possible—otherwise they'll take less. Their prices are no more standard than 
their quality. Whatever you pay for them you pay too much. 


Take Full Advantage of this Protection 


As an assurance of getting the genuine, have your garage or repair man send you 
for each ring—with his bill. 
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Send for Free Booklet 


“To Have and to Hold Power’’—the standard handbook on gas 
engine compression. Simple, sensible, informative—of great value 
to anyone who owns or operates any motor orengine. Write Dept. LD. 


Manufactured by 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S. A. 
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CURRENT POETRY 








ROM The Atlantic Monthly we quote 
lines that are of interest for more 
than one reason. In the first place, they } 


seem to be a true picture of the difference 
between the attitude of the civilian and the 
attitude of the soldier. It is the stay-at- 
home who writes the hymn of hate; the 
fighting man has little bitterness in his 
heart. And if the continuance of t’.; war 
depended on the wishes of the soldiers— 
then it seems likely that peace would be 4 
found much more quickly and easily. 

Mr. Hall is an American who served in the 


British Army, helping to hold the trenches 

between Messines in Belgium and Loos in a 
France, and he has told a good story and } 
taught a good lesson. & 


OUT OF FLANDERS 


By JAMES NORMAN HALL 


Three of us sat on the firing-bench 

Watching the clouds sail by— 

Watching the gray dawn blowing up 

Like smoke across the sky. 

And I thought, as I listened to London Joe 

Tell of his leave in town, 

That’s good vers libre with a Cockney twang; 

I'll remember, and write it down. 32 


W’en I went ’ome on furlough, 

My missus says to me, “‘ Joe, 

"Ow many ’Uns ‘ave you killed?"’ 

An’ I says to ’er, ‘‘’Uns?”’ 

Not thinkin’ just wot she meant. 

“Yes, ’Uns!’’ she says, ‘“‘them sneakin’, low- 
lived ’Uns!”’ 

Bitter? Not ’arf, she ain’t! 

An’ they’re all the same w'y in Lunnon. 


My old mate Bill, who’s lame 

An’ couldn’t enlist on that account, 

*E staked me to a pint of ale 

At the Red Lion. Proper stuff it was e@ 
Arter this flat French beer. 

‘Well, ’ere’s to old times!’’ says Bill, 

Raisin’ ’is glass, . 
“‘An’ bad luck to the "Uns you've sent below! 

‘Ow many you think you did for, Joe?”’ 

’E arsked if I'd shot an’ seen ‘em fall, 

Wanted the de-tails and wanted ’em all! 


An’ there was my old boss in Balham, 

Gave me a quid w’ich I took, willin’ enough, 

Altho I made a stall at refusin’. 

“'That’s all right, Joe, boy! Glad to do it! 

{t ain’t much, but it’ll ’elp you to ‘ave a pleasant 
week. 

But w’en you goes back to the trenches, 

I wants you to take a crack at the "Uns fer me! 

Get me a German fer every penny in that sov- 
ereign!’’ ’e says, 

Smashin’ ’is fist on the table 

An’ upsettin’ a bottle o’ ink. 

**Lay ’em out!”’ ’e says; 

“Now tell me, ’ow many you killed, about?”’ 


Speakin’ 0’ "ymns 0’ ‘ate, 
They sings ’em in Lunnon, I’m tellin’ you straight! 


You ought to see their faces w’en they arsks you ap 
about the ’Uns! 
Lor’ lummy! They ain't arf a bloodthirsty lot! g 


An’ the wimmen as bad as the men. 
I was glad to get back to the trenches again 
W’ere there’s more of a ’uman feelin’. 


Now, us blokes out ‘ere, 

We knows old Fritzie ain’t so bad as ‘e’s painted 

(An’ likely, they knows the same about us). 

Wot I mean is, ’e ain’t no worse than wot we are, 

Take ’im man fer man. 

There’s good an’ bad on both sides. 

But do you think you can s’y anything good 

About a German, w’en yer in Lunnon? 

Strike me pink! They won’t believe you! 

’E’s a Un, wotever that is, 

Some kind o’ wild beast, I reckon— ; 
A cross between a snake : 
An’ one o’ them boars with ’orns on their noses 

Out at Regent’s Park Zoo. 
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Fea: AGOLIAN- 
| VOCALIOD 


was heard by His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV. 
at a special audience granted the official re: 
presenene of the Aeolian Company upon 
the sixth of last July -In consequence of the 
high pleasure afforded by the instrument Vocal: 
ions have been installed for acceptance by His 
Holiness, the =ppr .and the Cardinal Prefect, 
Pietro, Cardinal Gasparri-And in recognition 
of the contribution to musical art which the 
Aeolian-Vocalion represents,the title of Pro: 
viders to His Holiness Pope Benedict XV, and 
to the Apostolic Palaces"has been conferred 
| pon Se Aeolian Company - 

ocalion prices are — conventional styles $35. 
to $350. “Art models to $2000.-You are invited to 
write for the interesting book of the Vocalion. 


THE-AEOLIAN: COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK CITY 
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HERCULES 


Smokeless Shots 






In Your Favorite 
Make of Shells 


HE fact that you prefer some partic- 
ular make of shell when shooting at 
the traps or in the field need not pre- 
vent you from enjoying the satisfaction 
given sportsmen by Hercules SmokelessShot- 


gun Powders, Jnfallible and “‘E. C.”. 
These splendid powders, which are of high 





Infallible and “E C.” 
can be obtained in all 


of the following makes and remarkably -uniform quality, may be 
of shotgun shells. obtained in any standard make of shell. 
Undoubtedly the shell you use is named in 
PETERS the list given at the left. The next time 
REMINGTON you order ask for a Hercules Powder in that 
SELBY particular make of shell. You will see the 
name of the powder stenciled on the box 
U. S. and on the top wad in each shell. 
WESTERN Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders give 
WINCHESTER light recoil, high velocity, even patterns. 


You can’t do better than shoot either In- 
fallible or “‘E. C.’? Write for a free book- 
let that describes them fully. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
1015 Market Street 


4 Wilmington Delaware 
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Russia Before and After the War 


An astonishing description of the developments the war has caused 
T John Foster Fraser, 





Is There a Hereafter ? 


26 Scientists, Preachers, Philosophers, have answered this question 


in the Russian 1 uss: » by 

explainin, People, country and future. Profusely illustrated; cloth | i" What Happens After Death? A fascinating debate between 
bound, 50; by mail, $1.62. FUNK & WAGNALLS FUNK Agnostic and Believer. Cloth, prepaid, 83 cents. 
COMPAN®, New cd K & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 








Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, Editor, Teacher 
For All Thinking Men and Women 
By FRANK H.VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


Essentials of English Speech 
and Literature 


A record in concise and interesting style 
of the Origin. Growth, Development, and 
Mutations of the English Language. It 
treats of Literature and its Elements; of 
Writing for Publication and of Individu- 
ality in Writing; also of the Corruption of 
English Speech. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English 

It treats of the hundred and one questions 
that arise in daily speech and correspon- 
dence which are not touched on by the dic- 
tionary. The New York Times says: “The 
scope and plan of the volume, which is of 
handy size and alphabetical arrangement, 
strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 
75c net; by mail, 83c. 


A Dictionary of Simplified 
Spelling 


More than 12,000 typical simplifications. 
Cloth, 75 cents; By mail, 8 cents extra. 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five 
Thousand Words Frequently 
Mispronounced 
Embracing English, Foreign, Bible, and 
Geographical Terms and Proper Names carefully Pro- 
nounced, Annotated and Concisely Defined. Cloth, 750 

pages, $1.50; by mail, $1.62, 

The Development of the Dictionary 
A historical account of the evolution of English and 
American Lexicography. Large quarto, cloth, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.07. 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The Preparation of Manuscripts for 
the Printer 


Contains directions to authors on the manner of pre- ~ 
paring copy, correcting proofs, submitting manuscripts, 
copyright laws, etc. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail,83 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY . - 
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One night at the Red Lion, 

I was talkin’ about the time 

Nobby Clark got ‘it out in front of our barbed 
wire. 

Remember ’ow we didn’t find ’im till mornin’, | 

An’ the stretcher-bearers brought ‘im in; 

Broad daylight it was, 

An’ not a German firin’ a shot 

Till we got ’im back in the trench? 

Well, there was fifteen or twenty jn the pub, 

An’ not one of ’em was glad old tzie acted w’ite! 

Wouldn’t that give you the camel's ‘ump? 

They’d sooner ’ad Nobby an’ stretcher-bearers 





If only the ’Uns, as they call ’em, 
*Ad played dirty an’ fired w’ile they was bringin’ 
’im in. 


Another time I was a-tellin’ ‘em, 

"Ow we shout back and forth acrost the trenches { 

W’en the lines is close together, 

An’ we get fed up with pluggin’ at each other. 

An’ I told ’em about the place 

This side of Messines, w’ere we was only twenty 

yards apart, 

‘ow they chucked us over some o’ their black 

bread, 

Arter we'd thrown ’em ’arf dozen tins o’ bully. 

Some of ’em didn’t believe me an’ some did. 

But sour? S’y! ‘Ere! They was ready to kill me 

Fer tryin’ to make out that Fritzie’s a 'uman 
bein’! 

It’s a funny thing. The farther you get from th: 
trenches 

The more ’ate you finds; 

An’ by the time you gets to Lunnon— 

Blimy! They could bite the ’eads offen nails 

If they was made in Germany. 

I reckon they’re just as cheerful an’ lovin’-like 
in Berlin. 

Give us a fag, son. 


= we 


An’ 


I’m clean out. 


From ‘‘City Dust” (Frank Shay) we 
take this charming little spring song. It 
is gay and—unlike many lyrical celebra- 
tions‘ of the youth of the year—it is 
convincing. 

SPRING 9 
By JANE BURR 

I piped when I opened my eyes to the day, 
And the inner me murmured, “How can you 


be gay? 

You've fluttered too high and you’ve broken 
your wing— 

There’s never a reason. why cripples should 
sing!’’ 


“But it’s Spring!’’ I said, “It’s Spring!"’ 
And I called it a garden—my shabby old room— 
And I danced to the wall-paper roses in bloom; 

And the inner me murmured, ‘‘What does it 
all bring? 
You’re a sparrow, a cricket, a,silly young thing!"’ 

I answered, “I know, but it’s Spring!’’ 


In the second and third stanzas of this 
poem (which we take from The Inter- 
national) the effect would be better if the 
rimes contrasted more strikingly. But the 
lines present an interesting picture of a 


life which deserves more study from the 
poets. 
DELANCEY STREET ° 
By Morris ABEL BEER ? 


Up and down the streets they trod, 
Bearded schnorrers blessing God, 

For clinking coins and silken sunshine 
Sabbath loaves and hallowed wine. 


Chanting solemn Old-World strains, 
Slowly as the sunset wanes, 
Withered branches of the vine, 
Nursed in ancient Palestine. 


In the moonlight and the rain, 
E’er they wander, little gain. 
Plying in the Ghetto’s pales, 
Dreaming on of Zion’s vales .. . 


The modesty of certain English poets is $ 
almost beyond belief. How could any one 
write such rich and dramatic verses as 
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these and then affix to them an absurd 
pseudonym instead of his own signature? 
We find this ballad in ‘The Westminster 
Gazette. 
MAGPIES IN PICARDY 
By “Tiecuca” 
The magpies in Picardy 
Are more than I can tell. 
They flicker down the dusty roads 
And cast a magic spell 
On the men who march through Picardy, 
Through Picardy to hell. 


(The blackbird flies with panic, 
The swallow goes like light, 

The finches move like ladies, 
The owl floats by at night; 

But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as artists might.) 


A magpie in Picardy 
Told me secret things— 

Of the music in white feathers, 
And the sunlight that sings 
And dances in deep shadows— 
He told me with his wings. 


(The hawk is cruel and rigid, 
He watches from a height; 

The rook is slow and somber, 
The robin loves to fight; 

But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as lovers might.) 


He told me that in Picardy, 
An age ago or more, 

While all his fathers still were eggs, 
These dusty highways bore 


Brown, singing soldiers marching out a 


Through Picardy to war. 


He said that still through chaos 
Works on the ancient plan, 

And two things have altered not 
Since first the world began— 
The beauty of the wild green earth 

And the bravery of man. 


(For the sparrow flies unthinking 
And quarrels in his flight. 

The heron trails his legs behind, 
The lark goes out of sight; 

But the great and flashing magpie 
He flies as poets might.) 


From the London New Witness (edited 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton since Cecil 
Chesterton took up his military duties) 
we take this delightful bit of whimsicality. 
Mr. Drinkwater has filled his three stanzas 
with the veritable atmosphere of an old- 
time English countryside. 


ANTHONY CRUNDLE 
By JOHN DRINKWATER 


Here lies the body of 
Anthony Crundle, 
Farmer, of this Parish, 
Who died in 1849 at the age of 82. 
“* He delighted in music.” 
R.I.P. 
And of 
Susan, 
For fifty-three years his wife, 
Who died in 1860, aged 86. 


Anthony Crundle, of Dorrington Wood, 
Played on a piccolo. Lord was he, 
For seventy years, of sheaves that stood 

_ Under the perry and cider tree; 
Anthony Crundle, R.I.P. 


And because he prospered with sickle and scythe, 
With cattle afield and laboring ewe, 
Anthony was uncommonly blithe, 
And played of a night to himself and Sue; 
Anthony Crundle, eighty-two. 


The earth to till, and a tune to play, 
And Susan for fifty years and three, - 
And Dorrington Wood at the end of day .. . 
May providence do no worse by me; 
Anthony Crundle, R.I.P. 
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ON’T tell me the world 
ain’t growin’ better. Most 
things improve with age—just 


like tobacco. , joe 


you cannot think of mellowness without 
thinking of age. Mellowness is that mild- 

ness, smoothness and full flavor we all want in our 

pipe tobacco, and there is no better way of mel- 

lowing tobacco than letting it age naturally. 

Every tin of VELVET contains selected tobacco age-mel- 


lowed two years in the original wooden hogshead—Nature’s 
own patient method—and the best method known to man. 


Say to the storekeeper: ‘‘Give me a tin of Velvet, please,” 
and know for yourself the tobacco cured in Nature’s way. 


10c Ti 
5c Metal- lined Bags oliggett «Myers Tobacco Co. 


One Pound Glass Humidors 
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The 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





THE REAL “ALLAN QUATERMAIN” 


LLAN QUATERMAIN was not a 

fiction of Rider Haggard’s brain; he 
was a true flesh-and-blood hunter and 
adventurer, whose many adventures were 
used in the novel. For instance, what tale 
of fiction is stranger than this? It is told 
of the original Allan Quatermain that once 
when hunting in Africa he was pursued 
and thrown off his horse by an enraged 
elephant. When he fell, everything faded, 
and it was apparently some minutes before 
he recovered his senses. Then—the first 
thing he saw was a huge pillar-like object 
before him, and he realized that he was 
lying beside the hind leg of the animal, 
which was kneeling and searching around 
for its victim. He lost no time in getting 
out of this disturbing attitude, and made 
his escape. 

Such adventures may be common in fic- 
tion, but rarely are they the lot of real men. 
Now, a cluster of press clippings recalls to 
mind that the original Allan Quatermain 
is dead in London. Of course, his name 
was not the one given in the Rider Haggard 
novels, but the character of that dashing 
adventurer-hunter was drawn directly 
from the sportsman who has recently 
gone to other and better hunting-grounds, 
Capt. Frederick Courteney Selous. 

Adventure stories, such as the ones in 
which he appeared, have since gone out of 
fashion; nowadays the youth of the world 
are more interested in tales of a different 
sort. Yet it may call bagk the old ro- 
manees to the mind of many a reader to 
peruse some of the memories culled out 
of the numerous press notices which ap- 
peared at the death of Captain Selous. 
For instance, in the London Daily Tele- 
graph we read: 

Rider WHaggard’s’ portrait of Allan 
Quatermain is no unfair likeness of the 
mighty hunter who has just lost his life 
for his country in East Africa. It was such 
a death as his friends coveted for him; 
such a death as must make the writer of 
romance feel the timidity of fiction com- 
pared with fact. In his sixty-sixth year, 
a life devoted to the jungle and scrub of 
South Africa, to the intense observation 
of wild life, and to the service of the many 
empire-builders who were his friends, has 
been cut short on active service against 
his country’s enemy. Only in September 
last did he receive the D.S.O. for “‘his 
conspicuous gallantry, resource, and en- 
durance,”’ and now those services which 
“ean not be overestimated”’’ have ended 
as Selous would have wished them ended. 

The story of his life is short, so far as 
mile-stones are concerned. Immediately 
after his school-days at Rugby he went to 
South Africa, and plunged at once into 
the great life of nature that he could 
study nowhere so well as along those ever- 
expanding frontiers of civilization which, 
almost as much as any man, he brought 
within the Empire. He is the last of the 
great generation of African hunters, and 
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the opportunities he enjoyed until the 
formal partition of Africa’ are not likely 
to be offered to another man. Great-game 
hunting was meat and drink to him; he 
claimed it as his profession; hundreds 
and thousands of heads, skins, and teeth 
rewarded his vigilance and his isolation. 
Still, as guide, naturalist, and adviser, 
he acted in connection with several ex- 
peditions into Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land between 1890 and 1897, and the 
crown of his life must have been the 
services he alone could render in German 
East Africa when the great war broke out. 

Half a dozen records of his sporting 
adventures have been published by him, 
all, except one, dealing with his African 
experiences. He wrote for magazines with 
facility and absolute knowledge. ‘‘ What 
Selous says is good enough for me,”’’ was a 
well-known judgment half a dozen years 
ago. 


Then we have a picture of the char- 
acteristic wit of the hunter as seen in a 
speech at a banquet of the Authors’ Club. 
It is an admirably detailed and sharp 
sketch of the man’s personality. The theme 
was the adventures of a missionary in 
Africa, and the address forms a thumb-nail 
novel of what life in the Dark Continent 
meant to this proselytizer. It runs: 

He was often told that missionaries 
had done more pioneer work for the 
Empire than big-game hunters. Far be 
it from him to say one single word of 
disparagement of those splendid pioneer 
missionaries of Africa—(cheers)—but what 
he would say was that all the best mission- 
aries, from Moffat and Livingstone down- 
ward, were great big-game hunters. He 
was once acquainted with a very fine old 
pioneer missionary, who was not only, to 
use the picturesque phraseology of young 
England, a top-hole proselytizer—(laugh- 
ter)—but a most energetic and active big- 
game hunter. This good man was ac- 
ecustomed to inspan his yoke of bullocks 
every Monday morning early, and trek 
away to the haunts of big game, which at 
that time were not far from his station. 
He spent the week in shooting game, 
partially drying the meat in the sun. On 
the Saturday evening late this good man 
returned to his station, and on the following 
morning all the meat was hung over the 
beams of the great shed which served him 
as a churech—in his reports it was called a 
eathedral. (Laughter.) When it was time 
for service the natives of the district were 
notified by three shots from a big elephant 
gun, and they then commenced to con- 
centrate upon the cathedral from every 
point. It was really perfectly wonderful 
to see the enormous congregations which 
this good man brought together, and the 
number of converts that he was able to 
make, especially when it was remembered 
that he spoke in an African native dialect, 
which he only understood very imperfectly. 
(Laughter.) When the service was over 
every one of his congregation was pre- 
sented with a large piece of meat. Ever 
since that time Mr. Selous had believed 
that there was something in a meat diet 
which stimulated the perceptive faculties 
and possibly increased the power of faith, 
because these natives, with this mixed 
diet of meat and spiritual doctrine, ac- 
cepted all the most abstruse and difficult 
doctrines and dogmas of the Christian 
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ON’T tell me the world 
ain’t growin’ better. Most 
things improve with age—just 


like tobacco. t foe 


OU cannot think of mellowness without 
thinking of age. Mellowness is that mild- 
ness, smoothness and full flavor we all want in our 
pipe tobacco, and there is no better way of mel- 
lowing tobacco than letting it age naturally. 
Every tin of VELVET contains selected tobacco age-mel- 


lowed two years in the original wooden hogshead—Nature’s 
own patient method—and the best method known to man. 


Say to the storekeeper: ‘“‘Give me a tin of Velvet, please,” 
and know for yourself the tobacco cured in Nature’s way. 


10c Tins 
5c Metal-lined Bags oliggelte Myers Tobacco C. 
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The 
PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE REAL “ALLAN QUATERMAIN” 


LLAN QUATERMAIN was not a 

fiction of Rider Haggard’s brain; he 
was a true flesh-and-blood hunter and 
adventurer, whose many adventures were 
used in the novel. For instance, what tale 
of fiction is stranger than this? It is told 
of the original Allan Quatermain that once 
when hunting in Africa he was pursued 
and thrown off his horse by an enraged 
elephant. When he fell, everything faded, 
and it was apparently some minutes before 
he recovered his senses. Then—the first 
thing he saw was a huge pillar-like object 
before him, and he realized that he was 
lying beside the hind. leg of the animal, 
which was kneeling and searching around 
for its victim. He lost no time in getting 
out of this disturbing attitude, and made 
his escape. 

Such adventures may be common in fic- 
tion, but rarely are they the lot of real men. 
Now, a cluster of press clippings recalls to 
mind that the original Allan Quatermain 
is dead in London. Of course, his name 
was not the one given in the Rider Haggard 
novels, but the character of that dashing 
adventurer-hunter was drawn directly 
from the sportsman who has recently 
gone to other and better hunting-grounds, 
Capt. Frederick Courteney Selous. 

Adventure stories, such as the ones in 
which he appeared, have since gone out of 
fashion; nowadays the youth of the world 
are more interested in tales of a different 
sort. Yet it may eall back the old ro- 
manees to the mind of many a reader to 
peruse some of the memories culled out 
of the numerous press notices which ap- 
peared at the death of Captain Selous. 
For instance, in the London Daily Tele- 
graph we read: 

Rider WHaggard’s’ portrait of Allan 
Quatermain is no unfair likeness of the 
mighty hunter who has just lost his life 
for his country in East Africa. It was such 
a death as his friends coveted for him; 
such a death as must make the writer of 
romance feel the timidity of fiction com- 
pared with fact. In his sixty-sixth year, 
a life devoted to the jungle and serub of 
South Africa, to the intense observation 
of wild life, and to the service of the many 
empire-builders who were his friends, has 
been cut short on active service against 
his country’s enemy. Only in September 
last did he receive the D.S.O. for ‘“‘his 
conspicuous gallantry, resource, and en- 
durance,”” and now those services which 
‘‘ean not be overestimated”’’ have ended 
as Selous would have wished them ended. 

The story of his life is short, so far as 
mile-stones are concerned. Immediately 
after his school-days at Rugby he went to 
South Africa, and plunged at once into 
the great life of nature that he could 
study nowhere so well as along those ever- 
expanding frontiers of civilization which, 
almost as much as any man, he brought 
within the Empire. He is the last of the 
great generation of African hunters, and 
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the opportunities he enjoyed until the 
formal partition of Africa’ are not likely 
to be offered to another man. Great-game 
hunting was meat and drink to him; he 
claimed it as his profession; hundreds 
and thousands of heads, skins, and teeth 
rewarded his vigilance and his isolation. 
Still, as guide, naturalist, and adviser, 
he acted in connection with several ex- 
peditions into Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land between 1890 and 1897, and the 
crown of his life must have been the 
services he alone could render in German 
East Africa when the great war broke out. 

Half a dozen records of his sporting 
adventures have been published by him, 
all, except one, dealing with his African 
experiences. He wrote for magazines with 
facility and absolute knowledge. ‘‘ What 
Selous says is good enough for me,”’ was a 
well-known judgment half a dozen years 
ago. 


Then we have a picture of the char- 
acteristic wit of the hunter as seen in a 
speech at a banquet of the Authors’ Club. 
It is an admirably detailed and sharp 
sketch of the man’s personality. The theme 
was the adventures of a missionary in 
Africa, and the address forms a thumb-nail 
novel of what life in the Dark Continent 
meant to this proselytizer. It runs: 

He was often told that missionaries 
had done more pioneer work for the 
Empire than big-game hunters. Far be 
it from him to say one single word of 
disparagement of those splendid pioneer 
missionaries of Africa—(cheers)—but what 
he would say was that all the best mission- 
aries, from Moffat and Livingstone down- 
ward, were great big-game hunters. He 
was once acquainted with a very fine old 
pioneer missionary, who was not only, to 
use the picturesaue phraseology of young 
England, a top-hole proselytizer—(laugh- 
ter)—but a most energetic and active big- 
game hunter. This good man was ac- 
ecustomed to inspan his yoke of bullocks 
every Monday morning early, and trek 
away to the haunts of big game, which at 
that time were not far from his station. 
He spent the week in shooting game, 
partially drying the meat in the sun. On 
the Saturday evening late this good man 
returned to his station, and on the following 
morning all the meat was hung over the 
beams of the great shed which served him 
as a church—in his reports it was called a 
eathedral. (Laughter.) When it was time 
for service the natives of the district were 
notified by three shots from a big elephant 
gun, and they then commenced to con- 
centrate upon the cathedral from every 
point. It was really perfectly wonderful 
to see the enormous congregations which 
this good man brought together, and the 
number of converts that he was able to 
make, especially when it was remembered 
that he spoke in an African native dialect, 
which he only understood very imperfectly. 
(Laughter.) When the service was over 
every one of his congregation was pre- 
sented with a large piece of meat. Ever 
since that time Mr. Selous had believed 
that there was something in a meat diet 
which stimulated the perceptive faculties 
and possibly increased the power of faith, 
because these natives, with this mixed 
diet of meat and spiritual doctrine, ac- 
cepted all the most abstruse and difficult 
doctrines and dogmas of the Christian 
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tree and came toward me. He 
was powerful and desperate 
looking. The only thing that 
saved me was this COLT that 
brother Bert gave me when 
J] took the school here. I 
=thought then it was absurd 
_to carry a pistol, but I will 
“mever again say that it is 
ee for a woman to own 
~ COLT. 
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Church without the slightest difficulty, 
and there were even some among them 
who were able to swallow the Athanasian 
Creed without a smile. (Laughter.) 


Tales of Selous’s hairbreadth escapes 
when on hunting expeditions might be mul- 
tiplied ad infinitum, for it was a time when 
men did not hunt in theleisurély fashion 
that attends the pursuit of game now, but 
were as liable to die from want of supplies 
as from the tusks or claws of wild animals. 
In fact, The Telegraph remarks: 


The deep sear in the middle of his right 
cheek, which he bore to the end of his life, 
was caused by an accident such as modern 
hunters could not experience. He had in 
his early days a 4-bore elephant rifle—a 
terrific weapon at both ends, even when 
properly charged—and at a ‘desperate 
crisis this gun was given to him by his 
native servant doubly charged. He dis- 
charged it, was blown head over heels 
for yards, and escaped with a lifelong scar, 
a cruelly maimed shoulder, and a terrific 
shock that a moment later he had to 
master to save his life for a second time. 





In the same paper we find a lengthy 
editorial comment on his career. Out of 
the maze of narration and eulogy, we cull: 


His life had been spent in travel and 
adventure. He was less than twenty years 
old when he began his career as a big-game 
hunter—it became his profession and liveli- 
hood—and in 1909, when Mr. Roosevelt 
undertook his hunting expedition in East 
Africa, Captain Selous accompanied him, 
thus eonfessing that he still heard in 
maturer years the call which had lured 
him as a youth away from this country 
into the wilds. 

In some respects the eareer of the 
sportsman who has now given his life for 
his country was probably unique. It is 
said that in his many wanderings on the 
African Continent he had shot nearly 
a thousand head of big game; his gun had 
brought to his feet specimens of practically 
all the animal families indigenous to that 
part of the world. A man of retiring 
disposition in ordinary life, he courted 
danger, but except for a bullet in the ribs 
during the Matabele campaign he never 
came by serious harm, tho he experienced 
many narrow escapes. 

Will there be opportunities a few years 
hence for men such as Selous to gratify 
their instinct for big-game hunting? The 
world is growing smaller. The railway is 
making its way into the densest forests and 
across the great inaccessible plains. North 
America has been almost shot clear of its 
aboriginal animals; the South-African 
veldt no longer offers any temptation; 
East Africa is being subdued; sport in 
India is not what it was once; the whole 
of Europe will soon be—if it is not already 
—a “story that is told.” 

But vast regions, fortunately, are still 
unexplored. It will be many years before 
parts of central and western Africa, 
Borneo, Sumatra, the Dutch East Indies, 
and the fnore remote territories in the vast 
Chinese Empire will cease to attract the 
hunter. And it is well for us that it is 
so. Big-game shooting is an education—a 
pursuit which trains the ear, the eye, the 
nerve, and the endurance of those who 
follow it. The fascination is summed 
up in the phrase, ‘‘a sporting chance.” 
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The Superlative Degree 
in Motoring Luxury 





Tae whose social prestige suggests that 
their mode of motoring be in keeping with 
their position, will recognize in the Cadillac 
Landaulet a car whose grace of contour and 
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It is a car for 365 days in the year. 

With the passenger compartment closed, it 
is an ideal equipage for inclement weather. 
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With the super-smoothness of Cadillac 
mechanism, the deep soft upholstery and 
scientific spring suspension, its riding quali- 
ties are truly a revelation; there is experienced 
a delightful sense of ease and relaxation-im- 
possible of description. 

It would be difficult for you to suggest to 
yourself any qualities which could contribute 
more thoroughly to your comfort and your 
enjoyment. 
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Four-Passenger Coupe;—Five-Passenger Brougham;—Seven-Pas- 
senger Limousine;—Seven-Passenger Imperial; —Seven-Passenger 
Landaulet. 
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It is the very risks, uncertainties, and 
dramatic strokes of fortune which attract. 
It is impossible to foresee what will happen 
in given circumstances. Animals conform 
to no rules; they act on sudden instinct, 
sometimes with curious and expected 
results, or are seized with panic. 

During the operations in East Africa 
lions have fied from a motor-bicycle piloted 
by a defenseless man; on the other hand, 
they have stood up to the gun, revealing 
eunning which has tested the sportsman- 
ship of pursuers. Readers of ‘‘The Man- 
Eaters of Tsavo” will recall one strange 
incident illustrating the force of hunger. A 
group of lions seized one of three Euro- 
peans out of a railway-carriage in Uganda, 
tho all of thé men were armed, and then 
got away. On another occasion some 
eoolies in Uganda, living in a closed truck 
with iron bars, were attacked. The beasts 
prowled round them, and one day one of 
them managed to get in, and the coolies, 
with intuitive quickness born of fear, 
escaped, closing a trap-door behind them. 
They had seemingly caught the man-eater, 
and forthwith proceeded to shoot him, but, 
aiming badly, broke the trap-door and gave 
the lion his liberty once more. Or again, 
there is the story of the naval officer who 
brought down a Grantii buck—his first 
kill. He went forward to secure it, when 
first one and then four other lions, in 
spite of the noise he had made, crept 
forward to seize the ecareass. The sports- 
man had with him only a little magazine 
rifle and not many cartridges. Deeming 
discretion the better part of valor, he 
mounted a neighboring tree, remained 
there until the lions, their hunger satisfied, 
slunk away. It is such experiences of ill- 
fortune and good, of the unaccountable 
behavior of animals under seemingly simi- 
lar conditions, which constitute the allure- 
ment of big-game shooting. 


With the brevity of a moving-picture 
scenario, the Manchester Guardian tells 
the story of Selous’s first hunting - trip 
into {frica. He was hardly grown, only 
nineteen, yet he launched on a venture 
which would have made many an older 
man hesitate and take thought. It was 
in 1869, when, according to the account— 


Selous commenced his famous career as 
hunter, explorer, and naturalist, landing at 
Algoa Bay, with a eapital of £400. He 
lost no time in penetrating into the 
interior, and during one of his early expe- 
ditions in Griqualand came very near to 
losing his life. While hunting giraffes— 
which he then saw for the first time—he 
became lost, and for nearly four days and 
as many nights was entirely without food 
and water. <A strong constitution enabled 
him to throw off the effects of this trying 
experience, and soon afterward he entered 
Matabeleland and sought King Loben- 
gula’s permission to shoot elephants. 
Lobengula laughed at him, saying he was 
“‘only a boy,’’ but the desired authority 
being obtained the ‘‘boy” justified himself 
by killing on foot, in the course of his first 
three seasons, no fewer than seventy-eight 
elephants. A Hottentot hunter named 
“Cigar’”’ initiated him in ‘the perils of 
elephant-hunting, and seems to have been 
a reliable and considerate companion. 

The outfit which satisfied young Selous 
would searcely be deemed adequate by 
modern hunters of big game. He was ac- 
companied by a_ solitary Kafir ‘‘boy,”’ 
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who earried his blankets and spare am- 
muuition, Selous himself taking along a 
four-bore muzzle-loading rifle, a bag of 
powder, and twenty bullets of four ounces 
each. For food he and Cigar depended 
on their rifles and what Kafir-corn they 
could procure. These so-called rifles were 
in reality smooth-bore duck guns of the 
cheapest description, carrying round bul- 
lets, but, altho they ee terribly, 
Selous found them as well suited for killing 
elephants as the best express rifles. 

Selous made a trip home in 1875, but the 
spring of the following year found him 
once again hunting in Matabeleland. Later 
on he crossed the Zambezi into the Batonga 
country. An expedition to Mashonaland 
followed, and during it Selous experienced 
some of the narrowest of his many escapes 
from dangerous big game. During this 
trip he nearly lost oxen, horses, and every- 
thing he possest from thirst, no water 
being obtainable for a period of about 
four days. Selous’s ‘‘bag” of big game 
from 1877 to 1880, inclusive, consisted 
of 548 head, among them being 20 ele- 
phants, 2 white and 10 black rhinoceroses, 
100 buffaloes, 13 lions, and 18 giraffes. 
In the spring of 1881 he went home. His 
fame as hunter and naturalist was now 
well established, and papers on different 
species of [African mammals which he read 
before the Zcological and other scientific 
societies attracted much attention. Selous 
was recognized as an exceptionally careful 
and reliable observer—a faculty in which 
some of the greatest African hunters have 
been singularly deficient—and his inves- 
tigations set at rest sundry disputed points 
regarding the species and habits of certain 
of the African big game. 

About this time Selous entertained 
thoughts fof settling to more peaceful 
avocations, but the call of the wild was 
too strong, and for many years after 1882 
his life as hunter and explorer was only 
varied by occasional visits to the old 
country. During an expedition under- 
taken in 1888 he was treacherously at- 
tacked by natives of the Mashukulumbwi 
tribe. From his safari of twenty-five only 
seven escaped unhurt; twelve were killed 
outright, and Selous found himself stranded 
with only the clothes he wore, a rifle, and 
four cartridges. It was indeed a terrible 
situation in which he was then placed— 
alone in the heart of savage Africa, sur- 
rounded by hostile natives, and separated 
by a wide expanse of difficult country 
from friendly ones. For three weeks he 
struggled pluckily along, sleeping on the 
bare ground without blankets, enduring 
all kinds of privation and hardship. He 
was providentially saved to reach the 
country of Sikahenga, a Batonga chief 
who protected him. 

Nor are the American journals totally 
uninterested in the career and passing 
of this noteworthy character, for, among 
many comments, we read in the Detroit 
Free Press the following tribute to that 
modern Nimrod, with a closing mention of 
him reprinted in the Chicago Evening Post 
and taken from the autobiography of 
Colonel Roosevelt: 

He was probably the best known of all 
the modern big-game hunters; he was an 
explorer, an opener of new lands, a fearless 
soldier, and a writer of prominence. It 
may be a matter of gratification to millions 
of people, young and old, who have reveled 
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American Supremacy 
In Machinery 


This supremacy has been gained ané 
held by quantity production, enabling 
American manufacturers sot dominate the 
world-market in spite of paying the high- 
est wages. It is the toolmaker that has 
made this quantity production possible. 

In the constant search for better tools, a 
most noteworthy advance is made in the 
design of the Gun Tapshown below. Here 
is a tap in which lessens is almost entirely 
eliminated. Think of that for a minute, 
remembering that the breakage of ordi- 
nary taps runs about 90%. 

The Gun Tap cuts with a shearing ac- 
tion, the only true cutting, and a new fea- 
ture in taps. This makes it the easiest 
cutting tap on the market. It shoots the 
chips ahead whence the name “Gun” 
Tap—instead of jamming them into the 
flutes. Thus the flutes can be shallow, and 
this, with the easy cutting, makes it almost 
unbreakable. 

For further information as to these de- 
tails, its unequalled accuracy, and the pos- 
sibilities of increasin production, send 
for Bulletin entitled “‘ The ‘Gun’ Tap.” 


Greenfield Tap 24Die Corporation 
Gages Taps-Dies 
Threading Machines, Reamers, etc. 
Greenfield, Massachuseits 
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The “Gun” 


Tap 
(Trademark 
Registered) 


The tap 
that wears 

out before it 
breaks. Patented 
Dec. 28, 1915. 
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Washer 


and 
Kitchen Table 


a 
’ 

60 Days’ _ itt wash and dry all your 
Free Trial es, fine china, fragile 


use—leave them speckless, bight ————___ 
and shiny clean—without a chance for any breakage or 
chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies space and takes place of kitchen table. 
a me tell you why I can sell it at such 
a low price—on absolute approval, 
complete satisfaction or your money 


PRICE back. Write today for new book telling 
everything. Wm. Campbell, President 
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in the adventures of hunter Quatermain 
and admired his virtues, to know that their 
hero was very like his original. 

Yet he was the gentlest and straightest 
of men, a description which tallies closely 
with Mr. Haggard’s fictional delineation. 
Captain Selous also was known as a dead 
shot. Like Quatermain he first tried 
diamond-mining in South Africa—this 
was back in ’71, but after a time he turned 
from this to elephant-hunting and early 
trekked to Mashonaland, in the settlement 
of which he was largely instrumental. For 
twenty years he was active in the troubles 
among the British, the Boers, and the 
natives, and saw a good deal of fighting. 
In 1890, he guided the expedition of the 
British South-African Company into Ma- 
shonaland across four hundred miles of 
desert waste, a feat comparable with any- 
thing in Haggard. Altogether, Selous’s life 
was every bit as exciting and adventurous 
as the life of hunter Quatermain, even if 
not quite so punctuated with the marvelous 
and the uncanny. 

Allan Quatermain died many years 
ago in a mysterious white empire beyond 
Mt. Kenia, to which he had trekked in the 
company of his friends, Sir Henry Curtis 
and Capt. John Good and Umslopogaas. 
In the manner of his taking off and in the 
matter of his age at the time of his death, 
Haggard curiously foreshadowed the demise 
of Captain Selous. Quatermain died from 
a wound received in action while fighting 
against treason and rebellion; Selous was 
killed while leading his soldiers against 
the enemies of his country. 

In his recently published autobiography 
Colonel Roosevelt says of him: 

‘When Selous, the African hunter, visited 
us I had to get him to tell to the younger 
children two or three of the stories with 
which they were already familiar from my 
reading; and as Selous is a most graphic 
narrator, and always enters thoroughly 
into the feeling not only of himself but of 
the opposing lion or buffalo, my own 
rendering of the incidents was cast entirely 
into the shade.” 

This from the man who thunderbolted 
the nature-fakers is praise, indeed. 





THE LAST AMERICAN QUEEN 
HEN the United States annexed 
Hawaii in 1898, it is to be assumed 

that all the natives of those islands became 


Americans. If such was the case, then the 


ex-queen who had been dethroned by her 


own subjects, became America’s only 
queen. But she was a captive queen, for 
all that, as the New York Evening Mail 
puts it. Recent cable dispatches report 
that she is near death, after more than 
twenty years of exile. She is the counter- 
part of the ancient queens whom rulers 
used to fetter to their chariot-wheels, to 
add glory to a triumph. As The Mail 
puts it: 

Captive kings, queens, and potentates, 
tied to the chariot- wheels of Roman 
consuls, furnished spectacles to the Roman 
mob in its heyday. 

Uncle Sam has had his dattos, his 
sultans of Sulu, his Sitting Bulls, and his 
Geronimos. He also has his captive 
queen. Slie never was tied to a chariot- 
wheel, because Uncle Sam does not ride in 
chariots. But she has had a very hard 
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(;'VE your family and 
yourself the pleasures 
which others have and which 
you should have! The pho- 
nograph of superb beauty of 
tone which will give you 
years of enjoyment is 
Tat nor 
Son CLEAR AS A OfLE oral 
Winner of Gold Medal of Honor at 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. Plays 
all types of disc records. Every 
Sonora is guaranteed. 
Write today for interesting free 
ooklet L-108 
SONORA PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 
George E. Brightson, President 
Exec. Offices: 57 Reade St., New York 
Sonora is licensed and operates: wader age 
patents of the phonograph indus 


The Highest Class Talking Mache nthe World 








HUMOROUS HITS 


and “How to Hold an Audience” 


A bookfal of modern Special feature: Ex- 
recitations — short —suc- pert advice on use of the 
cessful ‘*‘ HITS *’ —per- voice, breath, modulation, 
sonally gathered and pouse, intensity, gesture, 
tested tn use by Gren- a raged 
ville Kleiser, Director of Pee 
the Public Speaking 
Club of America. 








ing, etc 

paid 

FUNK & WAGNALLS co. 
New York 











a blizzard 
acold snap 
snow or hail 
more rain’ 
hot weather. 


Sunsets, winds, rainbows, or stiff 
joints forecast the weather about as | 
accurately as tea leaves tell fortunes. 
Weather changes depend upon atmos- 
pheric conditions—accurately foretold 
by a 

No.2252 


ycos Barometer 


Get one pet have a Weather Bureau of your own 
—a Bureau that will help you to keep your health 
and tell you what to wear in advance of weather | 
changes. ° 
Scientifically constructed—adjustable by 
to 3500ft. altitude. Five 
inch brass -lacquered 
case; enamel metal dial. 

If not at your optical or 

instrument dealer’s, re- 
mit $10.00 direct and 
we will ship you one at 
once. ’ 

Send for 86-page Barom- 

eter Book 


Exylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


World’s Largest Manu- 
Sacturers of Scientific 


anyone 
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GOODRICH 

DE LUXE ts 
TIRES 

To avoid excessive vibration, truck 


users sometimes discard ordinary tires after 
they have worn down about one inch. 


Goodrich De Luxe tires contain nearly 
twice as much rubber which must be worn 
down before they reach that point. 


That’s why users say they. deliver 
‘Velvet Mileage.’”’ 


The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 








HERE is a typical in- 
stallation of Durand 
Steel Lockers. There is 
hardly an office, store, 
school or factory in the 
United States that would 
not find such an instal- 
lation—of the proper size 
— invaluable. 
Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 
proof, convenient, well-ventila- 
ted, economical and practically 
indestructible. 
Write us your requirements. 
We are also manufacturers of 


steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 


hicago New Yo 








MEN WANTED 
to sell **Wear-Ever”’ aluminum fuel sav- 
ing utensils. ¢6 38 per day 
of 7 hours, is the average profit made by 
3030 men. 

J.E. King of Sharon, Pa.. says, ‘‘I have made a 
profit of $3689.72 with ‘Wear-Ever’ in 17 months 
and at the same time have secured, free, a bus- 
iness education.”’ 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
» o. New Kensington, Pa. 





e) 
If you live in Canada, write 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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time since she surrendered her sovereignty 
under the folds of the Stars and Stripes. 
Her name is Liliuokalani. She used to be 
queen of Hawaii. 

When the sons of the missionaries who 
had taught Christianity to the heathen 
Kanakas decided that the time was ripe, 
they stept in and teok her throne and her 
country away from her. That was ’way 
back in 1893. When the sons of the 
missionaries took her throne away from 
her, somebody made her a promise that 
her property would be respected. With 
childlike faith this swarthy queen, who is a 
poet and a musician, took the promise 
seriously. The property consisted of about 
a million acres of good Hawaiian land. 

Ever since 1893 Liliuokalani has been 
trying to get hold of somebody who would 
carry out the promise-made to her. She 
even came to Washington to remind Uncle 
Sam of that promise. She wandered from 
department to department, entreating, 
imploring, begging, arguing, quoting the 
law and the prophets. 

But all her pleadings have been of no 
avail. She has spent her last cent in her 
quest for her rights. She has become a 
pathetic figure before all the world. But 
the million acres of good -Hawaiian land 
are too good to be returned to her. Uncle 
Sam needs them in his business. Such a 
treasure could not been trusted to a queen 
who happened to have a swarthy skin. 

Ex-Queen Liliuokalani now lies gravely 
ill in Honolulu. Doubtless she has not yet 
abandoned hope that somebody will do 
her justice. And doubtless she will go 
to her grave with this hope. 


And yet, the New York Sun shows 
another side to the story. She never really 
grasped the importance of her position as 
ruler of the mid-ocean realm. The events 
which led to her abdication, and the 
Hawaiian annexation, were always incom- 
prehensible to her; she could not under- 
stand the ideas of international politics 
which revolved about her islands, nor did 
she ever realize that her loss of them was 
inevitable. Says The Sun: 


Her insipid autobiography, published in 
1898, reveals not the slightest comprehen- 
sion of the forces that were at play, not so 
much in the island paradise of which she 
was ruler as in the larger world on the 
shores of the Pacific and beyond. Had 
the rise of Japan among the nations 
preceded the extension of the United States 
to the western seaboard, Hawaii might 
to-day be a Japanese province; it could 
not have retained its independence. 

It is interesting to speculate on the 
twists and turns of history. Perry did 
not visit Japan until 1853. Gold had been 
discovered in California four years earlier. 
What a difference we should see in the 
Pacific to-day had communication between 
Japan and the Western world been estab- 
lished a half-century earlier. After getting 
along very comfortably with no laws other 
than the ten commandments, Hawaii 
received a constitution in 1840. Three 
years later one Captain Paulet demanded 
that the islands declare their allegiance 
to Great Britain, and this was done. But 
the British claim was abandoned in a few 
months. What if it had been upheld? 
We ean only say that the Japanese task at 
Kiaochow would have been easier. But how 
about our control of the Panama Canal? 
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If Books Could Speak 


What stories books could tell if 
they could only talk, how they could 
recall the many pleasant hours spent in the 
company of the people who march through 
their pages. 

There is nothing that we buy for our homes 
that we prize any higher than we do our 
books and they should be properly housed. 

Macey Sectional Bookcases provide the 
best way. 

Twenty-five years spent in manufacturing 
and developing the Sectional Bookcase has 
enabled us to build better each year, to make 
sectional bookcases embodying every refine- 
ment in perfect cabinet work and to design 
them in styles that fit the environment of 
your home regardless of how it may be fur- 
nished, all at prices so low that they will 
surprise you. 

They fit between or under windows, on 
either side of doors or fireplaces as though 
specially built for your particular needs, 

Macey Bookcases are sold by dealers every- 
where, but to assist you in choosing we will 
send a miniature of our large catalog without 
charge on your request. It describes and illus- 
trates Macey Bookcases in every manner of 
combination. Write for it today. 


Lhe Macey Co 


1524-1574 Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 








Duratex stvur-wear Shirts 


Money back if you want it. Guaranteed 6 months’ wear or replaced free. 
Specializing on these famous combinations makes possible this 
offer of 3 Fine Duratex Shirts and 3 Handsome Silk Ties sent postpaia 
on receipt of $3 with name and address of 5 friends. Fine white per- 
cale shirts, assorted neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender. Ties 
are stylish wide end four-in-hands, one of each color. Shirts are 
popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashion- 
able. Sizes 14to 17. Wonderful value. 

3 Extra Fine Shirts and Handsome Silk Tie 
Special offer of three Extra Fine Duratex Shirts and Handsome 
Silk Tie sent postpaid on receipt of $4 with name and address of 
5 friends. These shirts are better made, of better material; madras, 
mercerized or percale, whichever we have, assorted fashionable de- 
signs in neat stripes of blue, black and lavender, popular coat style, 
stiff or soft cuffs attached as wanted, hand laundered and very stylish. 
Sizes 14 to 1734. Sleeves short, long and medium. These fine shirts 
and the handsome silk tie will appeal to those accustomed tothe best. 

3 Handsome Silk Shirts and Silk Tie 
Special offer of three Handsome Silk Front or All-over Silk-mixture 
Shirts and Handsome Silk Tie sent postpaid on receipt of $5.35 with 
name and address of 5 friends. These shirts are in neat stripe de- 
signs in assorted colors and handsome as shirts can be. Silk front 
sets are made with fine satin stripe silk or silk and linen for bosom 
and cuffs with the body and sleeves in a special silk-finished mate- 
rial, so you have the silk where you want it to show and the dura- 
bility where it is needed. The all-over silk-mixture set is made the 
same, except it is of the one material throughout. Sizes 14 to 17. 
Sleeves short, long and medium. Either set makes a choice gift 
Order today. Highest bank references, also Dun's and Bradstreet 


Room 11, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg., New York 
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Burroughs Direct -to-Ledger Posting Fits Munsingwear Figures 
as Perfectly as Munsingwear Fits Human Figures 


The Northwestern Knitting Company, of 
Minneapolis, has become a national, institution 
by making Munsingwear—union suits that fit. 

Its problem, however, has not alone been the 
manufacture of union suits that fit, but the cre- 
ation of an accounting department that would 
fit its business of ten million garments a year, 
and an annual increase of another million. 

Adding and computing machines, card ledg- 
ers, and other improvements did their part to 
create a system that fitted—for a while. 

Unfortunately for the system, the business 
grew, and just when it seemed as though the 
business was going to burst the seams of its 
bookkeeping jacket, the directors of thecompany 
turned to mechanical posting for relief. 

Something was needed to give the bookkeep- 
ing department elasticity enough to cover the 
growth of thelusty young business, and Burroughs 
Direct-to-Ledger Posting filled the bill. 


Taking Their Cue from the Factory 

They saw a parallel between the work in the 
factory and the work in the accounting depart- 
ment. 

Munsingwear is made by machinery that 
takes 70,000,000,000 stitches a day and each of 
these stitches must be mechanically perfect. 

In pen-and-ink bookkeeping there are mil- 
lionsof stitches—dipping the pen in ink, blotting, 
adding, subtracting, checking, looking for errors, 
and so forth. 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME 


And when it is done by hand, there are 
always ‘“‘dropped stitches’’—errors, omissions, 
and unevenness in the quality of the work. 


The Transfer Made Without Dropping 
a Stitch 


Few better pieces of work were ever done in 
the Northwestern Knitting mill than when Bur- 
roughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting was knitted 
into the business. 

Two Burroughs Bookkeeping Machines took 
up their work right in the middle of the month 
without causing the least disturbance. 

The bookkeepers simply laid aside their pens and 
began posting mechanically. Even the ledger cards weren't 
changed—and now on thousands of them are first, pen-and- 
ink entries and later, machine-made postings. 

The effect of the change in methods was felt immedi- 
ately. Posting is done in less time. The work is neater, 
the ledger cards are perfectly legible, and the figuring 
automatically accurate. 

The Burroughs Machines that post the ledgers, make 
out the statements with the same neatness, speed and 
precision. 

The bookkeeping department, far from being over- 
worked, is now equipped to take care of a considerable 
increase of business. In short—the Munsingwear book- 
keeping department is going to fit, no matter how fast the 
business grows. 


98 Burroughs Models 


Ninety-eight Burroughs models make it possible for 
any business to adopt machine figuring and machine book- 
keeping. Either card or loose leaf ledgers can be used. 

Consult your banker or telephone book for the address 
of the nearest of the 170 offices of the Burroughs - 
Machine Company in the United States and Canada. 
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Send for this Bogk 


and get the best results for the time, 
labor and money you invest in your 
garden. Dependable seeds, with full in- 
structions for planting. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
53H yeanand St.; through to 54 Park Pl., New York 











FINE TREES 


OU who love trees for their beauty will 
want the new ornamental tree and shrub 
book published by the Andorra Nurseries. 
“Suggestions for Effective Planting™ tells 
what trees are best adapted for each garden 
and landscape purpose. To read it is like 
discussing with an experienced gardener what 
your place needs. The book is free. Send 
your request to Box 190, 


Andorra Nurseries 
Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


angie. d to eggs during incubation strengthens 

"k and weakens the shell It supplies 
rbon dioxide and rots the shell Makes 
Booklet free. Sample, treats 
», treats 600 eggs, 50 cents, postpaid. 


536 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 














Egg-o-hatch » 


free oxygen, abs: ae the 
better hatches of st 
100 eggs. 10 cents. Pac 
Geo. H. Lee Co. 










ADDS AND SUBTRACTS 


WITH EQUAL EASE AND SPEED 





Costs less than the 


average mistake. Only 15 


Big business is buying the Ray for every desk 
to save time, labor and mistakes. You need 
one for the same reasons. Adds and subtracts 
up to seven figures with absolute accuracy. 
A constant help in adding checks, invoices, pay- 


rolls, taking discounts and trial balances. Most 
convenient for work on large volumes. Saves 
and tear on expensive listing machines, 


wear 
Easy and speedy to operate. 


Send No Money 


but pin this coupon to your business stationery, and 
trial in your 


~Y 


we will send a Ray on 20 days’ free 

office. No cost or obligation to you. 
Send for yours today and prove its vz ilue 
on your own desk. 





‘RAY § SUBTRACTO- ADDER co. 

1230 Power Building, Richmond, Va. 
Witnout cost or obligation on my part, send mea Ray 
Subtracto-Adder for 20 days’ free trial. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


WESTERN FRONT 


January —A number of trenches on 
Hill 304 at Verdun change hands as 
the Germans succeed in wrenching 
them from the French. The French 
line is pierced, 500 prisoners are re- 
ported taken, and many guns captured. 

More fighting on Dead Man Hill is 
reported from the Verdun sector, to- 
gether with a number of raids, in 





which both sides claim success. Lieu- 
tenant Guynemer brings down his 
twenty-seventh airplane in the latest 


engagement. 


January 26.—Small success, according to 
London, attends a violent German 
attack on Verdun. The French claim 
to have won back practically all the 
ground lost at Hill 504, but the state- 
ment is disputed by Berlin. 


—London admits that the 

situation at Verdun is uncertain, as the 
Germans hold a small part of Hill 304, 
which the French try repeatedly to 
retake. The British troops, further 
north, make a new attack on the Ger- 
man trenches in the Somme Valley, 
and take 350 prisoners in the neighbor- 
hood of Le Transloy. 
-aris reports that Lieut. George Guyne- 
mer has brought down five enemy 
aeros in three days, bringing his total up 
to thirty. 

Seven hundred thousand inhabitants of 
the invaded regions of northern France 
are reported under enforced labor for 
the Germans, according to the Mayor 
of Ouchy. 


28.—Hill 304 continues to be the 
eenter of the fighting in the Verdun 
region. The German headquarters an- 
nounce repeated French attacks on the 
position, all of which were failures. 
A hand-grenade fight between French 
and Germans on the side of the hill 
toward Morte Homme is reported from 
Paris, with the statement that there 
has been a heavy artillery bombard- 
ment of the position by French guns. 
At Les Rparges, on the heights of the 
Meuse, the French enter German 
trenches, find many dead and take 
much booty. 


29.—Four times, according to 
London, the French attempt by coun- 
ter-attack to win back the trenches on 
Hill 304 which were lost to the Germans 
on January 25. All of the charges are 
deelared failures, and London admits 
furtier that the Germans did not lose 
a foot of ground. 

A brisk attack by the British northeast 
of Armentiéres is reported from Lon- 


don, which adds that the raiders 
reached the third German line and 
brought back some prisoners. A raid 


near Vermelles is also announced. 


30.—The French, according to 
word from London, announce that 
they have checked the German attacks 


on Hill 304, but give no indication 
that they have regained any of the 
ground recently lost to the German 


forces. The repulse of a German attack 
north of Badonviller is reported, with 
the capture of some prisoners by the 
French. 


January 31.—The French report gains in 


Alsace, as two lines of German trenches 
near Leintrey are raided and prisoners 
taken. The British also take a num- 
ber of prisoners near Le Transloy, 
repulsing German outposts on the 
Ancre. 








Dreer’s Giant Pansy 
The beautiful rich , colesiings and soft 


velvet of its petals have ong made 
the Pansy a garden favorite. 

Dreer’s Giant Pansies are of strong 
growth, easy to grow and are unex- 
celled both as to size, coloring an 
texture. Per packet, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 

is used by thousands of gardeners, both ama- 
teur and yaar ors who regard it as author- 
itative in the solution of all their gardening 
problems. _ It lists all the old dependable va- 
neties lowers and Vegetables as well as 
the worthy novelties, and gives clear, concise, 
cultural information. 

A copy sent free if you mention this publication. 


HENRYA.DREE 71416Chestnut St. f 


Philadelphia 








Grow Under Glass 
Without Any Risk 


The double glass makes 
Duo-Glazed hot bed sash 
safer. The non-conductive air chamber protects 
your plants. No extra covering needed. They get 
all the sunshine. 


Callahan Duo-Glazed Sash 


for hot beds and cold frames is made of genuine 
Red Cypress with creosoted tenons. Special lock 
strip makes glazing easy and prevents glass from 
splintering. 

We also make a complete line of sectional green- 
houses and greenhouse supplies. Complete catalog 
mailed on request. 

CALLAHAN DUO-GLAZED SASH CO. 
1738 Wyandot St. Dayton, O. 
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INGEE ROSES 


are always grown on their own roots, 66 ycars’ ex- 
perience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed 
Dingee **Guide to Rose Culture.” De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how to grow them. It’s free. Send today 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 249, West Grove, Pa. 




















Latest and best yet. 144 pages. 

Poultry Book 215 beautiful pictures; hatch: 
ing, rearing, feeding and disease information. De- 
scribes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incuba 

4, tors, sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 
10 cents. Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 55, Clarinda,Iowa 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


salaries. Thousnade, of _ 
Gorunea voiiie Accountants in 
rain you wuaate oy aan in 








aoa them. <->, 2,000 
are earning $3, 000 to $10, S00 a year 
spare time for C. P. oon caminations or gag accounting positions. 

nowledge y ‘Bookk y to b e prepare you 
from stones up. Cour: se personally supervised ! by Wm. A. Chas 
LL.M., ; A. (ex-Secretary Illinois State Board of Examiners fo 
Ace enous ,and Gree staff of experts. Low tuition fee— easy terms. 
Write now for free book of Ace ountancy facts. 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 252-HA, Chicago, Ul. 
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EASTERN FRONT 


January 24.—In the Dobrudja, the Rus- 


sians cut off the detachment of Bulgars 
which recently crossed the Danube 
and annihilate them. Reports have it 
that by this victory the danger of an 
immediate attack on Bessarabia is 
removed. 

In the Riga sector, the Germans attack 
between the Tirul marsh and the 
River Aa, forcing the Russians back a 
mile and a half, the distance of their 
earlier advance. 


January 25.—The German forces continue 


to win on the Riga front, making small 
advances of a few yards each day, 
admits London. The latest reports 
mention the capture of Russian fort 
positions on a six-mile front, and that 
prisoners to the total of 1,700 have 
been taken by the Germans in attacks 
on the River Aa. 


January 26.—The Russians are _ twice 


driven out of positions along the 
River Aa, as the German forces take 
trenches on both sides of the stream, 
together with 500 additional prisoners. 
Russian efforts to stop the advance are 
temporarily successful, says Petrograd, 
as in one place near the river the 
Russians advance a mile, but are 
thrust back again; and near the 
Tirul marsh a German position, with 
some prisoners, is taken, but lost later. 


January 28. —The Russians strike a smash- 


ing blow in the Teuton line, says 
London, as a mile-wide gap is torn in 
the ranks in Bukowina, close to the 
Roumanian frontier. Berlin admits 
that the offensives on the Sereth and 
Riga fronts have been temporarily 
stopt, and that near Meste Canesci 
many prisoners were taken by the 
Russians and the German line had to be 
withdrawn ‘‘because of superior pres- 
sure.” The reorganized Roumanian 
Army is reported ready for a new 
offensive in the spring. 


January 29.—Tho the Russians announce 


the capture of more than a thousand 
prisoners in their offensive near Meste 
Canesci, London now admits that they 
have not pushed the advantage. The 
Teutons, in a new position, are said to 
have repulsed further Russian advances. 

On the Riga front a heavy snow-storm 
impedes the campaigning, and in 
Galicia a drawn battle.is reported from 
the Zlota Lipa banks. 


January 30.—Berlin reports the renewal 


of fighting on the Riga front, in the 
River Aa district, with development 
favorable to the Te sutons. The Rus- 
sian capture of prisoners, according to 
Petrograd, reached the total of 1,158 
men and officers. 


GENERAL 


January 19.—A Berlin newspaper sets the 


total German losses in the war at 
2,000,000 men, and estimates that 
there are about 7,000,000 men avail- 


able, enough to carry on the fighting © 


indefinitely. 


January 25.—A small, unidentified German 


-war-ship bombards the Suffolk coast of 
‘England during the night, inflicting 
slight damage. There was no panic, 
adds London, and no casualties. 


In accordance with a recent ultimatum 
from the Entente, Greece presents an 
official apology to the Allies, expressing 
regret for the recent events in Athens 
when visiting troops were fired upon 
.by the Greeks. 


January 26.—The Russian Foreign Office 


indorses President Wilson’s peace-ad- 
dress to the Senate, with the state- 
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Trees 


“The serious mistake is nOt made by the man who 
sets Nut Trees, but—by the man who does NOT set them.’’ 
Set a choice selection of these hardy, vigorous, ‘‘Northern 
Grown’’ Nut Trees about your home, or elsewhere on your estate— 


THIS SPRING! 


*‘Northern Grown” means specially bred to severe changes of climate and tempera- 
ture, strong, vigorous, husky young trees, ready to offer unyielding resistance to severest 
weather; trees with a northern bred constitution that means successful growth and 
prolific bearing. 

They are the sort worth having. 

Look at this record of 


English Walnuts 


The Thomson Orchard, near Rochester, 228 Seedling Trees, the 
largest commercial bearing orchard in the East, produced in the Kall 
of 1915, 260 bushels of walnuts, 32 pounds to the bushel, the bulk of 
which sold at 25 cents per pound, wholesale, nearly $2,000.00. This 
orchard has been in bearing many years, with occasional temperature 


20 degrees below zero. 
Filberts : 


are hardy and safe to plant in zero climates, carly to bear, and produce 


the most delicious nut meats. 
Pecans 


are hardy, rapid growing trees, yielding prolific crops of sweet, tender nuts, and are magnifi- 
cent decorative or shade trees of symmetrical growth for Lawn, Park or Street. 

Nut trees are not only beautiful, and productive of an ample supply of healthful foods 
for your own use, 


They are Exceedingly Profitable! 


Home production is inadequate to supply the Home Market, and the annual importa- 
tion of these nuts are enormous. This is a safe and sound investment for YOU. 
There is a wide-open, quick, and profitable market for all you can produce, yield- 
ing gratifying dividends on your investment and calling for comparatively little 
labor and attention. 


All our nut trees are highly ornamental 
You can set them with the most reasonable assurance of success. 
Absolute satisfaction on every point will be yours. Our expert 
advice is sought by many; it is YOURS—FREE, on request. 


Our 1917 Catalogue hate Planting Guide will come to you 
quickly on request. It explains Nut Culture, When, Where 
and How to Plant; also F ruit and Rose Culture, care of 
Shrubs and Evergreens. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Glenwood Nursery, (Established 1866) 


1745 Main Street 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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teed or money back. Riverside 
from the region where they know how to make it. Grain-| hand horn for $2.25 Save 
fed pork, rightly seasoned. Made in the country, in sur- | money on tires, too. Auto Book 


roundings which insure absolute purity and cleanliness. FREE. \ ll Os | 
Economical—no waste. Always uniform in quality. 6-lb. Write house Tenijomerglind 3 . _ 
package for $1.00 by mail postpaid within #00 miles. ee ce cea. | a ee Ronis G1 


CLEMENT E. ALLEN, Inc., Media, Pa. ient to you. Ft Worth Portlanc. Ore 











OOLLANS Guinn, Faas 


Privet hedge, sturdy plants at less than sc a foot—will soon add 
$1 a foot to your property value. 
100 Berry plants for $2—-finest fresh straw berries and raspberries 
from May till October at 2c a quart. 
Ea finest roses, guaranteed to grow, delivered to your home 









| 










Shows these special offers in colors; tells how to get 
finest fruit and vegetables at lowest cost. Write to-day. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON, Box 58, Moorestown, \N. J. 
MTT ULE LCLCUULUULTU LLU ULT TELLER TULUM TULUM LLL CULL Leon 
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EDERAL TIRES, in white ‘‘Rugged’’ tread 

or black ‘*Trafhik’’ tread, are safe tires for 
winter use. They are scientifically built to help 
your car hold itsown against slipping or skidding. 


Federal Tire quality is exceptional. It ensures maximum service always 
—even under the roughest and hardest of winter road conditions. 
Federal ‘‘Double-Cable-Base’’ construction (four strong steel cables in the 
base of each tire) holds the tire firmly to the rim against severest service 
strains. It is an exclusive strength and safety feature that overcomes the 
causes of most tire troubles. 

Federal Tires are especially built for ‘‘Extra Service.’’ They are recom- 
mended and sold as such by leading dealers everywhere. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 
hisiemee eae Wis. 












Mfrs. of Federal Automobile Tires, Tubes and Sundries, Motorcycle, Bicycle and Carriage Tires, 
Rubber Heels, Fibre Soles, Horse Shoe Pads, Rubber Matting and Mechanical Rubber Goods. 
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ment that it has made a most favorable 
impression upon the Russian people. 

Eleven hundred yards of Turkish first- 
line trenches southwest of Kut-el- 
Amara, together with portions of the 
second line, are taken by the British 
forces. London, which is responsible 
for the statement, adds that the 
Turkish losses were extremely heavy. 

January 27.—A dispatch from Rotterdam 
states that the Germans in charge of 
Antwerp have succeeded in raising the 
German liner Gneisenau, which the 
Belgians sunk in the harbor-mouth in 
1914, and have thus cleared the harbor 
for commercial use. 

January 28.—The British auxiliary steamer 
Laurentic, of 14,892 tons, is sunk off 
the Lrish coast by a U-boat or mine. 
One hundred and twenty-one of the 
crew of 300 are saved. 

London hears that the British have 
resumed their offensive against the 
Turkish positions near Kut-el-Amara 
and retaken from the Mussulmans 
the trenches lost a few days before. 
Many counter-attacks are reported re- 
pulsed, and four hundred Turkish dead 
are found in the captured positions. 

January. 29.—New British gains are an- 
nounced from the vicinity of Kut-el- 
Amara, as Turkish first and second 
lines are captured, along a front of 
4,300 yards. ‘Third- and fourth-line 
trenches on a front of 600 yards are 
also reported in British hands, while 
127 prisoners are taken, and the num- 
ber of dead is counted to 950. 

Berlin announces the sinking, on Janu- 
ary 25, of an Allied troop-ship in the 
Mediterranean by a German submarine. 
The vessel, which was crammed with 
soldiers, is said to have sunk in ten 
minutes. 

January 31.—A_ semiofficial communica- 
tion from Paris states that the French 
shot down 417 German aircraft in 1916, 

Berlin states that more than 4,000,000 
tons of shipping have been lost by the 
Allies since the opening of the war. 


FOREIGN 


January 25.—The Mikado dissolves the 
Japanese House of Representatives as 
a climax to a series of disturbances 
arising in the Diet due to the appoint- 
ment of Count Terauchi as Premier 
last fall. 

Fifty natives are killed and 200 injured in 
an earthquake on the Island of Bali, in 
the Malay Archipelago. More than 1,000 
houses and factories are destroyed. ~ 

January 27.—King Alfonso signs the 
decree prohibiting Spanish vessels from 
plying between foreign ports. All 
voyages must begin or end in Spain. 
The sale of ships between Spanish 
subjects is also limited, and heavy 
penalties for violation of these laws 
are provided. 

General Pershing’s men are reported on 
the march northward in Mexico, on 
the way to the border. The entire 
body of 12,000 men are to be with- 
drawn at one time. Villistas are said 
to be advayeing in the wake of the 
Americans as they leave El Valle, 
San Joaquin, and Charcos. 

January 28.—Alfred Gonzales, President 
of Costa Rica, is deposed by the army, 
supported by a number of citizens. 
He is reported to have taken refuge 
in the American Legation. 

January 29.—Evelyn Baring, first Earl of 
Cromer, for nearly a quarter of a 
century actual ruler of Egypt, dies 
suddenly in London, aged seventy-six. 

January 31.—A plot to poison Premier 














Cincinnati Golf Club House 








Architects, Elzner & Anderson 


A Stucco Building That Lasts 


Look at the illustration below of Bishopric Board. Note how the Stucco is dovetailed into the lath. The 

Stucco and Bishopric Board are practically welded together into one solid piece. The Stucco can’t let go 
-it’s clinched to the lath. The lath are creosoted, imbedded in Asphalt Mastic on a background of heayy 

fibre-board. Nails through each and every lath hold the Stucco Board firmly to the frame-work. 


Bishopric Board can’t sag and crack the Stucco. The fibre- 
board, Asphalt Mastic and creosoted lath give absolute pro- 
tection against heat and cold, wind and weather. They form a 
construction that is water-proof, vermin-proof and sound-proof. 
oes Board is making Stucco finish more popular. It is 
providing a background that is dependable—that prevents un- 


The Mastic Wall Board & Roofing Co. 
909 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 


Write for our free book, “Built on the Wisdom of 
Ages,” illustrating homes, apartments, factory and pub- 
lic buildings finished in stucco on Bishopric Board. It 
contains letters from architects, builders and users, and 
extracts from reports of scientific tests. It also gives full 
instructions for making a stucco mixture that will last. 


With this book we send free samples of Bishopric Board. 


Write today, investigate for yourself, be convinced. 


BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO=PLASTER 





sightly cracks and breaks’and that gives added life to the entire 
structure. 

That is why Bishopric Board was chosen’ for the Cincinnati 
Golf Club House shown above—why architects, contractors, 
builders and owners all over the country, who take the trouble 
to investigate its merits, specify and use Bishopric Board 





















Of all the hours in the day the 
‘Billiard Hour’’ is best. Then 
fathers and mothers gather with their 
happy brood around the Brunswick 


of homes. 
z Dull care vanishes when billiards 
- starts and Sport is King till bedtime 
— comes. 4 

“Quick Demountable’ Brunswick 
_ Home Tables can be set up easily 
— and folded away in a closet when 
- not in use. 
z Other styles for homes with a 
spare space for a table. 
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After 
Meals 


BILLIARDS! 


Beautifully built of mahogany and oak— 
scientific playing qualities. Cues, Balls, 
etc., all included free! 

WRITE FOR CATALOG 

Low prices, easy terms and home trial 

offerall explained in 


Carom or Pocket 
4 © bl the Wy A our handsome cat- 
tye yh ate X: y alog—‘‘Billiards 


life of thousands HOME BILLIARD TABLES The, Home Mag 


net.”” Itpicturesall 
tables in actual colors. Get this book by return 
mail free. Send the coupon. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 47L, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


rr BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO 
| Dept. 47L, 623-633 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send free, postpaid, your catalog 


| “ Billiards—The Home Magnet” 
| Name | 


Address 








S.B. COUGH DROPS 


Absolutely pure. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach 


NICKEL 


UT a Smith Brothers’ Cough Drop 


in your mouth at bedtime. It loosens 


the phlegm and 
clear. 


keeps the air passages 


Try Smith Brothers’ tonight. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Your Grandpa Knows Us 


Makers of S. B. Chewing Gum and Lasses Kisses 








Stop Snoring 


It injures you and annoys others. Seek protection from 
healthracking germsand impairmentof physicaland men- 
tal vigor. Ask for booklet, ‘‘Breathing While Sleeping.” 


Inhalian Company (Inc.), 427 Keller Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED AN IDEA! cimot: thine ts 


simple thing to 
patent. Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


An Easy Way to Get 


Good Stenographers 


EMPLOYERS :— Will you let us explain to you a plan by 
which, without any obligation or expense’on your part, 
you can greatly simplify your employment problem and 
assure for yourself highly competent stenographic help? 
Our aim is simply to make it possible for you to get 
in touch, through us, with well-trained stenographers 
whenever you are in need of them. 

This is not an employment agency, and 

its service is absolutely free both to you 

and to the stenographers we recommend. 
“We recommend only highly-trained shorthand writers 
who are graduates of the Rose Expert Shorthand Course 
—the most thorough and efficient taught to-day. This 
plan will help you, no matter what the nature or loca- 
tion of your business. Won't you let us explain the plan 
fully? Write for free particulars, using your business 
stationery. 


Address ROBERT F. ROSE 








care of FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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IDEAL DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 


At your Grocer’s. If he does not 
have it, send us his name and ad- 
dress with 35c (West of Denver 40c) 
in stamps for trial package. 
BA RD & BALLARD CO. 
Louisville, Ky. 





Station oti 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Delivered y. you FREE 


9 Ee ize ‘a . 7 en ye | of 





GER” bicycles, shown in 

Fae amar in the big new Free Cata- 

log. We pay all the — charges 
from Chicago to your to 

allowed 


. 30 Days Free Trial 2%°792 
bicycle you select, actual riding test 
in your own town for a full month. 
4 Do not buy until you get our great 
M new trial offer and low Factory- 
4 Direct-To-Rider terms and prices. 
i TIRES LAMPS, HORNS, pedals, 

single wheels and repair 

parts for ali makes of bicycles at 

half usual prices. No one else can 
offer such values and such terms, 

“7 SEND NO MONEY but write today 
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ITH BROTHERS’ 


Lloyd-George is exposed as_ three 
women and one man are arrested in 
Derby, England, and charged with 
conspiracy to murder. All are said to 
be conscientious objectors to war. 

The delegates to the Mexican Con- 
stitutional Assembly sign the new 
Mexican Constitution upon which they 
have been working for two months. 
Landholding by foreigners is prohib- 
ited, and all natural resources of the 
country are declared to be the property 
of the Government. The Catholic 
Church is also affected by the practical 
confiscation of its property. 


DOMESTIC 


January 24.—After the contract for new 
shells for the Navy had been awarded 
to the Hadfields Company, of Sheffield, 
England, it is given out that the British 
Government will not permit shell- 
deliveries until after the war. Secre- 
tary Daniels announces that in this 
ease the contract will be awarded to an 
American firm at a higher cost. 


January 26.—According to dispatches from 
Arivaca, Ariz., a number of Mexican 

- troopers fire upon American cowboys 
in a fight near a settlement called 
Stonehouse. With the arrival of 
American reenforcements, the Mexican 
invaders are driven across the border. 

The North Dakota House of Represen- 
tatives, called the ‘‘Farmers’ House,’ 
passes a bill calling for a new consti- 
tution for the State. The new con- 
stitution, it is believed, will call for 
State ownership of public utilities. 

By a vote of 221 to 132, the House passes 
the Rivers and Harbors Bill, colloquially 
known as the “pork” bill, calling for 
disbursements of $38,000, 000 in internal 
improvements. The bill goes to the 
Senate after the resolution authorizing 
the President to veto items of the bill 
is beaten in session. 

January 27.—Mayor Hiram C. Gill, as 
well as the Chief of Police, and an ex- 
Sheriff of Seattle are indicted for 
violation of the Federal antiliquor 
laws. The charge is that of smuggling 
liquor into Seattle under police pro- 
tection and accepting bribes. 


January 29.—President Wilson vetoes the 
Immigration Bill passed recently by 
Congress because of its literacy-test 
requirement. The test has been vetoed 
before by President Wilson, and by 
Presidents Taft and Cleveland, on the 
grounds that it is unfair. It is rumored 
that an attempt will be made to pass 
the bill over the President’s veto. 

The first Defense Bill, carrying a total 
of $51,000,000 to be spent for coast 
* fortifications, passes the House. 

The Oregon House of Representatives 
passes the ‘‘bone-dry”’ bill, prohibiting 
the importation into the State of any 


liquors. The bill now goes to the 
Senate. 
January 31.—Washington receives the 


German note prescribing unrestricted 
warfare at sea after February 1. A 
barred zone is defined, into which one 
American vessel, operating under cer- 
tain regulations, will be allowed to go 
weekly. The note recalls all previous 
U-boat pledges given to the United 
States. 

The Senate at Washington passes the 
Jones Bill to make Alaska a _ prohibi- 
tion Territory. The bill would prohibit 
manufacture or sale of intoxicating 
liquors in the Territory and also the 
transportation thereto. It has not yet 
passed the House. 

February 1.—Collector of the Port Malone 
closes the port of New York to all 
outgoing vessels upon Washington’s 
receipt of the German note. 
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Hudson Super-Six is Not 
A Brother of the Six 


The Feature Which Won Its Supremacy 
Is Controlled By Hudson Patents 


A Six now rules in Motordom—where the trend, not long 
ago, was toward added cylinders. A Six holds all the worth- 
while records. A Six outsells any other front-rank car. 
But it is the Super-Six, remember—with the Hudson in- 
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2 vention—which added 80 per cent to six-cylinder efficiency. 

The Light-Six type, some years ago, attained It Won All the Laurels 
= the heights of popularity. It so excelled the ‘ 
= previous types that it was, for some years, the All the worth-while records have been won 
= reigning type. by the Super-Six. That is, speed records for 
= 7 : : : stock cars. Records for quick acceleration. a 
4 But engineers knew that in the Six at its best The hill-climbing records, including Pike's 
a fully half of the power was being lost in vibra- Peak. ; : 


AN Ni Hi 


tion. They knew that friction and wear, 


within the motor, limited its endurance. Endurance records—most important of all 


—have been broken by enormous margins. 


= Leading engineers, including the Hudson, 2 
a started out to end these faults. Foratimethe . The 24-hour record was broken by 52 = 
: best way apparent seemed the V-type motor. cent. The transcontinental record was twice 
a So in 1915—before the Super-Six was pre- brokenin one continuous 7,000-mile round trip. be 
: sented—the trend was to Eights and Twelves. So the Super-Six excels, beyond possible 3 
a There can be no doubt that those types soon question, in every quality you prize. 
would have superseded Sixes. Maker after For men who want a great car, no car in the a 
a maker adopted them. The Super-Six is the field today approaches the Hudson Super-Six. . 
E only invention which turned the tide back E 
to the Six. Now 25,000 Owners 
: An Almost Now 25,000 fine-car owners are driving the 
ES Twice-Better Six Super-Six. Could we have supplied them, a 
a i there would have been thousands more. 
= What changed the condition was the Super- at E 
= Six invention, made by Hudson engineers. The Super-Six, in one year, has come to out- SB 
a : P ‘ sell every rival. That is, every car above $1,200. = 
2 They discovered the fault in the Six. Then 2 
Z In that year, too, we have made Hudson a 


they worked out the remedy. The result was 4 “rea” 
= to add 80 per cent to efficiency, with no bodies studies in beauty, luxury and comfort. 


added size or cylinders. 


3 That vast step forward made the Super-Six 
supreme. Never had a motor shown such 


So the Super-Six looks its supremacy. 


The car is now equipped with a gasoline 
saver, also a development of Hudson. = 


A 


q power for its size, never such flexibility, never If you want these advantages, and a type 

2 such endurance. That fact is still true. And which can’t be supplanted, your choice must 

z the evidence is, it is bound to‘long remain true. be the Hudson Super-Six. = 
a But that is the Super-Six motor, invented Let your Hudson dealer show you Super-Six 

a and patented by Hudson. performance. 

a Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 Touring Sedan..... ...$2175 Town Car..............$2925 

= Roadster, 2-passenger, 1650 Limousine.............. 2925 Town CarLandaulet.... 3025 

a Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 (All Prices f. @ b. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet. 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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New Spring 7 
Catalog & . 
TOSamples ~*~? . 


Free-Write 
: Yoyue Ge 





This Handsome Blue Serge| 


PLOLMVETECM Ub Cyliy $ | 5 


Individual Measure 



















Splendid All Wool Worsted Serge! Act NOW! 


Woolens and fabrics of every sort have joined the 
procession of advancing prices—suits have been sky-highing 
at an alarming rate. We seriously debated advancing the 
price of this all wool worsted suit. Wewould then have 
made a little profit on this introductory offer. The price 
$15, with $4 satin lining free, represents actual bone cost 
tous. It gives you an opportunity in suit values that 
you may never have again for a long time to come. 


< Introductory Offer Only 








We believe if you 
will let us make this 
suit to your measure, 
to needle mould New 
é York - Chicago style in 
a suit made to your express 
order, that you will have other 
suits made the Bernard-Hew- 
itt way. 
eS Wegive youexcellent tailor- 
{ ing, superb workmanship, the 























In your first suit only. Oneofthe big, 
heaping, running over values we have 
to offer in this wonderful $15 suit— 
there are other values you don’t see: 
Genuine horsehair and heavy English 
linen thoroughly shrunk reenforcing, 
exceptional trimmings and genuine 
hand tailoring to assure style and shape 
permanence. Coat front guaranteed to 
retain its shape the life of the garment. 
If you don’t care for a blue or grey 


best materials that money can 
buy from the woolen mills, and a 
direct-from-us-to-you service 
that undertakes all responsibility, 
that assures your satisfaction in 
our absolute cast-iron guarantee, 
and cuts out all middle-man 
profit. We have no agents—no 
dealers—no traveling salesmen. 
Our suits sell themselves on 
their sheer merit. 


$4 tine FREE 


serge suit, look through our big book 
which we send free of charge and in- 
spect the 70 large size samples of 


Fabrics $15.00 to $27.50 


—mixtures, tweeds, worsteds, fancy)! 


weaves like Irish homespuns and 
Scotch goods, etc., etc. 

The $4 satin lining free offer goes 
no matter what selection of fabrics you 
make, and we pay all shipping charges. 























We take the risk—you are protected in every way by our tron-clad 


Guarantee— You Don’t Pay Us One Cent 


unless you are more than satisfied with every detail 
of the suit we make for you- in fit, style, materials. workmanship. 
Write us today — remember, because of the advancing market this 
wonderful all-wool suit offer may.never be made again. 


Write for Your Copy of our Big Book Today 


Wear custom-tailored clothes. Look better, dress 
better, save money. Our big spring and summer style and sample ¢ 
book is now ready for you—70 big samples, latest fabrics—also lowest 
prices on men’s hats, shoes and haberdashery. It is your guide to cor- 
rect styles and right prices. Mail coupon below or drop post card for 
yourcopy. Mention Literary Digest so that we can identify special offer 


@ @@SBCOUPON BESass & 
BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 
Serial F82, 424-34 South Green Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your new Spring and Summer Style book with 70 samples free— 
finest blue serges and advanced styles in smart tweeds and mixtures — also full de- 


tails of your special lining offer, 


Name 








(Fill out this Coupon and Mail Today) 


= 
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You Don't Wear Your 
En agement Ring on 
our Right Hand 


Then why use carbon paper that is the wrong 
finish, weight and manifolding power? 


Let us prescribe the Carbon Paper that 
exactly fits your work—it’s FREE 
Just tell us what special results you wish to ob- 
tain. Also give your dealer’s name. Make 
the usual number of carbon copies. Send us 
the original together with copies and sheets of 
carbon paper used, all in place, and we will 
prescribe the correct degree of ink finish, 
weight and manifolding power that exactly 

FITS your needs. 

With the prescription we will also send you 
free a SAMPLE SHEET of the carbon paper 
you ought to use. 


F. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
334 Congress St. Boston, Mass. 


Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
' Per Cent. 











A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. Y., 
has discovered a process of making a new kind of paint with- 
out the use of oil. He callsit Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of adry powder and all that is required is cold water to 
make a paint weather proof, fire proof, sanitary and durable 
for outside or inside painting. It is the cement principle 
applied to paint. It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or 
brick, spreads and looks like oil paint and costs about one- 
fourth as much, 

Write w@ Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 124 North Street, 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a tree trial package, also 
color card. and full information ym og you how you can 
save a good many dollars. Write t 









P= Cards. circulars, book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
y C= Jeger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
eat Ws others, big profit. Alleasy, rules sent. Write 
Pe factory for catalogue presses, TYPE, cards. 





comfortably, hold 
the lenses in the cor- 
rect optical position and 


are the most becoming 
because least conspicuous. 


SHELLTEX RIMS (BE3) 
—the latest in Shur-ons. Stylish and 
elegant, made to meet the mode. Like 
all Shur-ons, quality guaranteed. 
At most high-grade oculists, optometrists 
and opticians, or write us. Look for the 
name Shur-on or Shelltex in the bridge. 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
258 Andrew Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1864 











BELGIAN CHILDREN’S FUND 


(Continued from page 348) 


Featherstone Plows, Madison Finch, Martha Finnigan, 
First National Bank, J. L. Fisher, J. N. Fisher, Frances 
L. Fitzgerald, Kathleen R. Fitzgerald, Wallace F. 
Flanders, Mary Forsyth, E. D. Foster, W. 8. Fox- 
worth, Mrs. J. H. Foy, Miss Anne Fraser, > al Free- 
man, at Friend,’’ ‘‘From a Subscriber for the Digest,’* 
P. J. Frost, M. H. Gabbert, Herbert Ganaway, Miss Mary 
M. Garrett, S. H. Garvin, Sr., BR. D. Gates, Bella 
Geisse, G. L. Gillingham, C. E. Glafke, Mrs. C. L. Gold, 
Mrs. John Goldberg, Miss Marjorie Anne Goodkind, C. C, 
Gould, C. M. Grant, G. E. Graves, E, E. Greenwood, 
A. R. Grier, W. C. Grigsby, Mrs. A. H. Griswold, G. W. 
Groo, T. B. aie: Vv. J. Grunder, Helen D. Haines, J. 
T. Hale, Clarissa M. Hall, Rev. W. R. Hamlin, Rose E, 
Hamly, H. W. Hanford, K. N. Hapgood, G. 8. Harding, 
E. S. Houston and R. B. Lycan, H. T. Hartwell, W. H. 
Harwell, N. C. Haskell, Louis B, Hatke, Julian Haug- 
witz, H. L, Hausamen, W. P. Hayes & Son, G. L. Hays, 
J. D. Head, Timothy Healy, Chas. Heidelberg, Wm. Hein- 
dell, Daniel Heins, Florence S. Hellman, Thomas Hewes, 
Wm. J. Hicks, W. H. Hildink, J. B. Hilliard, Jos. E. 
Hinds, E. E. Holmes, Henry Hottinger, J. A. Houghton, 
Christine Houston, a. R. Hull, E. Dorothy Hunter, 
Geraldine FE. Hunter, 8S. R. Hutton, C. S. Ingersoll, S. H. 
Jackson, Mrs, Josephine M. Jacobs,- R. P. Jamison, E. 
W. Johnson, J. Henry Johnson, Lewis Johnson, Paul 
Johnson, A. D. Johnston, G. H. Johnston, C. R. Jones, 
D. Jones, F. Millwood, Marion T., Carol L. and 
Elizabeth 8. Justice, Herman Kaiser and Family; Misses 
Hylda and Kathryn Kalmon, P. A. Kane, Ira R. Kauil, 
Dr. H. E. Kelsey, Harlan P, Kelsey, B. G. Kerdall, H. 
V. Kepner, J. A. Kerps, Dr. William Kerr, Henry Kiest, 
A. E. King, A. C. Kingston, P. J. Kirchman, W. H. 
Kirchhoff, F. N. Knudson, R. A, Kolb, L. O. Kuhn, 
Mrs. R. P. Kyle, Dr. D. T. Laine, O. 5. Larson, T. C, 
Lauren, C. H. Lawall, M. R. Lawall, Louisa H. 8S. Law- 
ton, L. E, Layfield, Mrs. J. Lee and Family, Mr. Wayne 
Leeson, R. A. Leuhrs, Carl Levi, “James J. 
Jr.,”” Louis E, Levy, L. K. Levy, Mr. 
Lewis, Kate R. Logan, J. D. London, Henrietta D. Love, 
Mrs. Henry Loy, Lucius Lybrand, C. McK. Lynch, Jr., 
Lynch, Jr., os. Lynch, 3rd, W. M. Mc- 

Bride, Mrs. Dan’l McCoy, J. K. McDonald, J. H. Me- 
. McDowell and 8. M. McGaffin, Mrs. 
. McDowell, Helen A. McDowell, W. D. McGinnis, 

Mr. and Mrs, H. A. McKubbin, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Mallory, Mrs. G. R. Mance, Wm. Marble, Gen. A. C. 
Markley, E. G. Marks, C. W. Marshall, G. E. Martin, 
Dr. R. F. Mason, F. C, Maxheimer, Carrie V. Maxwell, 
Helen V. Maxwell, Judge R. Maxwell, William O. Max- 
well, Helena Meinrath, Maren Mendenhall, Zeula Men- 
denhall, Eyre Mercier, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Meyer, A. 
S. Mitchell, F, A. Mitchell, Moore & Meerdink, Mary E. 
Moran, C. A. Morgan, E. F. Morrill, Mrs. F. H. Morris, 
F. W. Morrison, Ethel Morse, John Moyle, H. H. Mur- 
chie, Mrs. J. Ww. Neil, Frances K. Newhard. Dr. J. « 
Newman, J. L. Nichols, Carter Norris, Mrs. 
Oakley, ad w. 








O’Bryon, 


Northcott, S. J. Nunn, C. W. 
D.D.8S., G. J. O'Connell, W. R. Oehrie, G. S. Ogren, 
R. V. O'Neill, Milton, ‘Louise and Margaret Paddock, 


J. S. Page, Caroline R. Painter, H. A. Palmer, Maud 
D. Parkhouse, Miss A. M. Parkins, C. A. Patton, E. F. 
Payne, J. C. Peet, G. B. Pelton, Mrs. Inez R. Perry, 
H. C, Petty, Jno. Pitts, Jr., ‘‘Pittsburgh Friends,’”’ F. K. 
Poeppemaier, Gen. Supt. Dickerson Co,, Margaret N. 
Willard B. and Mary 8S. Pope, Porterfield & Holmes, Dr. 
J. A. Postlewait, Miss Nellie V. Powell, “Presbyterian 
Sunday Sclreol of Batesville, Miss., W. Protzman, 
H, A. Quarante, E. C. Quimby and 8. F. Johnson, Robt. 
C., Betty Ramsdell and Friend, E. J. Rankin, J. A. 
Rankin, Record Abstract Co., Dr. Newton Rector, Masters 
Jos. S. Reeves, Jr., and D. F, C. Reeves, Jr., The 
Rexall Store, Albion, Pa., Miss Lily Reynolds, W. P. 
Rhoades, Mildred F. Rich, Peter Ries, Alice K. and 
Lucinda W. Rodgers, Edith W. Rodgers, Robt. S. Rod- 
gers, George and Jane Roudebush, John R. Rude, Jos. J. 
Russell, Mr. and Mrs, W. A. Schaffter, R. W. Scherf, 
C. M. Schoonover, M. A. Schuerman, M. F. See, R. A, 
Segur, A. L. Sheeley, G. W. Sherman, F. W. Simmons, 
G. H. Siple, Boardman F, Smith, Dozier L. Smith, Mrs. 
G. C. Smith, Geo. L. and Anna C. Smith, H.H. Smith, J. E. 
Smith, W. K. Smith, R. M. Snyder, Dr. G. M. Somers, H. 
N. Somsen, Spencer & Co., J. D. Stryker, A. D. Sturgis, 
P. J. Sullivan, B. H. wee Mrs. Joshua E. Sweet, 
G. I, Swope, ““M. T. and H. E. T.,’”’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Talbot, tate of Thos. J. Tash,’ * W. A Taylor, 
7. D. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Taylor, C. M. 
Tenny, Mr. and Mrs. L. B, Terhune, J. S. Thomas and 
Family, Mr. and Mrs. F. V. Thompson, R. H. Traill, 
Troy friends, R. W. Tunnell, Iva P. Turnby, Mrs. J. G. 
Tyler, Dr. C. A. Van Velzer, E. V. Vigouroux, F. L. 
Vilas, Leonard Virgil, Ruth Virgil, Miss Louise 8. Wad- 
dell, E. C. Wade, Dr. Ernest de Wolfe Wales, C. L. Wall, 
Mrs. Grace H. Wall, W. G. Wall, C. i E. H. 

atts 








Ward, Jeanie <A. Warren, G. W. 
Hinge Belt Hook Co., Mrs. W. H. Webster, Ross 
Wells, Cornelius M. M, Whitaker, Howard Wickersham, 


w. D. Wilkin, Aaron Wilson, Mrs. H. M. Wilson, Mrs. 
Mary G. Wilson, 8S. S. Winans, C. H. Winegar, Miss L. G. 
be ae Mrs. W. J. Wolf, Jos. A. Wole, Mrs. Chas. Wood, 

= Wood, Wray Mercantile Co., J. L. Yancey, J. J. 
Yo ,» Dr. J. W. Young, A. F. Zalk, Zena Zamzow, H. H. 
Ziller, Ralph Zwicky, R. C. Giles, Jr., C. C. Andrus, Eliz- 
abeth C. Alien, Grace Albert, Jenne E. Arman, Florence 
Arnott, Miss Lillian Armstrong, Dr. M. L. Todd, Har- 
lan Meredith, F. C. Lampson, J. W. McClung, A. D. 
Doane, Tom Brooks, Durham Vehicle & Harness Co., Mrs. 
D. K. Woodard, Jr., G. W. Allen, H. S. McKenny, The 
North Side Lumber Co., C. A. Auer, Miss Flora E, Dudd, 
Cc. P. Stout, C. A. Murray, Lane McGregor, T. R. Ew- 
ing, Mrs. C. C. Stone, Mrs. W. C. Ferguson, Lily 8. 
White, A, Perkins, Hattie S, Bordewich, W. A. Robertson 
and Family, Mrs. E. H. Godshalk, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. 





* Bates, H. O. Eggen, C. P. Townsley, Montgomery Cotton 


Mills, Inc., C. A. Murdoch, Miss Emma A. Bailly, Cor- 
nelius Brennan, J. W. Keenan, Grace Z. Sloman, Mrs. 
Benedict G. Gimbel, Mr. C. B.° Spinney, Dr. G. 8. 
Brooks, Kent W. C. T. U. and Mrs. F. A. Coffen, Emma 
L. Newitt, Jane H. Smith, Harold H. and Isabelle D. 
Moore, 9 ti & Levering Neely, J. R. Welch, F. G. 

ll Frank Hil, Mrs. S. J. Leonard, 
Chadwick, E, Springmeyer, Jr., 





Mrs. R. R. Ames, Jos. Smal, Elsie Smith, J. H. Flane- 
burg, C. C. ,Phillips, J. C. Waltermire, F. . Miner, 
“‘Anonymous,”’ (several items), Ethel H, Stoner, W. A. 


Marshall, Miss Mary Georgia, W. M. Cochran, Francis W. 
Victor and Alec Bird, W. C. Ross, “E.T.H.,” W. P. 
Young, W. W. Armstrong, J. B. Coe, H. 8. Nichols, John 
Gibons, Mary K. Nichols, Mr. Smith, J. O. Raworth, W. 
M. Raworth, W. 8. Jones, Thomas Wise, Clarence Ousley, 
Four employees of the Indianapolis Abattoir Co. A. 
Mayer, L. 8S. Marks, Miss E. Cole, Georgia B. Clifford, J. 

F. Stafford, Mrs. H. R. Trumbower, Dr. 
Epsland, Nannie H. Taylor, E. L. 
Westbrooke, Miss 8. A. Lewis, Jacob Embry, Frances B 
Starkweather, “‘A F-iend,’’ Mrs. A. D. Coffman, W. G. 
Wanzer, Mrs. J. L. T. Walters, O. L. Hawkanson, Alice 
G. Crocker, L. S. Keyes, Wray Fleming, R. E. Ferguson 
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O-Cedar 
Result 





HEN you use O-Cedar 

Polish on your furniture 

or woodwork, you can 
be assured of this result: a hard, 
dry, clean surface that will not 
get gummy or sticky or collect 
dust—a high, lasting lustre or 
polish bringing out the beauty of 
the grain. 


@ All of this, cleaning, dusting, 
polishing, is accomplished with 
one operation and no hard rub- 
bing. Simply use O- Cedar 
Polish as directed on the label. 


@ If you are not delighted with 
the O-Cedar Result, your money 
will be refunded by your dealer 
without a question. 








O-Cedar Polish Is Sold By All Dealers 
25c to $3.00 Sizes. 


(dar 
Polish 


The genuine bears this name: 


Channell Chemical Co., 


Chicago - Toronto - London 
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The industrial record 
of J-M Asbestos Brake 
Lining amply guaran- 
tees it for your motor- 
car brakes. 


NON-BURN 


ASBESTOS 
1:3: 97-4 @ a 8. Be. 











Built for the Motor Car from a Quar- 
ter Century’s Industrial Experience 


Mc* brake linings are asbestos—but J-M 
Non-Burn is made only of the longest, 
strongest strands, selected by experts from the 
great Johns-Manville tonnage. It’s only be- 
cause Johns-Manville own the largest and 
best Asbestos Mines in the world that a brake 
lining like J-M Non-Burn is obtainable. 
It is the quality of material in J-M Non-Burn plus the 
experience back of its production that make it advis- 
able for you to look for Non-Burn Lined Brakes when 
buying a car—and to insist on them when re-equipping. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 






To the Trade 
J-M Non-Burnis 
distributed solely 
through Jobber 
and Dealer. Ask 
for details of our 
dealer proposition. 



















When you think of Asbestos 
you think of Johns-Manville 








Fruit Growing for Amateurs 


Shows how to make, manage, and succeed with a fruit garden. 


H 


berries, figs, melons, peaches, pears, plums, raspberries, 
strawberries, grapes, etc. Tells all about planting, training, 


Te 


pages, cloth, many illustrations. 75c net; by mail, 83c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ow to plant and grow apples, cherries, currants, goose- 





ay postage an you FRE 
a SAMPLE COLLAR o r New Style “Copley. 
State size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. Boston, Masg.| 


. New Automatic Adder $2:50 











novating, pruning, insect pests, tree diseases, etc. 152 











SECURED OR FEE RETURNED SHH 33 eri 
pe lg gna he Xe 
1917 Edition Patent Book free’ | JH. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 32, 5921 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Willow Ware Will Beautify Your Home 








Willow ae makes beautiful flower_ stands, 








JUST PUBLISHED flower boxe ustic chairs and swings. Stand as 
Round the Ye - ilustration, Lt feet high, see on receipt of 
2.00. rite for illustrated price list. 
oun t € Year Southern Willow Ware Co. Dept. D Raleigh, N.C. 
In the Garden Reference, Citizens National Bank of Raleigh 








a new book by H. H. Thomas, 

the famous gardening expert. 

Just the thing for theamateur M E N WA N I E D 

or the ‘peas who is in- 

terested in keeping his garden “ > 

n autiful as long as mbes isn To sell Wear-Ever” aluminum 
fuel saving utensils. 











ES ells all about the flowers of 
t 
1e four seasons and outlines $6.38 per day 
flower, fruit, and kitchen gar- 
den. October is the first month of 7 hours, is the srg. profit 
Spring flowers, lifting of the Denver, olorado, writes, “J made 
more tender plants, and plan- rofit of $4574 22 last year with 
er.’ 
the other eleven months follow in order. You will find 
here a host of things that will help you to beautify your THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Cloth, Pwnage illustrated with 12 direct color photographs 
H. 6ahalf-tone plates, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. If you live in Canada write 
|| Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


the work of each month in the 
treated, with its planting of made by ,o30 men. S. A. Curry of 
ning for the coming year, and ear-Eve 

garden and to achieve worth-while results. Crown 8vo, Dept. H, New Kensington, Pa. 

Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenne, New York 
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and Family, “‘Two Cleveland Pacifisis,” L. EK. Glover, 
Nellie D. Bartels. Mrs. W. M, Clark, F. E. Swanson, E. 
B. Rosa, Chas. Wood, A. Blanton, Dr. W. P. MacLeod, 
Mrs. L. S. McDowell, L. P. Coblentz, H. R. Gates, E. J. 
Smyer, D. L. Harmon, Clara E. McConnell, Mabel *R. 
Isenberg, Edna 3B. Marvin, N. E. Fisher, Mrs. 
F, Scadden, W. G. Ramlow, 5 es and Robert 
Butler, L. D. Winters, O. T. Edga ae iS. 
Kiefer and Daughter, Mary Anne Riddle and Friends, 
“‘Kentucky Soldier,’” Mrs .Elmer R, Thomas, S. P. Ber- 
nard, Lemoore Woman’s Club, J. Snowden Rhoads (addi- 
tional), W. L. Malone, T. B. Foster and Friends, Chap- 
ter B. V., P. E. O., BR. R. Rogers, D. E. Moeser, 
G. W. Winfield, Mrs. H. B. Odell, Miss Catherin B. Park. 
J. D. Gibbs, Mrs. R. H. Beach, Maude G. Dresser, Miss 
Cc. RB. Taylor, Mary C. Stone, “‘R. E.,” Florence F, 
Howes, H. W. Howes, Dr. J. A. Wood, Mrs. Susan M. 
Roberts, E. L. Kittredge, D. W. Divine, B. J. Lane, Mrs. 
S. L. Orr, G. W. Jones, W. R. Walker, Esther Somervill 
McKinney Bros. & Miller, Mrs. Ellen J. Dean, Mrs. W. C. 
Schneider, Miss Marie S. Case, Fdna Chope, Jessie F. 
Miller, Dr. RB. L Vandewell, 8. Cordiner, Dr. J. J. Rocks, 
Dr. Thornton D’ Are, F, Steele, F. E. Reader, Mary 
V. McCaughan, Progress ‘lub, Mrs. Juliet Spencer, Hazel 
L. Spencer, A. Waller, Roselle F. Faast, S. J. Shaw, 
Mary C. Hoagland, Luella T. Kimball, Ella Kelly, A 
Student of the University of California, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
P,. Lowry, Mr. and Mrs. William Stewart, H. L. Glancy, 
Mr. and Mrs, C. S. Frank, F. W. Parsons, Herbert 8. 
Reed, C, E. Durrell, Mrs. Hattie M. Hall, J. R. Blythe, 
J. Blaine Noggle, Empire Club, Miss May Washington 
Gold, A. G. Brown, Keith E. Weigle, John C. Barkley, 
". P. Dexter, Mrs. C, H. Utley, J. F. Schnitzer, W. B. 















Miller, B. R. Julian, E, M. Searle, Aubrey M. Holter, 
N. B. Holter, Elmer M. Graham, A Walking Club, Estelle 
B. Crane, - G. Battelle, Mrs, Norton Pomeroy, Small 
Current Events Club, “‘A Friend,’’ Arthur M. Cottrell, 
H. R. Newton, G. L. Beam, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
Schultz, S. H. Bacon, L. M. Samson, W. M. Lintern, 
Mrs. F. W. Groves, “Four Friends,’’ Mrs. y.. M. 
Shuman, W. F. Dawson, “‘A Friend,” J. W. Faulkner, 
M. Glennan Niley, A. S. Patterson, Mrs. W. E. Flynn, 
R. H. Ballard, Billie Barbour, E. W. Studer, Harry 
Herton, Mrs. Katherine Watt, Miss M. Berry Wood. 
A, L. Burgan, W. S. Bigelow, Stephen C. Bragaw, W. 
J. Beckley, D. W. Brown, Fred Boothe, J. H. Bellows 
Co., M. G. Brambilla, T. As Bruener, Anna E, Walker, 
Miss B. E. Wall, Mrs. e M. Woodward, N, C. 
Wardwell, A. V. Wagner, Honiet E. Walker, Mrs. H. E. 
Wertz, L. H. Wright, Dr. G. H. Gale, Williams Grain 
Co., Betty V. Wright, L. D. Wood, J. D. Hall, Myrtle 
Chapman Hunt, Mrs. J. D. Howe, W. M. Hopewell, 
Jean A. Doerr, J. M. Davis, J. U. Dynan, F. C. DePuy, 
c.. S. Dix, C. B. Daverey, D. + Dawson, ©. R. Dean, 
Cc. L. Doughty, C. W. Hensel, Capt. P. F. Hayne, Jr., 
M. S. Hutton, Martha P; Hopkins, Judge Walter 8S. 
Harlan, Marjorie Hitch, ‘‘Women’s Club of -. Bicknell, 
Ind.,”’ ‘“‘Jackie, Loveland, Colo.,’’ “G. E. H. and E. 
B.,”" “The Civic Improvement Club of Andalusia, Ala.,’’ 
G. M. Willer, ‘‘Employees of Induction Motor Dept., 
General Electric Co.,”’ “Highland Park Citizens, Delaware 
Cn; Bie “ * 0. oO. F. Lodge, Bridgeport, W. Va 
Bell & Peterson, ‘“‘Employees of the City Dock Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash.,’”’ Arthur Neimann, E. J. Hickey, B. Reubens, 
Idaho, ‘‘A Mother, Herkimer, N. Y. A. H. Doughty, 
N. W. Dunnigan, W. S. Davis, Mrs. c. R. Dorrier, Lucy 
Delbridge and C. E. Southard, Mrs. J. B. Elston, W. M. 
Ege, Edward B. Escott, w. estone, Mrs. J. W. 
Eyestone, R, A. Ellis, The Misses Ellis, Ethel J. Higgins, 
Mary E. Hartman, J. C. Hessian, Henry Howes, W. K. 
Hall, Ewing Hill, Mr. x. Mrs. F. M. Handy, P. L. 
Hibbard, Mrs. Laura S. Hebard, F. L. Hatch, R. W. 
Holt, Mrs. C. H. Haynes, M. A. Heyburn, W. B. Hen 
derson, Warren S. Hall, Louise Hanson, J. O. Hall and 
Family, Dr. D. L. Harris, F. H. Hackmann, Joseph 
Kohnstamm, L. S. Kohnstamm, R. H. Kellogg, A. M. 
Kennedy, T. J. Kemple, George H. Kelly, Mrs. George 
H. Kelly, Willie Kennedy, Mrs. F. G. Kennedy, Clarence 
Kremers, Jr., Ruth Kremers, Mabel M. Keatings, Alma 
D. Katz, Elmer Knutson, ‘“‘The Lycett Employees,’”’ G. 
F. Linquist, H., W, Lyster, S. Lipin, J. A. Latimer, 
L. A.- Leathers, Mrs. Wm. Lerche, G. A. Tyon, R. J. 
Lamont, C. H. McMurray, Mrs. L. MecSpaden, A. M. 
pata H, KE. MeclIvor, M. McEvoy, Margaret E. Mce- 
Govern, C. C. McIntyre, Mrs. Ella F. McCormick, Hon. 
Wallace McCamant, Geo.“ W. Marshall, E. G. Miller, 
Lorena §S. Morris, Nathan ais, Dr. ‘il Martin, F. 
D,. Minor, Jr., J. S. Morse, W. T. May, J. S. @fonteath, 
Dr. F. E. Murphy, Ellen and Celestine Mitchell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harless Moser, C. R. Morehead, C. H. Moore, Hazel 
B. Mileham, Glen Overton, D. A. Overbey, Reuben Op- 
penheimer, Mrs. L. L. Pfehl, R. W. Parker, Alice E. 
Platt, Mrs. Jane L. Paterson, Dr. S. S. C. Phippen, A. 
D. Platz, E. J. Phelps, Jr., Alice, Robert and Jack Poweil, 
= W. Pascoe, L. S. Pomeroy, J. W. Proudfit, Miss 
Esther A, Chamberlain, Mrs. S. P. Calef, Mrs. Lida T. 
Calhoun, Mrs. E. W. Creswell, W. W. Comstock, J. 
Crawford & Son, H. H. Cory, Inc., Newcomb Cleveland, 
“Christian Church of Red Bluff,’’ Dr. J. T. Corr, Fred- 
erick Chatfield, C. W. Caldwell, J. C. Cowie, Mrs. Geo. 
M. Craig, Mrs.. Anna I. Curran, Fannie R. Cooke, R. 
D. Cooke, Ivan Flood, C. H. Faust, S. C. Fortson, Mrs. 
M. T. Foote, Miss Nannie C. Fred, “From Friends, 
Springfield, Mass.,”” F. C. Foster, J, E. Gaffney, Dr. 
Fordyce Grinnell, C. E. Gebbard, J. H. Grant, ™ % 
Gibron, Nathaniel George, Dr. W. E. Goodsell, Thos. 
N. Gautier, Lew A. Greene, D. H. Griscom, G. A. Peck- 
ham, J. E. Prentice, A. E. Peery, W. R. Prime, H. F. 
Randle, Roscoe Re . J. A. Reilly, E. P. Irving, Louis 
Ingram, G. F. Ivey, Mrs. Dudley Irwin, ‘‘Whitney Supply 
Co. of New Orleans,’ Wm. F. Smith, J. C. Smith, R. 
P. Joy, Harriet L. Jones, Austin F. James, A. A. Jackson, 
Mrs. Harry I-. Jefferys, Master William Miller Jefferys, 
R. C. Jones, Jacob Newman, Chas. J. Nichols, Carl G. 
Nelson, Jr., Hattie M. Talbott, W. A. Talbott, A. O. 
Tobiassen, C. H. Twitchell, Messrs. G G. Weathersbee 
and W. H. Turner, Miss Carol Uhland, Ernest Richard- 
son, John W. Ramsay, T. B. Reardon, Theo. W. Ryan, 
G. W. Ryan, Zellah M. Ryan, Viola Rose Ryan, Mr. and 
Mrs. G W. Ryan, May H. Van Wagenen, K. D. Van 
Wagenen, W. S. Vaughan, Floyd Van Valin, Mrs. W. A. 
Vance, “‘Six Syndicate,’’ B. J. Smith, Mr. ‘and Mrs. W. 
E. Sheppard, ‘‘6th grade P. S., Martinsville, Va.,”’ G. 
Swank, Carrie S. Sleeper, Dr. C. H. Scoville, S. E. Stover, 
. Singmaster, J. C. Steele and Children, H. E. 
Swan, Wm. P. Scott, W. C. Scarritt, Jean Ashley and 
Scott Seitz, A. M. Stewart, Philip Stroup, Mrs. Annette 
Stone, F. M. Stage, Mrs. Ellen Shumway, George Ser- 
geant, J. M. Stoddard, Dr, S. A. Swenson, Dr. Percy 
Spengeman, Miss G. A. Shattuck, Wm. R. Spinney, W. C. 
Stanton Lumber Co., “‘No. 186D,”" H. C. White, A. W. 
Whitney, W. M. Waller, Mrs. J. Wade, A. L. Weis, 
Mrs. L. L. Bingham, L. L. Bingham, Dr. F. L. Blackner, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bratt, Walter Bellatti, May Baldwin, 
B. E. Bluemel, Mrs. Theo. Brown, J. T. Burlingame, 
Mrs. A. C. Barnes, Frank H. Bresler and Edward J. 
Snyder, S. G. Bucher, H. J. Hull, Max Blitzer, A. 8S. 
Cooke, V. J. La Rose, ‘‘Members of the Crews of W. S. 
Strunk and W. T. MeNeilly, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Railway Trains 118-19,’ Mr. and Mrs. 8S. F. Ball, C. A. 
Leedy and Family, Mrs. W. E. Osborne, W. J. Cunning- 
ham, Mrs. V. S. Tupper, and Children, R. Falkenstein, 
J. Walton Philips, Jeannette E. Franklin, H. C. Beard, 
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James T. Barkelew, Tim E. Cooper, George H. Stagen, 
L. A. Davis, Alaine Smith, W. D. Millar, Mary J. Ralston 
and Friends, Susan, Jane and Geotee Benedict Cullison, 
Florence K, Husch, Mrs. D, T. Frank, H. E, Wheeler, 
Roy S. Long, Mr. and Mrs. hy St. A Boyer, Aline 
Willite, J. A. Simmons, F. M. Calkins, Gross W. Alex- 
ander, M. S. Phillippe, A. S. Mulligan, Wm. H. Popham, 
Wm. Heller Ehrman, C. A. Wilson, Mrs. R. A Canterbury, 
N. BR. Lilly, L., Charlotte M. and Frances W. Graves, 
Mrs. H. B. Graves, H; B. Graves, Wm. Kenner, John 
K. Lehman, Mrs. J. A. Powell, Mrs. Carrie Donnelly, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. A. Gallagher, B. C. Jutten, Effie M. 
Prickett, George Mitchelson, Mrs. J. B. Salmon, Fred A. 
Wagner, caege™ ie Dana, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Shuman, 
B. U., L. Goar, Winifred Wilson, M.D., 
Rev. and Mrs. , H. Badger, Geo. E. W. Hardy, Mrs. 
Wm. N. Swain, Dr. Francis Low, James V. Comly, Miss 
E. M. Cunningham, W. J. Donald, Mrs. Arvin Rice, 
H. C. Koontz, Lucy A. Mosman, ‘‘Commons Club,’’ Dr. 
Lydia E. Lippincott, Elizabeth K. Steele and Harriet 
Root, C, H. Hastings, Horace M. Crawford, Mrs. C. M,. 
Lincoln, N.‘J. Tempest, Ben Rosenfeld, Camille J. Godin, 
Mary M. Stone, Miss E. L. Hunter, L, L. Collins, Amos 
McDonald and Friends, A. B. Cross, R. J. Cross, ‘‘Octagon 
Co. Workers of Baltimore, Md.,’”’ Mabel T. Priestman, 
Mrs. J. C. Clarke, C. C. Ayers, G. H. Root, C. B. Cooke, 
** Gilbert Knudson, ‘Friends in Braintree, 
Mass. - Belle Cc, L. Pike, M. L. Miller, Sarah R. , Rollins, 
Susan R. Kimball, H. H. Lane, “R. J. D.,” Mary 
Eleanor Roberts, ‘“‘Employees of the Noble & ‘\iresthenk 
Mfg. Co.,”” “‘The Noble & Westbrook Mfg. Co.,’’ F. 
Seymour and Assistants, “C. D. H. and G. *R. H.,” 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Mercer, ‘Ortonville, Minn.,”’ F. P. 
Klund, 8. B. Harvey, Hulda V. Blake, E. H. Shaw, J. 
G. Bramham, Mrs. A. B. Winfree, —— Culbertson, 
Belle F, Cutter, F. L. Schofield, Ray M. McHose, E. W. 
Lazell, Ph.D., M. M. Nichols, A. J. am, am. &. Walker, 
C. H. Marye, W. W. Thompson, Fannie M. Lyle, ‘‘M. E. 
Sunday School, Lamar, Pa.,’’ Major C. Casey, Dr. W. 
H. Roberts, C. E. Hammond, J. W. Marshall, W. A. 
Copenhaver, W. C. Bowlen, A. W. Newark, W. B. Strat- 
ford, G. F. Verhalen, B. Flynn, Dr. C. L. Housel, F. 8. 
Altemus, J. Evelyn Fischer, Woodburn Martin, “‘A Sym- 
pathizer,”” Alice M. Reynolds, J. Lahroy Slusher and 
Associates, W. T. Westbrook, Jr., N. J. Deplazes, Wm. 
L. Tait, ‘“‘Mizpah Bible Class of the Harlem-New York 
Presbyterian Church,” J. A. and W. H. Beaver, Agnes 
B. Waller, Robert P. Waller, Mr. and Mrs. Chas. N. 
Gilbert, T. W. Cunliffe, Jane P. Hanna, C. M. Plowman, 
“J. H. C.,” J. R. Pearl and Calvin A. Frye, W. G. 
Shaw, ‘Teachers of Empire Junior High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio,’”’ J. P. Hall, ‘Johan, Mozens, Sven and Elle,” 
C. F. Pennington, Augusta M. Scott, Mr. and Mrs, F. 
Whiting Hill, A. W. Benson, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Dana, John Dolan, Mrs. J. R. Joslyn, W. A. Randall, 
Edward §. Anderson, Hart & Hart, Irving C. Brown, 
M. Evelyn Potter, Rev. F. N. Peloubet, Leonard W. How- 
ell, ‘“‘The Baptist Church of Graysport, Miss.,’”’ Henry 
A. Gilbert, Sue B. Swartzlander, ‘“‘W. M. M.,” L. A. 
Sandlass, C. R. Imler, Frank Goodwin, F. J. McLean, 
“Sackman Brothers Co.,’’ Mrs. Henry Hermcn, W. K. 
Breckenridge, Mary G. Myser, A. O. Whitcomb, Dr. J. E. 
Farrell, P. P. Day, Velda M. Gustlin, C. F. Abbott, | Mrs. 
G. B. Parsons, W. R. Webb, C. W. Macka: a 
Bridges, Dadant & Sons, Alberta P. Hyde, Miss Annie 
Wood, C. F. Kneil, C. M. Whitney, Bradford Smith, M. 
c. Mill, Mrs. W. H. Nausman, E. W. Martin, R. G. 
Mercer, Mrs. R. L. Bernhardt, “Two Friénds,”’ Miss 
Mary ,Deal, John Trezise, D. 0. Thomas, ‘John Tarleton 
College, Stephenville, Texas,” ‘Church of Christ, 
Stephenville, Texas,’’ ‘‘Gloversville Knitting Co.,’’ Louise 
B. Otto, Mrs. Carrie Libby, “‘D. E. N.,’’ Major L. Ww. 
Jordan, Jr., “J. E.,”’ , Ellen Moore, G. Curtis, Mary A. 
Jamieson, “‘C. G. ‘; * Mr. and Mrs. McMichaels, i P. 
Byars, Mrs. J. C. el Ben Blair, Mr. and Mrs. 
S. McPherson, and Miss Grace Childs, Barbara Dietz, 
H. T. Painter, ““G, M. G.,’’ June Waldron, P. A. Dout, 
F. B. Denio, H. G. Teel, ““M. J. P., Harrisburg,’’ Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Ervin, Elizabeth Felter, Ethel & Jennie 
Cornell, A. L. O’Keefe, J. F. Young, E. F. Miller, Mrs. 
Cc. S. Browne, Nellie I. Truchon, M. M. Harnish, Miss 
see ee Ellinger, Wm. Burney, Miss L. 8. Worthington, 
G. Fisher, J. S. Cleavinger, Chas. 8S. Nisbet, ‘‘Epworth 
came Portis, Kans.,’’ Winifred M. Brett, James Gillin - 
der, ‘From Subscribers at Dadeville, Ala M. M. 
Bishop, M. E. Bloom, R. H. Braden, Mrs. Ww. Cc. Bile 
Dr. F. T. Blow, Sanford Bates, E. M. Wooth, Mrs. 
W. Ward, P. P. Wahlstad, A. Westwater, F. B. West- 
cott, Freeman Ward, The Misses Mary and Ruth Kileen, 
Mr. Jas. H. and Mrs. J. Harry VanArsdale, M. C. Wol- 
gamot, Bethel M. E. Sunday School, J. M. Farnsworth, 
Emily B. Strayer, Nellie L. Statham, The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary of the First Presbyterian Church of Toppemish, 
Wash., Mrs. R. S. Woglum, Ben Avon Sunday School, 
Teachers cf Converse St. H. S., Spartanburg, S. C., C. B. 
Updegraff, Mrs. John Sackrider, M. E. Sunday School, 
South Haven, Kans., St. Andrew’s Guild, Manitou, Colo., 
Cc. R. Kline, C. M, Damon, E. P. Mospley, Apolonia Per- 
altia, Citizens of Grover Hill, Okla., Ceredo Woman’s 
Club, Paul Sponsler, ‘‘Azucar,’”” H. P. A. School, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Mrs. Alfred Jacques,- Mrs. F. D. Harlow, 
John E. Greenawalt, Mrs. Don A. Cawthra, Sunday School 
Class No. 5, Seventh Baptist Church, Frank Short, M. 
Shook, Springdale Sunday School, G. C., W. H. Jr., and 
w. Saunders, Miss Maime E. Pearson, John H, Holli- 
day, Tr., Mary O. Scott, Mrs. J. H. Botsford, Lund, 
Browns Mills, N. J., G. L. Milbourne, Agnes McC, Fitz- 
gerald, *” Helen T. Chase, “‘A. and E.,’’ Mrs, 
Wm. Post, Mrs. R. A. Jordan, M. W. and H. B. Kel- 
logg, Miss Louise Arnaud, Anna M. Graves, po. H. 
Russell, Frederick and Josephine Scott, E. S. Pe L. 
Frank Smith, C. H. Goldsborough, Fred Hudgins, Ww. M. 
Ramsdell, Mrs. A. R. Acheson, Mrs. James Cavanagh, 
Vera E. Reichelt, Esther M. Long, Friends in Franklin, 
Vé, H. Lyons, W. L. McKee, Mrs. F. R. Hoagland, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Shockey, Julia A. Schwartz, E. L. 
Persons, Sybel E. Thomson, S. M. Sheldon, Adrienne F. 
Muzzy, Florence E, D. Muzzy, Lianfair Sunday School, 
Cc. H. Wall, Helen Tutt, Norman J. Smith, John Scher- 
ling, E. A. Sterling, O. W. Severns, John W. Henderson, 
Major L. M. Adams, Rey, Albert E, Stuart, Katherine 
Jackson, Mrs. Gertrude G, Cothran, W. 8. Shaw, Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Miss E. M. Garfield, Berean Class, 
Highland Park Baptist Church, M. E. Monds, H. 8. 
Burroughs, Children of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Sara_and 
Mary Martin, Sunday School Class of Mrs. Charles Nor- 
fleet, L. H. Stoddard, Paul G. Robison, T. Joseph Mo- 
ran, Julius B. Davenport, Wm. C. C. Vanneman, Virginia 
Evans Devereux, Marion-Frances, “I,” Helen and Edith 
Crane, C. R. Leftwich, Hugh Hartshorn, Dr. Nels _Wer- 
ner, T. M. Phillips, Anne C. Ryder, J. C. Hooper, B. V. 
L. Wilson, An American Mother, A. G. Jones, Mecca So- 
cial Club of the Order of the Eastern Star, Harold Nutt, 
R._C. Norris, ‘‘Friend’’ Cottondale, Fla., W. F. Outland, 
F.. R. Croll, A. G. Kiser, G. W. Trask, rs. G. M. 
O’Leary, Rev. L. E. Forde, Alice and Millett. Tucker, Edith 
L. Barnes, Elsa K. Danziger, ‘‘L. " y 








W. Hawtin, 
Bergen Chapter, Y. W. C. A., W. B. ‘Donnally, Elizabeth 
Goode, A, L. Sherman, H. L. Pierce, “A. M. A.” Court- 
landt Babcock, E. O, Jordan, John Frederick, Chas. J. 
Fay, Nanie Slagle, M. c. Hayes, First Baptist Church, 
Hampton, Va., J. R. Cox and Family, Miss Ola Mallette, 
Mary L, Leonard, “L, F. R.,”’ Mt. Pleasant Sunday 
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THE ULTIMATE MOTOR. 
CONTINENTAL STANDARO SIX-CYLINDER 









Motors vary in number of cylinders, in design, 
in construction. But there is only one that is 
recognized as standard—the Continental. 





EVERAL hundred manufacturers of motor vehicles in the 
United States compete actively for the favor of the buy- fi}}) 
ing public. Many of them build their own motors, each 

with entire confidence that his motor is superior to the others. 
But more than 150 manufacturers of automobiles and motor 
trucks agree that among all present day motors, the Con- 
tinental stands foremost. They express their conviction in 
the most sincere way: by using the Continental Motor in 
their product. 

That their confidence is not misplaced is indicated by the notable 

success of these manufacturers. For their judgment is supported by that 


of the motoring public, who, after trying all the various types of motors, 
approve'the Continental as America’s standard. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION Wi 
OFFICES: FACTORIES: 
Detroit, Michigan Detroit—Muskegon 

Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world. 
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STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





When You Forget 
‘Your Umbrella 
a Boxof LUDEN’S 


Bs revent “wet 
"weather” effects. 
Relieve coughs, 
colds, throat 
trouble. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—Sce 
WM. H. LUDEN, Reading, Pa. 


Keke 22 cf Ge & 


For Every Possibie Purpose 


AMER CAN LEAD PENCI 





ay lor Instrument C ompanies 
ROCHESTER NY. 


1 Tycos or JaylorThermometer fur Every Purpose 


There's 
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Into a Child’s Mouth 


Goes Anything and Everything 











For That ts Child Instinct 
URING the child’s play 


hours you cannot be al- 
é aN ways on hand toprevent its put- 
Yo ting things, and sometimes very 
dirty things, into its mouth. 
But you can teach the child to 


wash its mouth morning and 
evening with 


(A teaspoonful to a quarier of a glass of water) 


Then you are taking every reasonable precaution against 
germ infection and you are forming a habit that, if anything, 
is more important to health than brushing the teeth. 


Many grownups of to-day are suffering because they were 
not taught mouth hygiene. 














re| 
- uarantee. Shipped on trial. Write today for our 
Special Price Offer 7 i 
of biggest bargains. 
. TEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 





Write for How To 
TYPEWRITERS $10 PAT E N T S Obtain a Patent, List 
up. ALL makes. Gonpletely built. Five years of Patent Buyers and 


No. 781 — positively ¢ /ist | [nyentions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions, 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
186 N.La Salle St. Chicago, Illinois ! sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





oe —— 


Guaranteed Prices-No Extras—*300 Up 


materials—grades standard. 1 references given on request. We serve over 
100,000 customers. Prices include everything. Ready-cut or not Ready-cut; 
ou decide which way you want to buy. Our free plan *‘Gordon-Van Tine 
Bomes,” is the only book published showing both methods. Every plan built hundreds 
of times and proven. Convenience ideas appealing to women. Book shows what 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back /@ 
6239 Case St., Davenport, Iowa Established Half a Century |& 
[[conporvan rie co, c20 cn t-Davenarn, Powe ce 

G 








ORDON-VAN TINE CO., 6239 Case St., Davenport, Ia. Please send me Free the books checked below: 
Summer Greenhouse and Hot Bed 


CO Garages . 
Cottages 


Gordon-Van Tine 
Home Plans 


for the Home Grower 









| Buy your new home direct from the mill. Save big money! Highest quality : 
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School, Dilliner, Pa., Mr. Samuel M. Chase, Elizabeth 5. 
Underwood, Mrs. Chas. A. Pelton, Mr. R. G. Ferguson. 
WwW pi >. Roland 


m. J. ck, Lu. C. J.,”" Mrs. Wm. Paulding, 
McKenah, W. L. Robbins and Friends of Granite City, 
Iil., Dr. Wm. M. Lewis, Grace E. Umberger, W. A. 
Godboy, Mary K. Stevens, R, B. Mason, Albert Smith, 
Woman’s Club of Adams, Mass.; Jessica E, Jenks, Sam- 
uel and Helen Baxter and Burton Holmes, W. H. Cullen, 
Mrs. Frederick Marsh, Mrs. E. C, Hard, Miss Mary Par- 
ker, Mrs. Fred S. Ball and Friends, Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, A. Rowland, Miss Ruth Clampett, F. F. 
Handschy, M. McKerral, P. H. Meyer, M. J. McEvoy, 
Jean McDowall, Sally T. Williams, S. S. Raymond, Louise 
J. Peck, A. E, Suffern. 

Miscellaneous items less than $12.00 each—$2,474.03. 

Total this report—$81,613.89. 

Previously reported—$77,016.15. 

Grand total—$158,630. 

Make all checks, money-orders, or other remit- 
tances payable to THE BELGIAN CHILDREN’S 
Funp, and address all letters to Belgian Chil- 
dren’s Fund, care of THE LITERARY DIGEST, 354- 
360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Rapping Somebody.—Cit1zEn—“I see 
we have ordered a new aeroplane for our 
army.” ‘ 

SECRETARY OF War—* Why, I thought 
we had one.” —Life. 


Cultivation.—‘‘ Father, what do they 
mean by gentlemen farmers? ” 

“Gentlemen farmers, my son, are 
farmers who seldom raise anything except 
their hats.’”’—Tit-Bits. 


His Best.—Muinister—* And do you 
forgive your enemies? ” 

PgNITENT—“ Well, I can’t say I exactly 
forgive them, but I do my best to put 
them in a position where I can sympathize 
with them.’’—Life. 





Fashion Forbids.—‘I am not afraid 
that my daughter will ever marry in haste.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt will take at least six months to 
prepare any trousseau she would consider 
fit to marry in.”—Kansas City Journal. 


Useful.—‘‘ Now, this is the kind of movie 
I like. It’s educational.” 

* Why, it’s all about a vampire.” 

“Just so- I may meet a vampire some 
of these days and then I’ll know how to 
protect myself.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


They All Try It.—‘ He’s a clever pho- 
tographer.” 

** Makes pictures of people as they look, 
I presume.” 

* Cleverer than that. He makes them 
as they think they look.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 


Slight Mistake.—Female passenger in 
airplane some thousands of feet up—ex- 
citedly, ‘‘ Please, oh, please, won’t you go 
down? I’ve just dropt my pearl cuff- 
button!” 

“Calm yourself, madam—that’s not 
your cuff-button, that’s Lake Erie.””— 
Puck. 





Prolonging It.—Two English workmen 
were discussing the war. 

* Tt’ll be an awful long job, Sam,’ 
one. 

** Tt will,” replied the other. 

** You see, these Germans is takin’ thou- 
sands and thousands of Russian prisoners, 
and the Russians is takin’ thousands and 
thousands of German prisoners. If it 
keeps on, all the Russians will be in Ger- 
many and all the Germans in Russia. And 
then they’ll start all over again, fightin’ to 
get back their ’omes.”—Tit-Bits. 
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One Way Out.—‘‘ Waiter,”’ he said indul- 
gently, and yet withal firmly, “‘ I ordered 
one dozen oysters. Now, in my young 
days, one dozen comprised precisely twelve. 
Why, then, varlet, dost always bring but a 
paltry eleven? ” 

The waiter adjusted his serviette to the 
required position on his forearm and bowed 
elegantly. Likewise he went, “‘ Ahem!” 

** Sir,” he said calmly and evenly, ‘‘ none 
of our patrons care to sit thirteen at table.” 

It was just then that the explosion 
ocecurred.—New York Telegraph. 


From Two Sides 
I—THE ABOLITION OF VICTORY 


The President said to the kangaroo: 

** Don’t jump as far as you’re able to do.” 
To the kitten in front of the dog he said: 

‘* Slow up a bit; you are getting ahead.” 


A policeman was trying to raise a nub 

On a rioter’s head with a locust club. 

‘** Stop that ! ” cried the President. ‘‘ Don’t 
you see 

That you are attempting a victory? ” 


Little Louise on a summer day 

Was beating her brother at croquet. 
The President saw her, if you please. 
“Tut, tut !’’ he said to little Louise. 


The President noticed one bright morn 
That weeds were racing with the corn. 
He made no comment on what he saw. 
He may have hoped it would be a draw. 


A poor wretch, poised on a perilous brink, 
Was trying to conquer a rage for drink. 
Out of the tail of a saddened eye 

The President saw as he hurried by. 


He came to a church and found within 
The preacher waging a fight with sin. 
Stout were the blows the good man dealt; 
Fierce was the pious rage he felt. 


*T was plain that the adversary: vile 
Must take the count in a little while. 
The President thoughtfully shook his head. 
“ Tt’s a difficult world,”’ the President said. 


—E. D. Beach in the New York Tribune. 


II—A FABLE FOR CRITICS 


The sole survivors of two wrecked ships 
lived on adjacent desert islands. After 
many years one of them managed to con- 
struct a catamaran and sailed over to the 
other island. He was met on the beach by 
Survivor No. 2. No. 2 took a look at the 
visitor, and then thoughtfully heaved a 
dolomite at him. No. 1 accepted the 
challenge, and replied with a similar bit 
of applied geology. 

Then they fit all over the place. 

After a while, exhausted, they stopt to 
rest. 

A brilliant idea came to No. 1. “ Why 

he said, “ cease fighting, and help 
each other gather coconuts? ”’ 

No. 2 considered the proposition. 

“Your idea has great Literary Merit,” 
he replied. .“‘ But I am sure it is Imprac- 
tical. It sounds to me like only an Iri- 
descent Dream.”’ 

“*T guess you are right,” sighed No. 
“T have always heard that you can’t 
change Human Nature, and that we must 
Face Facts, and not be misled by the 
Utopian Visions of Amiable Pacifists. But 
my idea did seem rather reasonable until 
we remembered all these things.”’ 

Then they went to it again; and very 
soon the sand-crabs were quarreling over 
their whitening bones.—H. C. T. in The 
New York Tribune. 
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FIGHTING TRIM 


W HETHER your battle is fought in the trenches, 
behind an office desk or in the home you need 


to keep fit. 


It’s comparatjvely easy for the soldier to keep up to scratch. 
The civilian—man or woman—has a harder task. Sedentary 
habits, insufficient exercise, too much food and too much 
hurry about eating it ,combine tocause a more or less chronic 
condition of constipation. 


Don’t think you can dispose of constipation with a cathartic 
pill. Laxatives and cathartics cause more constipation than 
they cure and their persistent use is likely seriously to under- 
mine your health. 


NUJOL relieves constipation effectively and has none of the 


objections which are common to all drug remedies. 


as an internal lubricant, 
from becoming hard and ‘fac ilitating the normal processes 


of evacuation. 


NUJOL, put up in pint bottles only, 
Refuse substitutes — look for the name NUJOL on 


stores, 


bottle and package. 


It acts 
preventing the bowel contents 


is sold at all drug 


Dept. 66 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne 


Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and 
address plainly below. 


New Jersey 








Creamed Chicken 


ala King Se 
f 


The Choice Delicacy 
of the ‘Four Hundred’’ 
The proudest dish of the finest 
hotels and clubs now prepared 
by a Master Chef from the Ritz 
of Paris, ready to serve at home. 
Only 25c and 50c at all Fine 
Grocers. Sent direct at $1.45 
or $2.85 half dozen respective 

sizes, ex need prepaid if nally men- 
tion your finest grocer’s name 

Book, ‘How and When,’ ; giving , 
41 ways to serve, cont if yo 
mention best groc 

Purity Guen, Inc. 

Model Kitehens 
Route 2 LD, Orange, N. J. 

Canada prices 35c ,65c; F 
$2.00, $3.75 half doz. ‘he 
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FOR MEN WHO THINK AND ACT 


“The Affirmative Intellect,”” by Chas. Ferguson. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York. 





Quick Shipment 


direct from manufacturers. 
Highest quality warm air 
furnace at wholesale price. 
Writefor catalog filled with 
helpful hints on home heat- 
ing and telling how youcan 
save money onthis power- 
ful heating plant. One register 
—easy to install. We pay 
freight. Cashoreasy payments. 
Write for Catalog No. 975 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 


* Direct to You 

















7100-64 Bonds 
on Fartial Payments 


Here is a new form of in- 
vestment which is making a 
strong appeal because of its 
guaranteed safety as to prin- 
cipal and interest—its high 
yieldandtheattractive partial 
payment plan enabling the 
investor to pay as he saves, 


Authorized by the 


Cuban Government 


Cuba isthe second richest per capita 
country in the world. In order to 
further develop its vast natural re- 
sources, the Banco Territorial de 
Cuba, with a paid up capital of 
$5,000,000, has been exclusively 
authorized by the Cuban Govern- 
ment to issue Mortgage Bonds on 
Cuban Real Estate. These bonds 
are signed and sealed by an Official 
Comptroller appointed by the Gov- 
ernment. Besides the capital of the 
bank, which is virtually under 
Government control, the assets be- 
hind the bonds represent approxi- 
mately three times the amount of 
the issue. 


Send for These Books 


‘Wehaveprepared 
a series of 4 com- 
prehensive books 
describing the 
Cuban Govern- 
ment, the many 
industries,  agri- 
cultural develop- 
ments and the in- 
vestment oppor- 
tunities on this 
wonderful island. 
These books are 
authoritative and 
contain much in- 
formation not 
widely known, as 
well as two large colored maps. We will gladly 
send a set absolutely free if you write on your letter- 
head or enclose business card. No obligation. Write 
today, as the editions are limited. 


Bankers’ Loan & Securities Co. 
Capital $1,500,000.00 


James L. Wright, President 
627 Common Street New Orleans 
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—==MAKING FRIENDS—} 


is a fundamental principle in the selecting 
and marketing of our Farm Mortgages. 
Our conservative and careful appraisals 
—our straightforward methods, and our 
superior and personal service have made 
for this House not only customers but 
staunch friends. 

Phenix Mortgages are carefully selected 
in the proven sections of Oklahoma and 
yield Six per cent with maximum safety. 
Obtainable in $500.00 amounts and up- 
ward. Write for booklet and current list. 


PHENIX MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 
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THE PRESENT DEBT TO US OF 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


T IS shown in a recent Wall Street 

Journal article that foreign countries 
are now in debt to the United States to 
the extent of a total of approximately $2,- 
500,000,000, and that owing to the return 
by them to us of.our own securities since 
the war began our international credit 
position has been improved to the extent of 
more than $4,500,000,000. The largest of 
our foreign debtors is Great Britain, whose 
new collateral loan of $250,000,000 brings 
her borrowings in this country to over 
$1,000,000,000, which is more than twice 
as much as any other country has borrowed 
here, and nearly as much as all the other 
foreign loans put together. France comes 
next with outstanding loans of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. 

In addition to a total of foreign loans 
placed in this country amounting to 
$2,345,570,000, it is estimated that we 
have taken over $150,000,000 ‘of foreign 
government internal loan bonds since the 
war started, including $55,000,000 of the 
two Canadian internal issues, more than 
that of Russian ten-year internal 51s, 
some of the French Republic’s last internal 
loan, and others. . 

Meanwhile, with the actual foreign in- 
debtedness to us at the present time 
approximately $2,500,000,000, our own in- 
debtedness abroad has been reduced over 
$2,000,000,000 by the repurchase of our 
own securities from foreign holders. So 
that there has been an improvement in our 
international credit position of $4,500,000,- 
000 simply through the repurchase of our 
own securities and making loans to foreign 
countries, which ‘‘goes a long way toward 
making us a creditor, instead of a debtor, 
nation.”’” The outstanding foreign loans, 
with the offering basis, where known, and 
the due dates, are specified by The Journal 
as follows: 











Anglo-French 5s, on 514% basis.......... 1920 $500,000,000 
British coll. loan on 544% basis. ... . . 1918 250,000,000 
British coll. loan at 5.75% and 5.85% 300,000,000 
British collateral loan at 6% 250,000,000 
French collateral loan on 534% basis... . . . 100,000,000 
French commercial credits. ........ , 140,000,000 
British banks’ extended 5% lean........ 50,000,000 
Miscellaneous credits..................... *150,000,000 
City of Paris 6s on 6.30% basis ... . oo ee 50,000,000 
Bordeaux 6s on 634% basis......... ..1919 12,000,000 
Lyons 6s on 634% basis .......... 1919 12,000,000 
Marseilles 6s on 634% basis ........ 1919 12,000,000 
London Met. W. B’d 1-year 6% disc... . . 6,400,000 
Canada: Dominion 5s................ 75,000,000 

Dominion 2-year 5s at 54%... .. 1917 20,000,000 

Eee are 95,175,000 
I aaa ata ces tis ays elgg ne 76,000,000 
Newfoundland 5s at 514 1919 5,000,000 
Argentine 6s on 614% bas oe oe 1920 25,000,000 

Three-year 6s on 644% basis............ 1917 5,000,000 

One-year 5s on 4.70% basis........... 1917 18,500,000 

One-year discounts 5% to 514% basis. . 15,000,000 


Six-months notes................-. '..1917 16,800,000 






Russia three-year loan on 644% basis. . 50,000,000 

Five-year 514s on 634% basis... . 1921 25,000,000 
Italy one-year 6s on 6% basis. . . 1917 25,000,000 
Switzerland 5s on 6% basis... . . 10,000,000 
Norway three-year 6s on 6% basis. . 1917 1,500,000 

Seven-year 6s on 5.75% basis. . 1923 5,000,000 
German one-year 6s........ 1917 10,000,0C0 
Greece bank credits... . . 7,000,000 
Chile bank loan...... ... 6,000,000 
Sao Paulo, Brazil serial 6s... .. 5,500,000 
Bogota, Colombia... ... 5,000,000 
China canal loan... .... : : 3,000,000 

Three-year 6s on 6.90% basis. . . 1919 5,000,000 
Panama serial 5s... . . . 1,200,000 

Sinking fund 5s... . . 1944 1,500,000 
Bolivia bank loans. ..... . 1,000,000 








. .$2,345,575,000 


*Estimated. Includes $25,000,000 bank credit here for 
British grain purchases, about' $50,000,000 {for British demand 
loans on collateral, and most of the rest for Russian. 





WALL STREET’S BIGGEST YEAR 
IN A DECADE 


During the year 1916, sales of stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange were the 
largest known since 1906, a fact which pro- 
vides an interesting comment on statements 
often made in recent dull years that the 
world never again would see such stock- 
exchange activities as prevailed in earlier 
periods, one familiar reason given for the 
prediction being the absence of great lead- 
ers, while another was the changed condi- 
tions brought about by legislation, Govern- 
ment supervision, ete. Along with’ the 
statement as to sales of stocks was. made 
another as to bonds, in which the trading 
set a new high record, while, as a whole, 
the financial transactions of the year were 
the most active the country had ever 
known. Sales of stocks in 1916 made an 
aggregate of 232,842,807 shares, against 
172,000,000 in 1915. The bond sales 
reached $1,171,625,250, which in round 
numbers was an increase of more than 
$200,000,000 over the preceding year. 
Some other interesting data on the subject 
were printed recently in the Philadelphia 
Ledger: 


“These totals are exclusive of sales of 
‘odd lots’ of stocks, which would swell the 
aggregate by many more millions; nor do 
they include ‘over-the-counter’ transac- 
tions in bonds, in which the dealings are 
virtually beyond computation. Quite as 
important in estimating the increased 
wealth of the country is the return by pur- 
chase to American investors of hundreds of 
millions of dollars of American securities— 
mostly high-grade bonds and shares— 
formerly owned by foreigners which were 
taken over privately and assimilated in the 
course of the tremendously active twelve 
months. 

‘Figures dealing with the country’s 
foreign loans and the inflow of gold for the 
year—the latter item approximating $700,- 
000,000—but faintly convey the extent to 
which the domestic financial structure has 
been buttressed. Economists differ as to 
the immediate benefits derivable from these 
stupendous gold holdings, but are virtually 
at one in believing that this vast hoard of 
precious metal will make the United States 
financially and industrially supreme for 
years after the channels of international 
trade resume their normal flow. 

‘Industrial conditions may be summa- 
rized by the statement that many contracts 
for peace-products have been placed as far 
ahead as 1918, while available supplies of 
copper and other base metals for the next 
six months have been largely preempted. 
This does not necessarily imply the main- 
tenance of prevailing quotations for these 
and other commodities, nearly all of which 
rose during the year to record-breaking 
levels. 

““Most encouraging auguries are offered 
by the’ transportation stocks, whose in- 
trinsic worth was so firmly established in 
the final month of the year. Net earnings 
of the leading railway systems for the 
ealendar year, exceeding $1,000,000,000, 
are greater by one-third than those of 1913. 
Emergence of many minor roads from their 
long periods of receivership and financial 
embarrassment is one of the outstanding 
features in the country’s great forward 
strides. 

‘‘Dealings in bonds on Exchange, at a 
par value of $1,161,625,250, set a new 
record. .The year’s dealings in stocks have 
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S ei nS O Complete as 
Illustrated 
With handsomely finished roomy Express 
Body, Glass Front, Canopy Top, Side Cur- 
Pee tae tains, Electric Lights, with Generator and 
; Battery and Electric Horn, all included at 
$750. With solid panel body, $775. 
Republic Torbensen Internal Gear Drive 
and Republic construction make solid tires 
; practicable. Solid or pneumatic tires op- 
bee: tional. 


Five Republic Sizes 


Model 9, Republic Dispatch, maximum 

capacity 1500 pounds - - - - - - $750 
Model 10, One Ton. Express or Stake 

Body, with Bow Top included - - - $1095 








Model 11, One and One-Half Ton Chassis - $1375 
ee Model A, Two Ton Chassis - - - - - $1785 
fag * Model T, Three and One-Half Ton Dread- 

: a naught Chassis - - - - - - - - $2675 


F.O. B. Alma, Mich. Write for catalog 
of model in which you are interested. 





Standardize Your Entire 
Hauling With Republics 














ITH five Republic sizes—from 

1500 pounds to 3% tons— 
shrewd managers of hauling and de- 
livery are now standardizing their entire hee 
servicewith Republics. Hereisarangeof Par 
capacityforeveryneed. Maximumserv- 
ice is insured at a minimum investment. 







Theseare the Internal Gear Drive trucks 
that have set service records that so far 
as known are not matched by any other 
make. Service up to 30,000 miles on r 
original tires with little or no repair ex- 
pense is a Republic achievement multi- 

plied many times. Catalog on request. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc. 
Department C Alma, Michigan 


Dealers and Service Stations f 2 

in over 600) principal cities k ‘ A | 

age 2 | 

: 

New Republic Model 10 ~ 1 Oo9o 5 : 
One Ton Express or + 
Stake Body and Bow Top : 
bd 
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Ml How do you know 
“ ae Shes filling her Rose Jar ? 
G ; 





What a fragrant breath of Summer’s blossoms those leaves 
exhale! Gathered and preserved for the joy of their delicious 
fragrance. Quite like the pure fragrant leaves of a good 
tobacco—ripened and blended and stored, handily, for your 


? 


personal delight. “Your Nose Knows.’ 
Fragrant as the leaves in the Rose Jar is 





The Perfect Tobacco 


It’s the fragrance of Nature. The rich, ripe, Burley leaves of which 
TUXEDO is blended are the sunshine tips of the best tobacco plants of 
the Blue Grass region of Old Kentucky. There’s no pure fragrance like 
it. “Your Nose Knows.” 















> 


Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly (Caran 
—_—— 


! ures" 
in the palm of your hand to bring ee ee 


out its full aroma. Then smell it 1Ocent TINS | 
pease ows in HALF and FULL 
deep —its delicious, pure fra Seuiathons 
HUMIDORS 


grance will convince you. Try this 
test with any other tobacco and we 
will let Tuxedo stand or falj on 
your judgment — 

**Your Nose Knows’’ 





d. Guaranteed by as 4 = : } 
| Wi J 
Ley ee aes Sibates a Ss ; 
: imeentenareo ae j 
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been exceeded only on three previous oc- 
casions—in 1901, 1905, and 1906. The 
record was set in 1906, with 284,063,459 
shares. There are seventy-six days during 
the year in which Stock-Exchange trading 
exceeded 2,000,000 shares, and on Decem- 
ber 21 transactions reached the high-water 
mark of more than 3,000,000 shares. ‘Dur- 
ing the present century the days on which 
one million or more shares have been 
traded have been comparatively few—at 
any rate, between 1906 and 1915. The 
number of such days for the years since 
1900 is 

1,000,000- 2,000,009- 3,000,000- 





Share Share Share 
Days Days Days 
6 1 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
3 0 
BE SSumGd’s sacvoen’ cose 105 0 0 
SR Soars t Sete awidee ns sso 52 4 0 
EE 0 0 
SS 33:0 acm coowners 41 0 0 
MEMS ccsis sss ea ‘2 : 83 il 2 


“Total shares sold on the Exchange for 
the sixteen years of this century” have 
been: 






1916, . 232,842, 807 1908... . 196,412,754 
ae 960, 6 ". ... 198,024,342 
1914... 47 ‘966/310 1906... . 286,418,061 
1913. . | $6,023,456 1905... ... ..... 265,680,084 
1912. . ... 135,485,936 1904. . 1. 186,592,712 
1911........... 128,746,115 1908... . 160,731,627 
1910........... 165,331, 148 1902. . 158,520,000 
1909. w= 215,198,5 1901... . 186,930,942 
THE GROWTH IN OUR WEALTH 
LAST YEAR 


From figures published in its annual sum- 
mary at the beginning of the present year, 
The Journal of Commerce draws conclusions 
as to what was the extent of our growth in 
wealth in 1916. Our population increased 
about 1.6 per cent., the value of our agri- 
cultural products, at the same time, about 
29.9 per cent., an increase due more to 
higher prices than to larger production, 
but in some eases a result reached in spite 
of smaller production. The writer says 
further: 


‘‘While wheat fell off in quantity from 


HARNESSED 













Is your car hard to start? 
Does it slow down on hills? 
Do you have to change gears to 
“second” or does It fail to pick Jat on 
grades? Do lower rated h. p. 
yours on hills? Does the engine Knock”? 
Do you frequently have your valves ground? 
Do your cylinders load up with carbon in a 
hurry? Is your motor excessive on fuel and 
oll? is it poor on compression? it 
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SE To New York A 
On The Magic Carpet 


There is an irresistible lure about America’s 
greatest city that draws millions of people 
every year from all parts of the world. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of these visitors travel on 
A.B.A. Cheques—the “modern magic carpet.” 





When you visit New York or any other place, 
travel on A.B.A. Cheques. They are od a 
cause until you countersign your Cheques in 
the presence of the person accepting them, 
they are of use to no one but yourself. 


They are convenient, because this counter- eS ee 
signature is the only identification you will 5 
need, and because they are accepted readily 
everywhere—by railroads, steamship companies, 
hotels, the best merchants. 50,000 banks cash 
them. 


Get them at your bank, or write Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, for booklet and information 
as to where they may be had in your vicinity. 




















30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published." 

General Stewart L. Woodford: **Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help 

Hon. A. S. Hewitt: “‘The work, always_indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be incapable 
of further improvement."" 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by 
its English translation. Alsoa full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 

Cover Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pages. Prices: Buck- 
ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 












waste power through incomplete 
‘tion? Inefficient piston rings are the cause 
of all these troubles. 


K-P THREE PIECE PISTON RINGS 


are guaranteed to remedy all the above 
troubles, K-P Rings positively harness every 
ounce of; power. There are so many reasons 

why K-P Rings are superior to all others, 
that we suggest that you send for our free 
book ‘Economy and Power.” 
All up-to-date jobbers and 
dealers sell K-P Rings. 


KEYS PISTON RING 
COMPANY 





















Be Good to your Books § 


When you need a bookcase to really preserve your books, 
as well as add to the artistic beauty of your room—some 
thing in Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, etc. designs, hand 
somely finished, dust-proof, easily taken apart, no ugly After 20 
iron bands, do not fail to look at Years in 


GUNN Sectional Bookcases = 


Are Lower in Price than Others 
at your dealer’s. Our free new catalogue in colors will help you make 
a satisfactory selection at prices lower than others. Four sections 
shipped in a little box, instead of set up, mean a big saving in freight 
and cost to you. Something entirely new and interesting, “In an ‘ 
Emperor's Den,” will be sent also. Dealers everywhere. 10 Year’ 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. not so 
1810 Broadway Grand Rapids, Mich. protected 

















e GLE 
SPRINGS | 


WATKINS (N.Y. 


ON SENECA LAKE _. OPEN ALL YEAR 
Wm.E _o= Pres.— vs 
ih. 













When Body and Bren 


Crave Rejuvenation 


you will find just what you seek 
at The American Nauheim— 


The Only Place in America 
Where the Nauheim Baths, 
So Beneficial to Heart 
Weakness, Are Given With 
a Natural Calcium Chloride 
Brine. 

Here rest and recuperation are scien- 
tifically promoted—private parks with 
miles of accurately graded walks for 
Oertel hill climbing are available— 
recreations of every variety are in evi- 
dence, amid incomparable surroundings, 


Particular attention has 
been devoted to perfecting 
ideal conditions for taking 
“The Cure” during the 
Winter months. 


THE BATHS 


are connected with the Hotel. 
Treatments are particularly 
adapted to HEART DISEASE, 
CIRCULATORY, KIDNEY, 
NUTRITIONAL and NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT and OBESITY. 


On request, we will be pleased to 
send you illustrated Booklets giving 
full information regarding rates, 
reservations, treatments, etc. 







































A Dividend Every Month 


may be obtained by buying good stocks available 
on the partial payment plan. Ask for booklet G-14. 


HARTSHORNE 
Members New York PICABIA Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York City 
eR oe i 














HOT SPRINGS 


ARKANSAS, 


Greatest health and pleasure 
resort in the worl: 


Owned by the 
oe §. 


Government 


The curative properties of the waters of Arkan- 
sas Hot Springs are known the world over. 
Their use is endorsed and regulated by the 
Government. The climate is bracing, scenery 


beautiful, social life and sport in abundance. 
For information, illustrated 
klet, etc., write 
Department of the Interior 
Washington, D. C. 


This advertisement inserted by the Iron Mountain Route. 
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over 1,000,000,000 bushels to less than 
640,000,000, or 36.7 per cent., the total 
value increased 9 per cent. The corn- 
crop was also over 15 per cent. smaller and 
more than 32 per cent. higher in value. 
Only a few crops show an increase in 


ye tg and these, with the exception 











of rice, show a much larger increase in 
value. ” Cotton, for instance, gained only 
from 11,101,000 to 11,511,000 in number of 
bales, or less than 4 per cent.; its total value 
advanced over 79 per cent., or from $602,- 
303,000 to $1,078,711,000. These general 
results were largely due to the foreign de- 
mand caused by the war and the relative 
shortness of crops in most of the grains. 

“For mineral products the record was 
more irregular. The aggregate value in- 
creased only about 9 per cent., but that 
of pig iron advanced over 881)% per cent., 
tho the putput was only 3214 per cent. 
greater. For copper the quantity was 
42 per cent. greater and the value 92 per 
cent. higher. In both these cases the 
war demand was mainly responsible. 
The coal-supply, both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous,. declined somewhat both in 
quantity and stated value. Petroleum 
was reduced over 16 per cent. in value, 
tho there was 6 per cent. increase in 
quantity. 

“Among statistics of trade and finance 
it is shown that imports increased in 
value by 37 per cent. and exports by 
nearly 55 per cent. Railroad revenues 
advanced 17 per cent.; lake’ commerce in 
tonnage 29 per cent. New incorporations 
during the year were 70 per cent. more 
than the previous year and building con- 
struction 40 per cent. higher in cost. The 
amount of money in circulation was 1114 
per cent. more, loans of national banks 
15 per cent. greater, and bank clearings 
40 per cent. It is impossible to differen- 
tiate the cause and effects in these latter 
statistics, but all were affected by the kind 
of ‘prosperity’ that came from war in 
Europe, which was very unequally shared 
by the people of this country.” 


THE SHRINKAGE IN BRITISH 
SECURITIES 


Since January 1, 1915, there occurred on 
the London Stock Exchange for 387 British 
issues a loss of $1,750,000 in quoted values. 
For the month ending on December 18, 
the declines were approximately $200,000,- 
000. The greatest decline was shown in 
British and foreign Government stocks. 
American railway stocks, meanwhile, ad- 
vanced. Since July 30, 1914, the day be- 
fore Germany declared war on Russia, the 
decline in these 387 securities was $2,915,- 
000,000. A writer in The Wall Street 
Journal says further on this subject: 


“Taking the depreciation during the 
past twelve months, it appears that the 
most striking decline took place, naturally, 
in ‘British and foreign Government stocks, 
nine British and Indian securities showing 
a decrease of $265,000,000, and thirty-one 
foreign Government stocks $200,000,000. 
The decline has also been heavy in railroad 
issues, twenty-six British railway ordinary 
shares depreciating during the year $60,- 
000,000, eleven debenture stocks $100,- 
000,000, and thirteen preference stocks 
$120,000,000. Twenty-four foreign rail- 
way securities (exclusive of Americans) de- 
preciated to the extent of $23,000,000. 

“On the other hand, there were some 
noteworthy cases where the value of 
securities showed substantial appreciation 
over the twelve-month period. This ap- 
preciation was mainly manifested among 
the industrial securities, reflecting the war 
business and increased operations. A 
representative collection of thirty-eight 
commercial industrial shares added $37,- 
000,000 in value, six copper-mining shares 
increased $52 ,000, 000, seven’shipping shares 











Many pro- 

spective investors and 

others who have already made their 

first investments will find this book 
full of information they have desired. 


It gives, in terse language, particulars of 
the difference between stock and bonds, 
and betw een speculation and investment 
in- 
surance companies and cophieiion Pp ace 
their monies in bonds—the ideal bond— 
“listed” and “unlisted” securities—how 
money grows, etc. 
Write for “Investing $100 to $10,000” to 
Department “E,” 49 Exchange Place, 


New York, or 10-14 South Calvert Street, 
Baltimore. 


Hambleton § Company 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON NEW YORK 















ON THE 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Write today for Booklet B-2, “The Partial 
Payment Plan,”’ which explains thoroughly our 
method by which you may purchase Stocks 

Bonds in any amount—from one share or 
bond up, by making asmall first payment and 
the balance in convenient monthly instalments. 
You may sell your securities at any time to 
take advantage of rise in market. 


Free Booklet, B-2, *‘The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan.” Gives full information of 
this method, which appeals to thrifty men 
and women in all parts of the country, 


SHE MORGAN 


42 Broadway New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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the desirability of } 
scriptive pamphlet “a” 
offerings. 


t Farm Mortgages 


Amongst conservative investors 
from all sections our mort- 
gages are known as standard 


investments. 33 years’ experience 


enables us to pass accurately on 
loans, Send for de- 
and current 


We’re Right on the Ground 





cue EJ LANDER & CO. 


1883 


ND FORKS NORTH DAKOT, 


Bo pe and Surplus One Half Millron.. fon Dellers S 











ist Mortgage 


7% and 8% 
Miami a Analyzed 


in these booklets: 


in Miami. 


Security for Mortgage Loans; Some 
1017 Reasons Why; What Mortgage Buyers Should Know; 
What Investors Say; Course of a 1st Mortgage; Why Invest 
Any one, or all, free to sincere inquirers. 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. Bldg., MIAMI, FLA. 





28c iver CENT WILL BE :S$2500 


In 15 years—$06s5 interest; or $8700 in = years with $5700 


profits. Funds invested in Firet Mortgages held by Trustee. 


free 40-page book of charts and information on systematic 
saving. Advise how much you can save for definite offer. Com- 


missions to salesmen. BH. Clark, Box3-D, careS-L-&T-Co., Marietta, Ga. 





SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


cured ~4 Oklahoma Farms worth three 
Paik the wis of the loan. The deman: 


for these first 


mortyages Jp = poet times indicates their unusual 


stabi ay 
sure. Intere: 


st always paid date it is due. 


it Mortgages do not shrink in value—they 


Over ‘1, 000,000 loaned and not a single cent lost toany 


investor or a single foreclosure saie made. 


SWANSON co., 


R. 'S- Inc 
31 State Nations Bank Bidg., Oklahoma’ City, Oklahoma 
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$18,000,000. 


shares 


smaller extent. 


nominal 
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last year: 

%, 1915...£2,907 millions 
Jan., 1916..Valuation omit'd 
Feb., 1916...£2,889 millions 


CHALLENGE f | Mar., 1916....£2,862 millions 


Apr., £2,855 millions 


CLEANABLE COLLARS ff | ise: ioie.“£ip13 mile 










$19,000,000, and eight iron, coal, and steel 


surance shares, and South African mining 
shares also showed enhanced values, to a 


“Tt is interesting to note that seventeen 
representative American 
listed on the London Exchange showed the 
increase of $2,200,000 
during the year, while sixteen American 
railway bonds declined $2,450,000 
following table shows 
value of the 387 representative securities 
stood at the end of each month during the 


1917 $88 





Bank stocks, in- 


railway stocks 





in value 


. a 
Sena a for Buying 


The 4 
how the aggregate 


WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan Rubber Cemented Brushes 


Ist. The bristles and hair are highest grade, prepared 
for use by the WHITING-ADAMS method, which retains 
toughness, elasticity and a velvet softness ofends. This | 





F 
July, 1916. os makes the part of s brush that is used, perfect in quality 
Aug., 1916...4 and long wesring. 
Sept. 1916... 2nd. Every bristle and hair is held by pure, best quali- | 
Oct., 1916... ty RUBBER; no fake, coal tar, chemical imitation of rubber | 
Nov., 1916.. 2 is used in our factory. ‘‘Rubber’’ means PURE RUBBER 
Dec. J 1916 : 8 millions in all WHITING-ADAMS VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 
Pe, 2910... 02,405 Miulons BRUSHES. The butts of bristles or hair are completely 





saturated and surrounded withSTRICTLY PURE RUBBER 
in semi-liquid state, and then vulcanized hard as granite. 





Made of cotton cloth—not starched but 
waterproofed. Stitched edge finish. All 
that a “‘linen”’ collar is, and more. Rain, 
snow, soot and grease cannot harm. In- 
stantly cleanable, with a bit of soap and 
water. 25c each, a year's supply $1.50. 
A $5.00 to $10.00 annual saving. Your 
dealer's or direct. State size and style. 
Try a half-dozen. Booklet on request. 


@UPDND 7H" ARLINGTON CoO. 
725 Broadway, New York 


Sanpy— 


Tue Larrp—‘ 
SanpDy— 








His Bent.—Tuer Larrp—‘ Well, Sandy, 
you are gétting very bent. 
you stand straight up like me, man? 
“ Eh, man, do ye see that field 
o’ wheat ower there? ”’ 

I do.” 

“ A’ weel, ye’ll notice that the 
full heids hang down an’ the empty ones 
stand up.’ —Pearson’s Weekly. 


3rd. WHITING-ADAMS Brushes cost little and wear 
long. Our large volume of business reduces cost of manu- 
facture to lowest point, and selling prices are made near to 


7 , ’ cost. 
W hy don t 4th. Manufacturing brushes as we have for over 106 years 
? means that we know brushes, and users of our brushes re- 


ceive the full benefit of our brush knowledge. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Whiting-Adams Brushes awarded Gold Medal and — ial 
Blue Ribbon, the highestaward at Panama-Pacifi 


Exposition, 1915 
pe ornare 




















Travel and Resort Directory 


Travel and Resort Directory 














R. M. S. 

_ (The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co.) 
WEST INDIES 

aikt, SS. DANUBE, FEB. 10 


Fortnightly Thereafter 
Ideal 23 Day Cruise—$180.00 
Cuba, Jamaica, Panama 


> J , 9) / ) 7 
DoLilaoHus 
CRUISES TO THE TROPICS 
y “Great White Fleet” Steamships 
: Sailings Feb. 17, Mar. 3 
JAPAN—CHINA—PHILIPPINES 
Tours leave March 15, April 12, June 29 
CALIFORNIA and the WEST 
Complete Itineraries, Frequent Departures 

















Colombia Send for Booklet desired 
SANDERSON & SON, General Agents THOS. COOK & SON 
26 Broadway 230 South La Salle St. + sardhngg~ soo oe I POI Bon 

New York Chicago geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 














Classified Columns 








REAL ESTATE PERSONAL 


| 
| 
A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will | CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
make you more money with less work. You | Watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
will live longer and better. Delightful climate. | teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
Rich soil. Hospitable neighbors. Good roads, | gold, platinum or ‘silver jewelry, new or 
schools and churches. Write for our San Joa- | broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
quin Valley illustrated folders free. any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 

or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 





C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commiss'r, 
Teer 7" “yew Shine * | too small e send value in cash on receipt 
AT&SF Ry., 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. Your goods returned at our ex- 


pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





| 
| of goods. 

trek | 

FLORIDA HOME BARGAIN, at Sorrento. | 
House, 10 Rooms, two Baths, Servants quar 
ters, Barn, Garage, etc. Fine Spring water 
that carries away uric-acid and rheumatism. 
Address D. N. Seely, City Point, Florida 





BU SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


















Under the American Flag 


A Few Good Rooms 
are still to be had on our second and last 24 day cruise 


SAILING MARCH 10th 


Visiting Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Costa 
Rica. Luxurious S. S. “Tenadores.” 
Sailsa week after Inauguration Day Is gome during Lent 
eturns a week before Easter 
Act now as many who tried to obtain eleventh hour reservations for our first cruise 
were disappointed. 
Write, Telephone or Wire 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
66 Broadway, New York 


Boston Albany Cleveland 
St. Louis Chicago 


Fan, — = 
ee a | 


Detroit 
San Francisco 





Philadelphia 








TOURIST BOOK FREE 
Showing colored views of 

the unrivaled scenic and 

tourist attractions of 

The State of Washington 
See its snow capped moun- 


tains, primeval forests, na- 
tional parks, inland seas, 











BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
FOR SALE.—Florida home, good fishing, | 2nd escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 
boating, brick roads, golf. Inquire through | the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 
your agent or Justamere Farm, Middletown tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 
Springs, Vermont. itable. Send for “Pointers” today 

AMERICAN COLLECTION SE RVICE, 

56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 

| 

| 

| 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


a7 
WILL PAY $100 for Trade Dollar 1885; $7 | 


for 1853 Quarter without, arrows; $750 for “i 
certain $5 gold without motto. Cash pre | HIGH-VALUE PATENTS—the ONLY kind 


miums for rare coins to 1912. Get posted. Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. 


Send 4c. Get our Large Coin Circular. P Send 8c. postage for new book of Extraor- 
NUMISMATIC BANK, dinary Interest to Inventors. R.S. & A. B. 
Dept. 10, FORT W ORTH TEXAS. LACEY, 57 Barrister Bldg., Washington,D.C. 


ADVERTISING 


| 
at 
| 
| 


HELP WANTED 





THOUSANDS MEN—WOMEN wanted | WILL SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
as Government Clerks. $75 month. Spring | you can earn’ $25 to $100 a week writ- 
examinations everywhere. Sample questions ! - yy increase your earning 
free. Franklin. ae, Dept. W 120, | power. cts freee PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
Rochester, N. | 31’Page Bids. Chicago, Ill. 





lakes and unique cities, 
‘rite 











16 Days of Sunshine 


To and around Porto Rico, the Won- 
derland of the Tropics, in a cruise of 
adat“h interest and delight. 


DAYS $94. 5 UP. 


Including All Expenses 


Plan now to escape the raw winds azd see 
this “‘Island of Enchantment” at its best. 
Steamer your hotel for entire cruise, iaclud- 
ing stops in various ports. Write for book- 
Sailing under the American Flag. 





20 Albemarle Park—ASHEVILLE— North Carolina 
In “The Land of the Sky” 
‘amous among all the year round resort 


Warm 
in an atmosphere of refinement let. 
and good taste. erfect service, interesting i peo ple 
North and South. Unusual facilities fc 
ort 


out-door spo: Beautiful surroundings, clear all PORTO RICO LINE 


atmosphere. 
ee lg [cae Se 11 Broadway New York 
Write for Booklet-—Make Reservations 


|1N AMERICA—AN ENGLISH INN 
RE ek NY 


Southern Roapitalty 


Cruising Dept. 
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Two chains, one on each rear wheel, are 
absolutely necessary— 


One is rather a detriment and in most cases is 
even inclined to accentuate the skid and throw the 
car out of balance. 


Is it any wonder the differential looks 
pained and worried when inexperienced motor- 
ists insist upon working it overtime? 


Do you know the purpose of the differential and 
how it operates? 


Without it no motor car would be able to turn 
a corner evenly and smoothly. 


Power is supposed to be transmitted evenly to 
both driving wheels. When either of these wheels 
meets with resistance, the ever watchful differential 
transmits that power to the other where there is 
less resistance. 


Now, what is the result when a chain is used on 
only one wheel ? 


A certain amount of resistance or gripping. 


So the power naturally goes to the other wheel 
and as this has no gripping surface, it spins. 


The specific purpose of the chain is thwarted, 
worse still, it has a natural tendency to accentuate 


the skid. 


Furthermore, can’t you see this spinning will 
unnecessarily wear the tire and throw your whole 
car out of alignment? 


Suppose one of your brake rods smashed and 
only one remained effective. What would happen 
when you applied the one brake? 


Your car would swerve, of course. An added 
uneven strain would be thrown upon the whole 
mechanism, doing probably irreparable damage. 


The conditions are similar. 


The necessity for brakes for both wheels and 
chains for both wheels is obvious and clearly defined. 


If one chain would do the work, why use more? 


But motorists and mechanics who are well posted 
gaze with pity at the man who foolishly 
drives with only one chain when two are abso- 
lutely necessary on the rear. wheels and two on the 
front wheels are an added precaution. 


Weed Chains for all Styles and Sizes of Tires are Sold by Dealers Everywhere. 


Sole Manufacturers of Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT.: CONN .,: US. 3 
aE: Niagara Falls, 


In Canada — DOMINION CHAIN co., 


Ontario. J». 
A hala 











The Comfort of Instant 
Hot Water Is Yours 


A Ruud in your basement takes hot water 
out of the luxury class—puts it at your fin- 
gers’ touch—every hour of the day or night 
—with nothing in the world to do but 
turn any hot water faucet in the house. 





There is no bother or delay in Ruud In- 
stant Hot Water Service —just turn on 
the faucet. That’s the only signal the Ruud 





The Ruud needs no attention. You 
never go near it. It is in the cellar out 
of sight and joins your gas and water 
pipes there. When you open the hot 
water faucet—in the bathroom, laundry, 
kitchen — the flow of water automatic- 
ally turns on the gas, which ignites from 
a tiny pilot light in the heater. 

The water heats instantly as it passes 
through a copper heating coil, and 
comes to you—fresh, sparkling, steam- 
ing hot—ready for your bath or shave, 
for the dishes, for the family washing. 
When you shut off the water, the gas 
is turned off—and the Ruud rests inac- 
tive until you want hot water again. 

If you kept a fire going night and day 
throughout the year, you couldn’t sur- 
pass the Ruud for service. And think of 
the difference in expense. The Ruud 
Water Heater burns gas— except for a 
trifling amount in the pilot—only when 
you are drawing water. There can be 
no waste, for a temperature regulator in 
the heater automatically keeps the gas 
supply down to just what is needed. 


Louisville....... 
Los Angeles... 

Milwaukee.. 
New York.. 
Building New Orleans. 
Philadelphia .. 
Avenue Portiand..... 
Street Rochester... 
Street an Francisco 















The, Ruud goes in the 
basement; supplies auto- 
matically every hot water 
faucet in the house. 
















needs. Instantly hot water gushes forth 
and continues to gush forth until you turn 
the faucet off. 


RUUD 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House” 





The Ruud is a thoroughly proved and 
tested device. Over 100,000 are in use. 
Many of these have been in service 20 
years. Long service and the highest heat- 
ing efficiency are the vital points to be 
considered in the selection of an auto- 
matic water heater. You may be able 
to buy a heater for a few dollars less 
than you will pay fora Ruud, but sturdy, 
durable Ruud construction and the pat- 
ented Ruud temperature regulator mean 
long life and a saving of gas that will 
soon make up for this small difference 
in initial cost. It is worth while to 
make sure that the heater you get bears 
the name Ruud. 


Ruud Heaters are made in sizes to fit 
every home. They operate on artificial 
or natural gas. 

Any gas company, plumber or gas 
appliance store can give you information 
regarding a Ruud Heater for your home. 
If you are near one of our branch offices 
listed below, come in and see the Ruud 
for yourself, 


The Ruud booklet and descriptive matter, telling all about 
the Ruud Heater and Instant Hot Water Service, mailed free 
on request. Address home office or branch nearest you. 


‘RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. C, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada: 371 Adelaide St., W., Toronto 
RUUD BRANCH OFFICES 


...809 Third Street 


“Tose Market Street 
—— Spaulding Bidg. 
..84 N. Clinton Street 
am rth Sutter Street 
..1019 Locust Street 

.. 144 E. Sixth Street 
..240 Erie Street 

616 Twelfth Street 





Street 




















eslumbia 


Grafonola 
“The Stage of the World | 


OU have the stage of the world in your home if you 
own a Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records. 


Orchestral, operatic, instrumental music—sombre or joy- 
ous, classic or light; whatever your desire, whatever your 
mood, whichever great artist you want to hear—your wish is 
reality, as soon as expressed. 


It 7s reality, nothing less; for ‘‘The Stage of the World”’ 
presents the artists themselves to you—in voice and playing, in 
charm and temperament, in art and personality. ‘‘Hearing is sa ie 
Believing’’—and you can hear today. Call on the nearest Price, $200 
Columbia dealer. Prices in Canada plus duty. 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month. 




















